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Of  the  natare,  accumulation,  and  employment,  of 
stock. 


INTRODUCTION. 

An  that  rude  state  of  society,  in  which  there  is  no  ■ 
division  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are  seldom 
made,  and  in  which  every  man  provides  every  thing 
for  himseh^  it  is  not  necessary  that  anystock  should 
be  accumulated,  or  stored  up  before-hand,  In  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society.  Every  man 
endeavours  to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  his  own 
occasional  wants,  as  they  occur.  When  he  is  hun- 
gry, he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt;  when  his  coat  is 
worn  out,  he  clothes  himself  with  the  skin  of  the 
first  large  animal  he  kills ;  and  when  his  hut  begins 
to  go  to  ruin,  he  repairs  it,  as  well  as  be  can,  with 
the  trees  and  the  turf  that  are  nearest  It. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once  been 
thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a  man's  own 
labour  can  supply  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  occa- 
sional wants.    The  fer  greater  part  of  them  are  sup- 
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plied  by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour,  which 
he  purchases  with  the  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  with  the  price  <^  the  jvoduce,  of  his  own. 
But  this  purchase  cannot  be  mad?  till  such  time  as 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour  has  not  only  been 
completed,  but  sold.  A  stock  of  gobds  of  different 
Kinds;  therefore,  must  be  stored  up  somewhere, 
sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  to  Supply  him  with 
the  luateriab  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  such  time 
at  least  as  both  these  events  can  be  brought  about. 
A  weaver  ciuinot  apply  himself  entirely  to  his  pe- 
cuUar  business,  unless  there  is  before-hand  stored 
up  somewhere,  either  in  his  own  possession,  or  in 
that  of  some  other  person,  a  stock  sufficient  to 
mtuntain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  mate- 
rials and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only  com- 
pleted, but  sold  his  web.  This  accumulation  must 
evidently  b€  previous  to  his  applying  his  industry 
for  so  long  a  time  to  such  a  peculiar  business 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  previous  to  the  division  of  labour,  so 
labour  can  be  more  and  more  subdivided  in  propor- 
tion only  as  stock  is  previously  more  and  more  ac- 
cumulated. The  quantity  of  materials  which  the 
same  number  of  people  can  work  up,  increases  in  a 
great  proportion  as  labour  comes  to  be  more  and 
more  subdivided ;  and  as  the  operations  of  each 
workman  are  gradually  reduced  to  a  greater  degre* 
of  simplicity,  a  variety  of  new  machines  fcome  to 
be  invented  for  facilitating  and  abridging  those  ope- 
rations. As  the  division  of  labour  advances,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  give  constant  employment  to  an 
equal  number  of  workmen,  an  equal  stock  of  provi- 
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W)o»,  ftttd  a  greater  stock  of  materials  attdtocds  than 
what  would  have  been  necessary  in  a  ruder  state  of 
tbings,  must  be  accumulated  befbre-haad.  But  tfa* 
DUH^r  of  workmen  in  every  branch  of  business  ge« 
nerally  increases  with  tfae  division  of  labour  in  that 
bnwch ;  or  rather  it  is  the  iocrease  of  their  ntimbetf 
.  which  enables  than  to  class  and  stfbdividd  theia* 
selr^  in  this  soanner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  ^prtvioualyBeccS' 
sary  for  canning  on  tiae  great  «mpTo>Teroent  in  the 
productive  poweiB  of  labour,  so  that  accunnibiCi(Mi 
naturally  leads  to  thisiaa^HovMnent.  Tbeperaonwho 
employs  his  stock  inmauttaimog  labowyneoesavily 
wishes  to  employ  it  in  such  a. maimer  as  to  prodnca 
as  great  a  quanti^  (^  wolk  as  possible.  He  endeo* 
vours,  therefore,  both  to  make  among  his  workmen 
the  most  proper  distribution  of  employment,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  the  best  nsachinea  which  he  can 
either  invent  or  afford  to  purchase.  His  abilities,  ' 
in  both  these  respects,  aregeneraily  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  Etoek)  or  totheiuunberofpeople 
whom  )t  can  employ.  The  cpiantity  t^  industry, 
therefore,  not  only  mcreases  in  every  countiywith 
the  increase  of  the  stock  which  em^oys  it,  but,  in 
consequence  of  that  nuclease,  the  same  quantity  of 
industry  {»oduces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  geoeral  the  effects  of  the  increaseof 
stock  upon  industry  and  its  productive  powers. 

In  the  following  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  stock,  the  effects  of  its  accumu* 
lation  into  capitals  of  difierent  kind8,and  the  effects 
oftha  different  employments  of  those.capitals.  Thi4 
book  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  In  the  first  diap- 
terlhav««ideavouredtoshewwhat  wetfaedifRw* 
A  3 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

eot  parts  or  branches  into  -which  the  stock,  either  of 
an  individual  or  of  a  great  socie^,  naturally  divides 
itself.  In  the  second,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  nature  and  operation  of  money,  considered  as  a 
particulw  branch  of  the  general  stock  of  the  society. 
The  stock  which  is  accumulated  into  a  capital,  may 
either  be  employed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  be- 
loi^,  or  it  may  be  lent  to  some  other  person.  In 
the  third  apd  fourth  chapters,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  examine  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  in  both 
these  situations.  The  fifth  and  last  chapter  treats 
of  the  different  effects  which  the  different  employ- 
ments of  capital  immediately  produce  iipon  the 
quantity,  both  of  national  industry,  and  of  the  an- 
'nual  fHToduceof  land  and  labour. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  division  of  slock. 

When  the  stock  which  a  man  possesses  is  r.o 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  him  for  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks,  he  seldom  thinks  of  deriving  any 
revenue  from  it.  He  consumes  it  as  sparingly  as 
he  can,  and  endeavours  by  his  labour  to  acquire 
something  which  may  supply  its  place  before  it  be 
consumed  altogether.  His  revenue  is,  in  this 
case,  derived  from  his  labour  only.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all 
countries. 

;  But  whenhe  possessesstocksufficienttomaintain 
him  for  months  or  years,  he  naturally  endeavours  to 
derive  a, revenue  from  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserv- 

.  ing  only  so  mucK  for  his  immediate  consumption  as 
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may  maintain  him  till  this  revenue  b^ins  to  come- 
in.  His  whole  stock,  therefore,  is  distinguished 
into  two  parts.  That  part  which  he  expects  is  to 
.  afford  him  this  revenue,  is  called  his  capital.  The 
other  is  that  which  supplies  his  immediate  con* 
sumption,  and  which  consists  either,  first,  in  that 
portion  of  his  whole  {itock  which  was  or^nally  re' 
setved  for  this  purpose ;  or,  secondly,  in  his  revenue, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes 
in-,  or,  thirdly,in  such  thii^  as  had  been  purchased  - 
by  either  of  these  in  fornier  years,  and  which  are 
not  yetentirelyconsumed,suchas  a  stock  of  clothes, 
household  furniture,  and  the  like.  In  one  or  other, 
or  all  of  these  three  articles,  consists  the  stock 
which  men  commonly  reserve  for  theirown  imme- 
diate consumption. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  a  capital 
may  be  employed  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit 
to  its  employer.  ^' 

First,  it  may  be  employed  in  raising,  manu&c- 
turii^,  or  purchasing  goods,  and  selling  them  f^n 
with  a  profit.  The  capital  Mnployed  in  this  manner 
yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its  employer,  while  it 
either  remains  in  his  possession,  orcontinuesin  the 
same  shape.  The  goods  of  the  merchant  yield  him 
no  revenue  or  profit  till  he  sells'  them  fiar  money, 
and  the  money  yields  him  as  little  till  it  is  again  ex- 
changed for  goods.  His  capital  is  continually  going 
from  him  in  one  shape,  and  returning  to  him  in  ano- 
ther; anditis  only  by  means,of  such  circulation,  or 
successive  exchanges,  that  it  can  yield  him  .any 
profit.  Such  ctqjitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly 
be  called  circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  piay  be  employed  in  the  improvement 
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6  VMtSlOV   op   STOCK.  B.  II. 

at  bttid,  is  the  purduae  of  useful  machines  and  id- 
Btruments  of  trade;  or  in  such  like  things  as  yieU  a 
cttvenue  or  profit  without  chaoging  masters,  or  cir* 
caktiog  any  further.  5uchcapitaU,therdbre,may 
vtry  properly  be  c^led  fixed  capitals. 

Different  occupations  require  very  different  pro* 
portions  between  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  is  aIto< 
gather  a  circulating  capital.  He  has  occasion  for  no 
machines  or  instruments  of  trade,  unless  his  shop  or 
warehouse  be  considered  as  such. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  masfer  artificer 
or  manufeoturev  must  be  fixed  in  the  instruments  of 
his  trade.  Tbispart,  however,  is  very  small  in  some, 
and  very  great  in  others.  A  master  tiulor  requires 
no  Qtber  instruments  of  trade  but  n  parcel  of  needles. 
Those  of  the  master  shoemakers  are  a  little,  though 
but  a  very  little,  more  ex^nsive.  ThoiB,of  the 
weaver  rise  a  good  deal  above  those  of  the  shoe* 
SBaker.,  Thefargreaterpartofthecapitalofallsuck 
master  artificers,  howerer^is  circulated  either  in  the 
w*f^  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the  price.of  their  ma- 
terbls,  and  repaid  with  aprofitby  the  price  of  the 
work. 

In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is  re- 
quired. In  a  great  iron  work,  for  example,  the  fur- 
nace fw  melting  the  ore,  thefts^,  the  slit-mill^  are 
instruments  erf' trade  which  cannojt  be  erected  with- 
out a  very  great  exp^ce.  'In  coal  works,  and  mines 
of  every  kind,  the  inachinery  necessary  both  for 
.dntwti^outtfaewaterandforotherpurposes,  is&e- 
quently  still  more  expenshre. 

That  partofthe  capitated  thefenQerwhichisem* 
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'  ployed  in  the  inBtruments  of  agriculture  is  a  fixed, 
diat  which  is  employed  in  the  wages  and  maintenance 
of  his  labouring  servants  is  a  circulating,  capital. 
He  makes  a  profit  of  the  cme  by  keeping  it  m  his 
own  possession,  and  of  the  other  by  parting  with  it. 
The  price  or  value  of  his  labouring  cattle  is  a  fixed 
capital,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  instruments 
of  husbandry;  theirmaintenanceisacirculatingcapi- 
tal,  ID  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  labouring  ser- 
Tuits.  Theiknner  makes  his  profit  by  keciping  the 
labouring  cattle,  and  by  parting  with  their  mainte* 
nance.  Both  the  price  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
cattle  which  are  bought  in  and  fottened,  not  for  la- 
bour, but  fca  sale,  are  a  circulating  capital.  The 
former  makes  his  profit  by  parting  with  them.  A 
flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  that,  in  a  breeding 
country  is  boug^tin,  neither  for  labournor  for  sale, 
but  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  wool,  by  their 
milk,  and  by  their  increftse,  is  a  fixed  capital.  The 
profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their  maintenance 
-is  a  circulating  capital.  The  profit  is  made  by  part- 
ii^withit;  and  it  comes  back  with  both  its  own 
profit  and  the  profit  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  cat- 
tle, in  the  price  of  the  wool,  the  milk,  and  the  in- 
crease. The  whole  valueof  theseed  too,  is  properiy 
a  fixed-capital.  Though  it  goes  backwards  and  fi^r- 
wards  between  the  ground  and  the  granary,  it  never 
changes  masters,  and  therefore  does  not  properiy 
circulate.  The  fimner  makes  his  profit,  not  by  its 
•ale,  but  by  its  increase. 

The  general  stock  of  any  country  or  society  is  the 
same  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  memb^,  and 
'therefore  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  same  three 
portioiw,eachofwiluchha8adi8tiiictfunctionoiofflce. 
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The  first  is  that  portion  which  is  reserved  for  im- 
mediate con6umption,an()  ofwhich  the  characteristic 
is,  that  it  aflbrds  qo  revenue  or  profit.   It  consists  in 
the  stock  of  food,  clothes,  household  furniture.  Sec. 
,  which  have  been  purchased  by  their  proper  con- 
sumers, but  which  are  not  yet  entirely  consumed. 
The  whole  stock  of  mere  -dwelling-houses  too,    - 
subsisting  at  any  one  time  in  the  country,  make  a 
part  of  this  first  portion.     The  stock  that  is  laid  - 
out  in  a  house,  if  it  is  to  be  the  dwelhog-house  of 
the  proprietor,  ceases  from  that  moment  to  serve 
in  the  function  of  a  capital,  or  to  aflFord  apy  reve- 
nue to  its  owner.     A  dwelling-house,  as  such,  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  revenue  of  its  inhabitant ; 
and  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  useful  to 
him,  it  is  as  his  clothes  and  household  furniture  are 
useful  to  him,  which,  however,  make  a  part  of  his 
expence,  andnotofhisreyenue.  Ifitistobelettoa 
tenant  for  rent,  as  the  house  itself  can-  produce  no-- 
thing,  the  tenantmustalwayspaytherentoutof  some 
other  revenue  whichhe  derives, eitherfrom  labourer 
stock,  or  land.  Though  a  house,  therefore,  may  yield 
a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  "and  thereby  serve  in  the 
function  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  cannot  yield  any  to  the 
pubhc,  nor  serve  in  the  function  of  acapjtal  toil,  and 
tberevenueof  the  whole  body  of  the'peoplecan  never 
be  in  thesmallest  degree  increasedby  it.  Clothes  and 
household  furniture.in  the  same mauner,sometimes 
yield  a  revenue,  and  thereby  serve  in  the  function  of 
a  capital  to  particular  persons.     In  countries  where 
masquerades  are  common,  it  is  a  trade  to  let  out 
masquerade  dresses  for  a  night.     Upholsterers  fire- 
quentlylet  furniture  by  the  month  or  by  the  year. 
UndertjUters  let  the  furniture  of  funerals  by  the  day 
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and  by  the  week.  Many  people  let  furnished  hou- 
ses, and  get  a  rent,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
house,  but  for  that  of  the  furniture.  The  reve- 
nue, however,  which  is  derived  from  such'  things, 
must  always  be  ultimately  drawn  from  some  other 
source  of  revenue.  Of  all  parts  ofthe  stock,  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  society,  reserved  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  what  is  laid  out  in  bouses  is 
most'slowly  consumed.  A  stock  of  clothes  may 
last  several  years  ;  a  stock  of  furniture  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  a  century  ;  but  a  stock  of  houses,  well 
built  and  properly  taken  care  of,  may  last  many 
centuries.  Though  the  period  of  their  total  con- 
sumption, however,  is  more  distant,  they  are  still 
as  really  a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consump- 
tion as  either  clothes  or  household  furniture. 

The  second  ofthe  three  portions  into  which  the 
general  stock  of  the  society  divides  itself,  is  tbe 
fixed  capital,  of  .which    the  characteristic  is,  that 

.  it  affords  a  revenue  or  profit,  without  circulating 
or  changing  masters.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
four  following  articles. 

.  First,  of  all  useful  machines  and  instruments  of 
trade  which  facihtate  and  abridge  labour. 

Secondly,  of  all  those  profitable  buildings  which 
are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  not  (Hily  to 
their  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent,  but  to  the 

<  person  who  possesses  them  and  pays  that  rent  for 
.them;  such  as  shops,warehouses,workhou3es,&rm- 
houses,  with  all  their  necessary  buildings,  stables, 
granariesi,  &c.  These  are  very  different  from  mere 
dwelling-hpuses.  They  area  sort  of  instruments  of 
trade,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  , 
Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  of  what 
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has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  ckaring,  draining, 
inclosing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it  into  the 
condition  most  proper  for  tillage  and  culture.  An 
improved  &rm  may  very  justly  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  those  useful  machines  which  faci- 
litate and  abridge  labour,  and  by  means  of  which, 
an  equat  circulating  capital  can  afibrd  a  much 
greater  revenue  to  its  employer.  An  improved  farm 
is  equally  advantageous  and  more  durable  than  any 
of  those  machines,  frequently  requiring  no  other 
repairs  than  the  most  profitable  application  of  the 
former's  capital  employed  in  cultivating  it.  ' 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of 
alt  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  society. 
The  acquisition  of  such  talents,  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  acquirer  during  his  education,  study, 
oi  apprenticeship,  always  costs  a  real  expence, 
which^is  a  capital  fixed  and  realized,  as  it  were,  in 
his  person.  Those  talents,  as  they  make  a  part  of 
his  fortune,  so  do  they  likewise  of  that  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belongs.  The  improved  dexterity 
of  a  workman  may  be  <pnsidered  in  the  same  light 
as  a  machine  or  instrument  of  trade  which  facilitates 
and  abridges  labour,  and  which,  though  it  costs  a 
certain  expence,  repays  that  expence  with  a  profit. 
The  third  and  last  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  stock  of  the  society  naturally  divides 
itself,  is  the  circulating  capital,  of  which  the  cha- 
racteristic is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  only  by 
circulating  or  changing  masters.  It  is  composed 
likewise  of  four  p^s. 

First,  of  the  money  by  meansof  which  all  the 
pther  three  are  circulated  and  distributed  b>  th«ir 
propa:  cQosumers. 
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Secondlj',  of  the  stock  of  provifiions  which  an 
in  the  passession  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier,  the 
fanner,  the  com-merchant,  the  brewer,  &c.andfrom 
the  sale  of  which  they  e^ect  to  derive  a  profit. 

Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altogether 
rude,  or  more  or  less  manuftctured,  of  clothes, 
furniture,  and  bnilding,  which  are  not  yet  made  up 
into  any  of  those  three  shapes,  but  which  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  manxi&cturera,the , 
mercers,  and  drapers,  the  timber-merchants,  the 
cjupenters  and  joiners,  the  brick-makers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  of  the  work  which  is  made 
up  and  completed,  but  which  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  not  yet 
disposed  of  or  distributed  to  the  proper  con- 
sumers ;  such  as  the  finished  work  which  we  fre- 
quently find  ready-made  in  the  shops  of  the  smith, 
the.  cabinet-maker,  the  goldsmith,-  the  jeweller, 
the  china-merchant,  &c.  The  circulating  capital 
consists,  in  this  manner,  of  the  provisions,  mate- 
'rials,  and  finished  work  of  all,  kinds  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  respective  dealers,  and  of  the  money 
that  is  necessary  for  circulating  and  distributing 
them  to  those  who  are  finally  to  use  or  to  con- 
sume them. 

Of  these  four  parts,  throe, — provisions,  mate- 
rials, uid  finished  work,  are,  either  annually  or  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  r^tilarly  withdrawn  fivm 
it,  and  placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital,  or  in  the 
stock  reserved  &ir  immediate  consumption. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived 
fipom,  uid  requires  to  be  continually  supported  by, 
a  circulating  capital.  All  useful  machines  and  in- 
Btnuuents  of  t^de  are  originally  derived  from  a 
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circulating  capital,  which  furnishes  the  materials  of 
-  which  they  are  made,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
workmen  who  make  them.  They  require  too,  a  ca- 
pital of  the  same  kind  to  keep  them  in  constant 
repair. 

No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  capital.  The  most  useful 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade  will  produce 
nothing,  without  the  circulating  capital  which  af-  - 
fords  the  materials  they  are  employed  upon,and  the 
maintenance  of  th6  workmen  who  employ  them. 
Land,  however  improved,  will  yield  no  revenue 
without  a  circulating  capital,  which  maintains  the 
labourers  who  cultivate  and  collect  its  produce. 
-  To  maintain  and  augment  the  stock  which  may 
be  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  is  the  sole 
end  and  purpose  both  of  the  fixed  tmd  circulating 
capitals.  It  is  this  stock  which  feeds,  clothes,  and 
lodges  the  people.  Their  riches  or  poverty  depends 
upon  the  abundant  or  sparing  supplies  which  those 
two  capitals  can  afford  to  the  sfock  reserved  fof 
immediate  consumption. 

So  great  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital  being 
continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  general  stock  of 
the  society,  it  must  in  its  turn  require  continual 
supplies,  without  which  it  would  soon  cease  to 
exist.  These  supplies  are  principally  drawn  from 
three  sources,  the  produce  of  land,  of  mines,  and 
of  fisheries.  These  afibrd  continual  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  materials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards 
wrought  up  into  finished  work,  and  by  which  are 
replaced  the  provisions,  materials,and  finished  work 
continually  withdrawn  from  the  circulating  capital. 
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From  mines  too,  is  drawn  what  is  necessary  for 
maintaining  and  augmenting  that  part  of  it  which 
consists  in  money.  For,  though  in  the  ordinary 
coi^rse  of  business,  this  part  is  not,  like  the  other 
three,  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  Order  to 
be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  general 
stock  of  the  society,  it  must,  however,  like  all  other 
things,  be  wasted  and  worn  out  at  last,  and  some- 
times, too,  be  either  lost  or  sent  abroad,  and  must, 
therefore,  require  continual,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller,  supplies. 

Landj  mines,  and  fisheries,  require  alt  both  a  fix-' 
ed  and  a  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them ;  and 
their  produce  replaces,  with  a  profit,  -not  only  those 
capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the  society.  Thus  the 
■  farmCT  annually  replaces  to  the  manufacturer  the 
provisions  which  he  had  consumed,  and  the  mate- 
rials which  he  had  wrought  up  the'  year  before; 
and  the  manufacturer  replaces  to  the  fanner  the 
finished  work  which  he  ha4  wasted  and  worn  out 
in  the  same>  time.  This  is  the  real  exchange  that 
IS  annually  made  between  tBose  two  orders  of  peo- 
ple, though  it  seldom  happens  that  the  rude  pro-. 
duce  of  the  one,  and  the  manufactured  produce  of 
the'other,  are  directly  bartered  for  one  another ; 
because  it  seldom  happens  that  the  farmer  sells  his 
com  and  his  cattle,  his  flax  and  his  wool,  to  the 
very  same  person  of  whom  he  chooses  to  purchase 
the  clothes,  furniture,  and  instruments  of  trade, 
which  he  wants.  He  sells,  therefore,  his  rude  pro- 
duce for  money,  with  which  he  can  purchase, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  thfe  manufactured  produce 
he  h'as  occasion  for.  Land  even  replaces,  in  part  at 
least,  the  capitals  with  which  fisheries  and  minet 
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are  cultivsted.  It  is  tl»  t>'^uce  of  land  which 
draws  the  fish  Iromthc  waters;  and  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  surfoce  of  the  earth  which  extracts  tbe 
ninerals  froih  its  bow^. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fisheries,  when 
their  natural  fertility  is  eqtnd,  is  in  proportifm  to 
the  extent  and  propa  application  of  the  capitels 
empk^^  about  tbem.  When  ^  capitals  are 
equal,  and  equally  well  ap{died,  it  is  in  ptopwtion 
to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  a  tollable  secuiit^^ 
every  man  of  common  understaodiBg  wiUetufteavaur 
to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  CMnnund,  inpro- 
c^i^  either  present  enjoyveot  or  future  profit.  If 
it  is  employed  in  procuring  present  enjojrment,  it  is 
a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  Ifitis 
employed  in  procuring  ^tuiw  psofit,  it  nuist  pio- 
cure  this  profit  either  by  staying  with  him,  or  by  go- 
ing from  him.  .  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  fixed,  in  the 
other  k  is  a  circulating,  capital.  A  man  must  be 
perfectly  crazy,  who,where  there  is  a  tolerdile  secu- 
rity, does  not  employ  idl  the  stock  which  he  com- 
mands, wbedier  it  be  his  own,  or  borrowed  of  other 
.  people,  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  three  ways. 

In  those  unfortunate  couQtnes,indeed,  where  men 
are  continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of  their  sup»< 
riors,  they  frequently  bury  uid  conceal  a  great  part 
of  their  8t0ck,  in  ord^  to  have  it  always  at  hand  to 
carry  wjth  them  to  some  placeof  safety,  in  caseof 
their  bi^iag  thceatened  wi^  any  of  those  disasters 
to  which  they  consider  thonueives  as  at  aU  tauea 
«xtKwed.  This  issaid  to  be  a  common  practice  in 
Turkey,  in^bidostin,  andy  I  believe,  in  most  other 
goifiinmetttao£Asia.  Itaeemstohaveheen  acom- 
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Bkoo  practice  aaioi^  our  ancestors  during  the  vio- 
jence  of  the  £end^  goTemntent.  Treasure-trbve 
was,  m  those  times,  consida«d  as  no  contemptible 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in 
Europe.  It  consisted  in  such  treasure  as  was  found 
concealed  in  the  earth<  and  to  which  no  particular 
petsoa  could  prove  any  right.  This  was  regarded, 
in  those  times,  as  so  important  an  object,  that  it 
was  always  coi»idered  a^  belonging  to  the  sove- 
reign, tmd  neither  to  the  finder  nor  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  unless  the  right  to  it  had  been  con-  ' 
veyed  to  the  latter  by  an  expre^  clause  in  bis 
charter.  It  was  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  without  a  special 
clause  in  the  charter,  were  never  supposed  to  be 
eompiebended  in  the  gen^id  grant  of  the  lands, 
though  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal,  were, 
as  things  <rf  smaller  consequence. 

"~  CHAP.  II.  ~ 

Ofnum^,  considered  as  a  particular  branch  of  the 
general  ttoek  of  the  society,  or  of  the  expence  of 
maintaining  the  national  capital. 
It  has  been  shewn  in  the  first  book,  that  the  price 
of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  resolves  itself, 
into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays  the  wages  of 
die  labour,  another  the  profits  of  the  stock,  and  a 
third  the  rent  of  the  land  which  had  been  employed 
in  producing  and  bringing  them  to  market :  that 
th«re  are,  indeed,  some  commodities  of  which  the 
pfice  is  made  up  of  two  of  those  parts  only,  the 
wages  of  labour,  uid'  the  profits  of  stock ;  and  a 
very  few  in  which  it  consists  alt<^ther  in  one,  the 
wages  of  labour ;  but  that  the  price  of  every  com- 
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luodity  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  some  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  these  three  parts ;  every  part  of  it 
which  goes  neither  to  rent  nor  to  wages,  being  ne- 
cessarily profit  to  somebody. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  has  been  observed,  with 
regard  to  every  particular  commodity,  taken  sepa- 
rately, it  must  be  so  with  r^ard  to  all  the  commo- 
dities which  compose  the  whole  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  every  country,  taken  com- 
plexly. The  whole  price  or  exchangeable  value  of 
that  annual  produce  must  resolve  itself  into  the 
'  same  three  parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  the 
different  inhabitants  of  the  country,  either  as  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or 
the  rent  of  their  land. 

But  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  coiintry  is 
thus  divided  among,  and  constitutes  a  revenue  to, 
its  different  fnhabitants ;  yet,  as  in  the  rent  of  ia 
private  estate  we  distinguish  between  the  gross  rent 
and  the  neat  rent,  so  may  we  likewise  in  the  re- 
venue of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  country. 

The  gross  rent  of  a  private  estate  comprehends 
whatever  is  p^d  by  the  former ;  the  neat  rent, 
what  remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  deducting 
the  sxpencc  of  management,  of  repairs,  and  all 
other  necessary  charges ;  or  what,  without  hurting 
his  estate,  he  can  afford  to  place  in  his  stock  re- 
served for  immediate  consumption,  or  to  spend 
upon  his  table,  equipage, the  ornaments  of  his  house 
and  iUmiture,  his  private  enjoyments  and  amuse- 
ments. His  real  wealth  is  in  proportion,  not  to 
his  gross,  but  to  his  neat  rent. 

The  gross  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
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country  comprehends  the  whole  annual  produce 
of  their  land  and  labour ;  the  neat  revenue,  what 
remains  free  to  them,  after  deducting  the  expence 
of  maintaining,  first,  their  fixed,  and,  secondly, 
dieir  circulating,  capita),  or  what,  without  en- 
croaching upon  their  coital,  they  can  place  in  their 
stock  reserved  for'  immediate  consumption,  or 
spend  upon  their  subsistence,  conveniencos  and 
amusements.  Their  real  wealth  too,  is  in  propor- 
tion, not  to  their  gross,  but  to  their  neat  revenue. 
The  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital  must  evidently  be  excluded  fi^m  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  society.  Neither  the  materials  ne- 
cessary for  supporting  their  useful  machines  and 
instruments  of  trade,  their  profitable  buildings,  &c. 
nor  the  produce  of  the  labour  necessary  for  fa- 
shioning those  materials  into  the  proper  form,  can 
ever  make  any  part  of  it.  The  price  of  that  labour 
may  indeed  make  a  part  of  it ;  as  the  workmen  so 
employed  may  place  the  whole  value  of  their  wages 
in  their  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption. 
But  in  other  sorts  of  labour,  both  the  price  and  tjie 
produce  go  to  this  stock ;  the  price  to  that  of  the 
workmen,  the  produce  to  that  of  other  people, 
whose  subsistence,  conveniences,  and  amitsements, 
are  augmented  by  the  labour  of  those  workmen: 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  increase 
the  productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to  enable  the 
scune  number  of  labourers  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work.  In  a  farm  where  all  the  necessary 
buildings,  fences,  drains,  communications,  &c.  are 
in  the  most  perfect  good  opler,  the  same  number  <>f 
bbourers  and  labouring  cattle  will  raise  a  nuch 
greater  produce,  than  in  one  of  equal  extent  and 
VOL.  II.  B  . 
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equally  good  ground,  but  not  furnished  with  equal 
conveniences.  In  manufactures,  the  same  number 
of  hands,  assisted  with  the  best  machinery,  will, 
work  up  amuch  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  with' 
more  imperfect  instruments  of  trade.  The  expence 
which  is  properly  laid  out  upon  a  fixed  capital  of 
any  kind,  is  always  repaid  with  great  profit,  and  in- 
<a«ases  the  annual  produce  by  a  much  greater  va- 
lue than  that  of  the  support  which  such  improve- 
ments require.  This  support,  however,  still  .requires 
acertain  portion  of  that  produce.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  materials,  and  the  labeurof  a  certain  number 
of  workmen,  both  of  which  might  have  been  im- 
mediate^ employed  to  augment  the  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  the  subsistence  and  eohveoiencies  of 
the  society,  are  thus  diverted  to  another  employ- 
ment, highly  advantageous  indeed,  but  stiil  different 
ftom  this  one.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  alt  such- 
improvements  in  mephanics,  as.  enable  the  same 
number  of  workmen  to  perform  an, equal  quantity  of 
work  with  cheaper  and  simpler  machinery  than  had 
been  usual  b^ore,  areahvnya  regarded  as  advanta^ 
geous  to  every  society.  A  certain  quantity  of  mate- 
rials, and  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workr 
Bten,  which  had  beforebeen  employed  in  supporting 
, a  more  complex  and  expensive  machinery,  can  after- 
wards be  ap|died  to  augment  the  quantity  »f  work 
which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is  useful  only 
for  performing.  The  undertaker  of  some  great  ma- 
nufectory,  who  employs  a  thousand  a  year  in  the 
maintenance  of  bis  machinery,  if  he  can  reduce  this 
expence  to  five  hundred,,  will  naturally  employ  the 
other  five  hundred  in  purchasing  an  additionali 
quantity  of  materials,  to  be  wrought  up  by  an  ad- 
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ditioEtal  number  of  workmen.  The  quantity  of  that 
work,  therefore,  which  his  macliinery  \vs&  useful 
only  for  performing,  wiU  naturally  be  augmented, 
and  with  it  all  the  advantage  and  conveniency 
which  the  society  can  derive  from  that  work. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in 
ft  great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared  tp 
that  of  repairs  in  a  private  estate.     The  expence  of 
repstirs  may  frequently  be  necessary  for  supporting 
the  produce  of  the  estate,  and  consequently  both 
the  gross  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord.     When 
by  a  more  proper  direction,  however,  it  caa  be  di- 
minished without  occasioning  any  diminution  of 
,  produce,  the  gross  rent  remains  at  least  the  same  as . 
before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necessarily  augmented. 
But  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining 
the  fixed  capital  is  thiig  necessarily  excluded  fi'onj 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  society,  it  is  not  the  samq 
case  with  that  of  maintaining  the  cifculating  capi- 
tal.  Of  the  four  parts,  of  which  this  latter  capi- 
tal is  composed,  money,  provisions,  materials,  and 
finished  work,  the  three  last,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, are  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed 
either  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  society,  or  in  their 
stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  What- 
ever portion  of  those,  consumable  goods  is  not  em- 
plo}Fcd  in  maintaining  the  former,  goes  all  to  the 
latter,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
society.     The  maintenance  of  those  three  parts  of 
the  circulatii^  capital,  therefore,  withdraws  no  por- 
tion of  the  annual  produce  fix>m  the  neftt  revemie 
of  the  society,  besides  what  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  fixed  capital. 
The  circulatiiig,oapital  of  a  society  is  in  this  re- 
B  9 
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spect  diflerent  from  that  of  an  individual.  That  of 
«n  individual  is  totally  excluded  firom  making  any 
part  ofhis  heat  revenue,  whieh  must  consist  altoge- 
ther in  his  profits.  Hut  though  the  circulating  ca- 
pital of  every  individual  makes  a  part  of  that  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs,  it  u>  not  upon  that  ac-  . 
count  totally  excluded  from  making  a  part  likewise 
of  their  neat  revenue.  Though  the  whole  goods  in 
a  merchant's  shop  must  by  no  means  be  placed  in 
his  own  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption^ 
they  may  in  that  of  other  people,  who,  from  a  reve- 

■  nue  derived  from  other  funds,  may  regularly  replace 
their  value  to  him,  tc^ether  with  its  profits,  with- 
out occasioning  any  diminuticui  either  ofhis  capital 
or  of  theirs. 

,  Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maintenance 
can  occasion  any  diminution  in  their  neat  revenue. 
'  The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circulating 
capital  which  consists  in  money,  so  far  as  they  afiect 
the  revenue  of  the  society,  bear  a  very  great  resem- 
blance to  one  another. 

'  First,  as  those  machines  and  instruments  of  trade, 
&c.'  require  a  certain  expence,  first  to  erect  them, 
and  afterwards  to  support  them,  both  which  expen- 
ees  though  they  make  a  partof  the  gross,  are  de- 
ductions fi-om  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society ;  so 
the  stock  of  moqey  which  circulates  in  any  coun- 
try mu^t  require  a  certain  e^pence,  first  to  collect  • 
it,  and  afterwards  to  suppwt  it ;  both  which  expen- 
ces,  though  tbey  make  a  part  of  the  gross,  are,  in 
the  same  manner,  deductions  from  the  neat  revenue 
of  the, society.  A  certtun  quantity  of  very  valuable 
materials,  gold  and  silver,  and'  of  very  curious  la- 
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boar,  instead  of  augmenting  the  stock  reserved  An 
immediate  consumption,  the  subsistence,  con- 
veniencies,.  and  amusements,  of  individuals,  is  em- 
ployed ia  supporting  that  great  but  expensive 
instrument  of  commerce,  by  means  of  which  every 
individual  in  the  society  has  his  subsistence,  con^ 
veoiendes,  and  amusements,  regularly  distributed 
to  him  in  their  properpFoportlons. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  instruments  cf 
trade,  &c/  which  compose  the  fixed  capital  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  society,  make  nq  part  either  - 
ofthegrossorof  the-neat  revenue  of  either  ;  somo-. 
ney,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
society  is  regularly  distributed  among  all  its  differ- 
ent members,  makes  i  tself  no  part  oS  that  revenue. 
The  great  wheel  of  circulation'  is  altc^ther  differ- 
ent from  the  goods  which  are  circulated  by  meai)s 
of  it.  The  revenue  of  the  society  consists  ^toge- 
ther in  those  goods,  and  not  in  the  whed  which  cir- 
culates them.  In  computing  either  the  gross  or  the 
neat  revenue  of  any  society,  we  must  always,  from 
their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money  and  goods, 
deduct  the  whole  value  of  the  money,  of  which  ' 
not  a  single  farthing  can  ever  make  any  part  of 
•  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which  can 
make  this  proposition  appear  either  doubtful  or  pa- 
radoxical. When  properly  explained  and  under- 
stood, it  is  almost  setf-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  sum  of  money, 
we  sometimes  mean  nothing  but  the  metal  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  sometimes  we  include  in 
our  meaning  some  obscure  refereace  to  the  goods 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  or  to  the* 
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power  6f  purchasing  which  the  possession  of  it  con- 
veys. Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  circulating 
money  of  England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen 
minions,  we  mean  only  to  express  the  amount  of 
the  metal  pieces,  which  some  writeirs  have  comput- 
ed, or  rather  have  supposed,  to  circulate  in  that 
country.  But  when  we  say  that  a  maa  is  worth 
fifty  or  a  hundred  pouTids  a  year,  we  mean  chm- 
morily  to  express  not  only  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to  him,  but  the  va- 
lue of  the  goods  which  he  can  annually  purchase 
or  consume  ;  we  mean  commonly  to  ascertain  what 
is  or  ought  to  be  his  way  of  living,'  or  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life  in  which  he  can  with  propriety  indulge  himself. 

When,  by  any  particular  sum  of  money,  we  mean 
not  Only  to  express  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
ofwhich  it  is  comprosed,  but  to  include  in  its  sig- 
nification some  obscure  reference  to  the  goods 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  them,  the  wealth 
Or  revenue  which  it  in  this  case  denotes,  is  equal 
only  to  one  of  the  two  values  which  are  thus  in- 
timated Somewhat  ambiguously  by  the  same  word, 
and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  fofmer, 
to  the  money's  worth  more  properly  than,  to  the 
money. 

Thus,  ifaguineabe  the  weekly  pension  ofapar- 
ticular  person,  he  can  in  the  course  of  the  week 
purchase  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  subsistence, 
conveniences  and  amusements.  In  proportipn  as 
thisquantity  is  great  orsmall,  so  arehis  real  riches,hi8 
realweeklyrevenue.  His  weekly  revenueis  certainly 
not  equal  both  to  the  guinea  and  to  what  can  be 
purchased  with  it,  but  onlyto  one  or  other  of  those 
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two  equal  values,  and  to  the  latier  more  prc^Hy 
'than  to  the  former,  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather 
than  to  the  guinea. 

If  the  pension  of  such  a  person  was  paid  to  him, 
not  in  gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a  guinea,  hi$ 
revenue  surely  would  not  so  properly  consist  in  th$ 
piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could  get  for  it.  A 
'  'guinea  may  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  a  certain 
■quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  upon  all 
*he  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  revenue 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid,  does  not  so  proper- 
ly consist  in  the  piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  hec^ 
get  for  it,  or  in  what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it 
■could  be  exchanged  for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill 
upon  a  bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the 
most  useless  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  oryeariy  revenue  of  all  the 
difierent  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the  same 
manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently  is,  paid  to 
them  in  money,  their  real  richCs,  however,  the  real 
weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of  them  taken  to- 
gether, must  always  be  great  or  small  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  consumable  goorls  which  they 
can  all  of  them  purchase  with  this  money.  Tlie 
whole  revenue  of  all  »of  them  taken  together  is  evi- 
dently not  equal  to  both  the  money  and  the  con- 
sumable goods,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  those 
two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to 
the  former. 

Though  we  frequently,  th««ft>re,  express  a  per- 
son's revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annual- 
ly paid  to  him,  it  is.  because  the  amount  of  those 
pieces  regulates  the  extent  of  his  power  of  purchas- 
ing, or  the  value  ofthe  goods  which  he  can  anuu- 
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allyaHbrdto  consume.  WestUlconsiderhisrevcnue 
as  consisting  in  thispow^  of  purchasing  or  consu- 
ming, and  not  in  the  pieces  wbicjj  convey  it. 

But  if  this  is  sufficiently  evident  even  with  re- 
gard to  an  individual,  it  is  stitl  more  so  with  re- 
gard  to  a  society.  The  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
which  are  annually  paid  to  an  individual,  is  often  . 
precisely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is  upon  that 
account  the  shortest  and.best  expression  of  its.  va- 
lue.  But  the  amount  of  the  raet^l  pieces  which  ~ 
circulate  in  a  society,  can  never  be  equal  to  the  re- 
•  venue  of  all  its  members.  As  the  same  guinea 
which  pays  -the  weekly  pension  of  one  man  to-day 
may  pay  that  of  another  to-morrow,  and  that  of  a 
third  the  day  thereafter,  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  annually  circulate  in  any  cbuntry, 
must  always  be  of  much  less  value  thah  the  whole 
money  pensions  annually  paid  with  them.  But  the 
power  of  purchasing,  or  the  goods  which  can  suc- 
cessively be  bought  with  the  whole  of  those  mo- 
ney pensions,  as  they  are  successively  paid,  must 
always  be  precisely  of  the  same  value  with  those 
pensions ;  as  must  likewise  be  the  revenue  of 
the  differci,nt  persons  to  whom  they  are  paid.  That 
revenue,  therefore,  cannot  consist  in  those  metal 
pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  so  much  inferior  to 
its  value,  but  in  the  power  of  purchasing,  in  the 
,  goods  which  can  successfully  be  bought  with  them 
as  they  circulate  from  hand  to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circulation, 
the  great  instrument  of  commerce,  like  all  other  in- 
struments of  trade,  though  it  makes  a  part,  and  a 
very  valuable  part,  of  the  capital,  makes  no  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  society  to  which  it  belongs ;  and 
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though  the  metal  pieces  ofwhich  it  is  ccnnposed,  in 
the  course  of  their  annual  circulation,  distribute  to- 
every  man  the  revenue  which  properly  belongs  to 
him,  they  make  themselves  lio  part  of  that  revenue,- 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  machines  and  itistru- 
ments  of  trade,  &c.  which  compose  the  fixed  capital, 
bear  this  further  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  cir- 
culating capittd  which  consists  in  money  ;  that  as 
every  teving  in  the  expence  of  erectii^  tind  sup- 
porting those  machines,  which  does  not  diminish  , 
the  productive  powers  of  labour,  is  an  improve-' 
ment  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society ;  so  every 
saving  in  •  the  expence  of  collecting  and  support- 
ing that  part  of  the  circulating  capital  which  con- 
sists  in  money,  is  an  improvement  of  exactly  the 
same  kind. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly  too 
been  explained  already,  in  what  mannerevery  saving 
in  the  expence  of  supporting  the  fixed  capital  is  an  , 
improvement  of  the  iteat  revenue  of  the  society. 
The  whole  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  every  work 
is  necessarily  divided  between  his  fixed  and  his  cir- 
culating capital.  While  his  whole  capital  remains 
the  same,  the  smaller  the  one  part,  the  greater  must 
necessarily  be  the  other.  It  is  the  circulating  capital 
which  furnishes  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour, 
and  puts  industry  into  motion.  Every  saving,  there- 
fore, in  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital, 
which  does  not  diminish  the  productive  powers  of 
labbur,  must  increase  the  fund  which  puts  industry 
.into  motion,  and  consequently  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour,  the  real  revenue  of  every  so- 
ciety. 

The  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  replaces  a  very  expensive  instrument 
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of  commerce  with  one  much  less  costly,  and  some- 
times equally  convenient.  Circulation  comes  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  costs  less  both 
to  erect  and  to  maintain  than  the  old  one.  But  in 
what  manner  this  operation  is  performed,  and  in 
what  manner  it  tends  to  increase  either  the  gross  or 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  society,  is  not  allc^ethcr 
80  obTious,  and  may  therefore  require  some  fur- 
ther expUcatioQ. 

There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money ; 
but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  tmd  bankers  are 
the  species  which  is  best  known,  and  which  seems 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  have 
such  confidence  in  the  fcwtune,  probity, ,  and  pru- 
dence of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  such  of  his  pro- 
missory notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  pre- 
sented to  him,  those  notes  come  to  have  the  same 
currency  as  gold  and  silver  money,  from  the  confi- 
dence that  such  money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for 
them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  customers 
his 'own  promissory  notes,  to  the  extent,  we  shall 
suppose,  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  As  thoae 
notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  money,  his  debtor 
p^y  him  the  same  interest  as  if  he  had  lent  them  so 
much  money.  This  interest  is  the  source  of  his 
gain.  .  Though  some  of  thoae  notes  are  continually 
coming  back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  ^;eCher.  ' 
Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation,  therefore, 
notes  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  may,  fre- 
quently, be  a  sufficient  provision  for  answer!^  oc- 
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casional  demands.  By  this  operation,  therefore, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  per- 
form all  the  functions  which  a  hundred  thousand 
could  otherwise  have  performed.  The  same  ex- 
changes may  be  made,  the  same  quantity  of  consur 
inable  goods  may  be  circulated  and  distributed  to  ■ 
their  proper  consumers,  by  means  of  his  promissory 
notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and  silver  money. 
Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, can  in  this  manner  be  spared  from  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  ;  and  if  different  operations  of 
the  same  kind  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  carried 
on  by  many  different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole 
circulation  may  thus  be  conducted  with  a  fit^h  part 
only  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  requisite. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  cir- 
culating money  of  some  particular  country  amount- 
ed, ataparticular time,  toone million  sterling, that 
sum  being  then  sufficient  for  circulating  the  whole 
annual  prodi>ce  of  their  land  and  labour ;  let  us  sup- 
pose, too,  that  some  time  thereafter,  different  banks 
and  bankers  issued  promissory  notes,  payable  to  the 
bearer,  to  the  extent  of  one  million,  reserving  in 
their  different  coffers  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
foranswering  occasional  demands  ;  there  would  re- 
main, therefore,  iocirculation,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  and  amillion  of  bank 
notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pa- 
per and  money  together.  But  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  had  before  re- 
quired only  one  million  to  circulate  and  distribute  it 
to  its  pri^r  consumers)  and  that  annual  produce 
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cannot  be  immediately  augmented  by  those  opera- 
tions of  banking.  One  million,  therefore,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  circufate  it  after  them.  The  goods  to  be 
bought  and  sold  beio^  precisely  the  same  as  before, 
the  same  quantity  of  money  will  be  sufficient  for 
buying  and  selling  them.     The  channel  of  circula> 
tion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  will  re- 
main precisely  the  same  as  before.    One  million  we 
have  supposed  sufficient  to  fill  tfaatchannel.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  poured  into  it  beyond  this  sum, 
cannot  run  into  it,  but  must  overflow.  One  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  poured  into 
it.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  therefore,  must 
overflow, thatsum  beingover  and  above  whatcanbe' 
employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country.     But 
though  this  sum  cannot  be  employed  at  home,  it  is 
too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.    It  will,  there- 
fore, be  sent  abroad  in  order  to  seek  that  profitable 
employment  which  itcannot  find  at  home.  But  the 
paper  cannot  go  abroad ;  because  at  a  distance  from 
the  banks  which  issue  it  and  from  the  country  in 
which  payment  of  it  can  be  exacted  by  law,  it  will 
not  be  received  in  common  payments.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver, therefore,  to  the  amountof  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  will  be  sent  abroad,  and  the  channel 
of  home  circulation  will  remain  filled  with  a  million 
of  paper,  instead  of  a  million  of  those  metals  which 
filled  it  before. 

But  thoughsogreataquantityofgold  and  silver 
is  thus  sent  abroad,  we  must  not  imagine  that  it  is 
sent  abroadfor  nothii^,  ortfaat  its  proprietors  make 
a  present  of  it  to  foreign  nations.  They  will  ex- 
change it  for  foreign  goods  of  some  kindor  another, 
in  order  to  supply  the  consumption  eith^  bf  some 
other  foreign  country,  or  of  their  owhi 
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If  they  eQiptoy  it  in  purchasing  goods  in  one  fo- 
reign country,  in  order  to  supply  the  consumption  of 
another,  or  in  what  is  called  the  carrying  trade,  what- 
everprofit  they  make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat 
revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund, 
created  fof  carrying  on  a' new  trade;  domestic  busi- 
ness being  now  transacted  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  being  converted.into  a  fund  for  this  new  trade. 
If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for 
home  consumption,  they  may  either,  first,  purchase 
such  goods  as  are  likely  to  be  consumed  by  idle 
people  who  produce  nothing,  such  as  foreign  wines, 
foreign  silks,  &c.  or,  secondly,  they  may  purchase 
-an  additional  stock  of  materials,  tools,  and  provi- 
sions, in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an  addi- 
tional number  of  industrious  people,  who  re-pro- 
duce, with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their  annual  con- 
sumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  first  way,  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  mcreases  expence  and  consump- 
tion, without  increasing  production,  or  establish- 
ing any  permanent  fund  for  supporting  that  ex- 
pence,  and  is  in  every  respect  hurtful  to  the  socie^. 
So  for  as  it  is  employed  iii  the  second  way,  it  pro- 
motes industry;  and  though  it  increases  the  con- 
sumption of  the  society,  itprovidesapermailcnt  fiind 
for  supporting  the  consumption.;  the  people  who 
consume  re-producing,  with  a  profit,  the  whole  value 
of  their  annual  consumption.  The  gross  revenue  Qf 
the  society,  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  la- 
bour, is  increased  by  the  whole  value  which  the  la- 
bour of  those  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon 
which  they  are  employed,  and  their  neat  revenue  by 
what  remains  of  this  value,  after  deducting  what  is 
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necessary  for  supporting  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  their  trade. 

That  the  greater  part  c^the  gold  and  silver  which, 
being  forced  abroad  by  thoae  operations  of  banking, 
is  employed  in  purchaaiog  foreign  goods  for  home 
consumption,  is,  and  must  be,  employed  in  purchas- 
ing those  of  this  second  kind,  seems  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  almost  unavoidable.  Though  some  par- 
ticular men  may  sometimes  increase  their  cxpence 
very  considerably,  though  their  revenue  does  not 
increase  at  all,  we  may  be  assured  that  no  class  or 
order  of  men  ever  does  so;  because,  though  the 
principles  of  common  prudence  do  not  always  go- 
vern the  cbnduct  of  eveay  individual,  they  always 
influence  that  of  the  majority  of  every  class  or  order. 
Uut  the  revenue  of  idle  people,  considered  as  a  class 
or  order,  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be  in- 
creased by  those  operations  of  banking.  Theirex- 
pence  in  general,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  increas- 
ed by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  individuals  among 
them  may,  and  in  reality,  sometimes  is.  The  de- 
mand of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  foreign  goods, 
being  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  before,  a 
very  small  part  of  the  money,  which,  being  forced 
abroad  by  those  operations  of  banking,  is  employed 
in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption, 
is  likely  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  those  for 
their  use.  The  greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be 
destined  for  the  employment  of  industry^  and  not 
for  the  maintenance  of  idleness. 

When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  industry  which 
the  circulating  capital  of  any  society  can  employ,  we 
must  always  have  regard  to  those  parts  of  it  only, 
which  consist  in  provisions,  materials,  and  finished. 
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work:  the  other,  which  consists  in  money,  and 
which  serves  only  to  circulate  those  three,  must 
always  be  deducted.  In  order  to  put  industry  into 
motion,  three  thing?  are  requisite;  materials  to  work 
upon,  tools  10.  work  with,  and  the  wages  orrecom-. 
pence  for  the  sake  of  which  the  work  is  done.  Mo- 
ney is  neither  a  material  to  work  upon,  nor'a  tool  to 
work  with;  and  though  the  wages  of  the  workman 
are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money,  his  real  reve- 
nue, like  that  of  all  other  men,  consists,  not  in  the 
moDey,.but in  the  money's  worth;  notin  the  metal 
pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them. 

The  quantity  of  industry  which  any  capital  can 
employ,  must,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  workmen  whom  it  can  supply  with  materials, 
tools,  and  a  maintenance  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  work.  Money  may  be  requisite  for  purchas- 
ing the  materials  and  tools  of  the  woFk,  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  workmen;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  industry  which  the  whole  capital  can  em- 
ploy, is  certainly  not  equal  both  to  the  money 
which  purchases,  and  to  the  materials,  tools,  and 
maintenance,  which  are  purchased  with  it,  but 
only  to  one  or  other  of  those  two  values,  »nd  to 
the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

When  paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of  gold 
and  silver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating 
ci^tal  can  supply,  may  be  increased  by  the  whole 
TOlue  of  gold  and  silver  which  used  to  be  wnployed 
in  purchasing  them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great 
wheel  of  circulation  atvl  distribution,  is  adde^,to  the 
goods  which  are  circulated  and  distributed  bymeani 
of  it.     The  etperation,  in  some  measuK,  c^emUes 
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that  of  the  nndertaker  of  some  great  work,  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  improvement  in  mechanics, 
takes  down  his  old  machinery,  and  adds  the  differ- 
ence between  its  price,  and  that  of  the  new  to  his 
circulating  capital,  to  the  fund  from  which  he  fur- 
nishes materials  and  wf^es  to  his  workmen'.    ' 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  mo- 
ney of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  per- 
haps imp4)8siblc  to  determine.  It  has  been  comput- 
ed by  different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  ft 
twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth,  part  of  that  value.  But 
tiow  small  so^ever  the  proportion  which  the  circulat- 
ing money  may  b^ar  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce,  as  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a 
small  part,  of  that  produce,  is  ever  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a  very 
considerable  propprtion  to  that  part.  When,  there- 
fore, by  the  substitution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  silver 
necessary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a 
fifth  part  of  the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four  fifths  be 
added  to  the  funds  which  are  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  mak^  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  industry, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour. 

An  operation  of  tlus  kind  has,  within  these  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed  in  Scot- 
land, b(y  the  erection  of  new  banking  companies  in 
almost  every  considerable  town,  and  even  in  some 
country  villages,  Theeffects  of  it  have  been  precise- 
ly those  above  described.  The  business  of  the  coun* 
try  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  pa- 
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perof  those  difiefent  banking  companies  with  which 
purchases  and  payments  of  all  -kinds  are  commonly 
made.  Silver  very  seldom  appears,  except  in  the 
change  of  a  twenty'Shilling  bank  note,  and  gold 
.  still  seldomer.  Butthoughthe  conduct  of  all  those 
different  companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable^ 
and  had  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliameift 
to  regulate  it,  the  country,  notwithstanding,  has 
evidently  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade;  I 
have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of 
(liasgow  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years  after  the 
firstercctionof  the  banks  there;  and  that  the  trade 
of  Scotland  has  more  than  quadrupled,  since,  the 
first  erection  of  the  two  public  banks  at  Edinbui^h, 
of  which  the  one,  called  the  Dank  of  Scotland,  was 
established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1695;. the 
other,  called  the  Royal  bank,  by  royal'charter  in 
1737- '  Whether  the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in  ge- 
neral, or  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  in.  particular,  has 
really  in'creased  in  so  great  a  proportion,  during  to 
^ort  a  period,  I  do'tiol  pretend  to  know.  If  either 
of  them  has  increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seems  to 
bean  effect  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  thesole 
operation  of  this  cause.  That  the  trade  and  indus- 
try of  Scotland,  however,  have  increased  very  con- 
siderably duringthis  period, and  that  the  banks  have 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  this  increase,  cannot  be 
doubted.  ' 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  whiclr  circulated 
in  Scotland  before  the  union  in  1707,  and  which, 
immediatelyafterit,  was  brought  into  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  in  order,  to  be  recoined,  amounted  to 
411,117/.  10a.  9d.  sterling.  Noaccount  has  bee* 
got  of  the  gold  coin;  but  it  appears  from  the  an- 
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cient  accounts  of  the  mint  of  Scotland,  that  the 
valueof  the  gold  annually  coined  somewhat  exceed' 
ed  that  of  the  silver*.  There  were  a  good  many  peo- 
ple too  Upon  this  occasion,  who,  from  a  diffidence 
of  repByment,  did  not  bring  their  silverinto  the  bank  ■ 
of  Scotland;  and  there  was,  besides,  some  English 
coin,  which  was  not  calkd  in.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  which  circulated  in 
Scotland  before  the  union,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  amillion  sterUng.  It  seems  to  have  con- 
stituted almost  the  whole  circulation  of  that  coun- 
try ;  for  though  the  circulation  ]  of  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  which  had  then  no  rival,  was  considera- 
ble, it  seems  to  have  made  but  a  very  small  part  of 
.  the  whole.  In  the  present  times,  the  whole  circu- 
lation of  Scotland  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
two  millions,  of  which  that  part  which  consists  in 
gold  and  silver,  most  probably  does  not  amount  to 
half  a  million.  But  though  the  circulating  gold 
and  silver  of  Scotland  have  sufiered  so  great  a  dimi- 
nution during  this  period,  its  real  riches  and  pros- 
perity do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any.  Its  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  have  evi- 
dently been  augmented. 

'  It  ischiefly  by  discountingbillsof  exchange,  that 
is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them  before  they  are 
due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and  bankers 
issue  their  promissory  notes.  They  deduct  always, 
upon  whatever  sum  they  advance,  the  legal  interest 
jtill  the  bill  shall  become  due.  The  payment  of  the 
bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  had  been  advanced,  together  with  a 
*  See  RuMman'i  Piefac"  to  Aidvrsen't  Diplooiala,  &c.  Scotin^ 
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clear  profit  of  the  interest.  The  banker,  who  ad- 
vances to  the  merchant  wh»se  bill  he  discounts,  not 
gold  and  silver,  but  his  own  promissory  notes,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  discount  to  a  greater 
amount  by  the  whole  value  of  his  promissory  notes, 
which  he  finds,  by  experience,  are  commonly  in  cir* 
culation.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  cleau" 
gain  of  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

The  .Commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  present  is 
not  very  great,  vrasstill  more  inconsiderable  when 
the  two  first  banking  companies  were  established ; 
and  those  companies  would  have  had  but  little  trade, 
had  tfiey  confined  their  business  tothe  discounting 
of  bills  ofeschange.  They  invented,therefore,  an- 
other method  of  issuing  their  promissory  notes ;  by 
granting  what  they  called  cash  accounts,  that  is, 
by  giving  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  sum  (two 
or  three  thousands  pounds  for  example),  to  any  in- 
dividjjal  who  couldprocuretwoiiersonsofundoubt- 
ed  credit  and  good  landed  estate  to  become  surety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  should  be  advan- 
ced to  him,  within  the 'Sum  for  which  the  i^redit 
had  been  given,  shouldbe  refKiid  upon  demand,  to- 
gether with  the  legal  intetest  Credits  of  this  kind 
are,  I  believe,  commonlygranted  by  banksand  ban- 
kers in  all  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
easy  terms  upon  which  the  Scotch  banking  compa- 
niesaccept  oftepayment  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  have  perhaps  been  the  principal 
cause,  both  of  the  great  tra^  of  those  companies, 
and  of  the  beoefit  which  the  country  has  received 
ftom  it. 

Whoever  has  acreditofthis  kind'with  one  (^those 

companies,  and  borrows  a  thousand  paundsi,upoa 
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it,  foT  example,  may  repay  this  sum  piece-meal, 
by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at  a  time,  the  compa- 
ny discounting  a  proportionable  part  9f  the  interest 
of  the  great  sum  trom  the  day  on  which  each   of 
those  small  sums  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this 
manner  repaid.    Alt  merchants,  therefore,  and  al- 
most all  men  of  business,  find  it  convenient  to  keef^ 
such  cash  accounts  with  them,  and  are  thereby 
interested  to  promote  the  tradeof  those  companies, 
by  readily  rec«ving  their  notes  in  all  payments, 
and  by  encour^ing  all  those  with  whom  they  have 
any  influence  to  do  the  same.    The  banks,  when 
their  customers  apply  to  them  for  money,  geiierally 
advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  promissory  notes. 
These  the  merchants  pay  away  to  the  manu&c- 
turers  for  goods,  the  manufacturers  to  the  farmers- 
for  materials  and  provisions,  the  farmers  to  their 
'    hndlords  for  rent ;  the  landlords  repay  them  to  the 
merchants  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  with 
#hich  they  supply  them,  and  the  merchants  agam 
fetum  them  to  the  banks,  in  order  to  balance  their 
cash  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have 
borrowed  of  them  ;  and  thus    almost  the  whole 
money  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  by 
means  of  them.    Hence  the  great  trade  of  those 
companies. 

By  means  of  thosecash  accounts,  every  merchant 
can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade 
than  he  otherwise  coulddo.  Iftherearetwo  mer- 
chants, one  in  LcHxkm,  andtheotherin£dinbuT^ 
whoemplc^  equaLstocks  in  the  same  brnnch  of  trade, 
the  Edinburgh  merchant  can,  without  imprudence, 
cany  on  a  greater  trade,  and  give  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  people,  than  the  Loodoa  mer- 
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chant.  The  London  merchant  must  always  keep  by 
him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  either  in  his  6wn 
coffers,  or  in  those  of  his  banker,  who  ^ves  him  no 
interest  for  it,  in  order  to  answer  the  demands  con* 
tinually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of  thegoods 
which  he  purchases  upon  credit.     Let  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  this  sum  be  supposed  five  hundred 
pounds.    The  value  of  the  goods. ita  bis  warehouse  . 
must  always  be  less,  by  five  hundred  pounds,  thaa 
it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  keep 
such  a  sum  unemployed.    Let  us  suppose  that  he 
generally  disposes  of  his  whole  stock  upon  hand,  or 
of  goods  to  the  valueof  his  whole  stock  upon  hand, 
once  in  the'^year.     By  being  obliged  to  keep  so 
great  a  sum  unemployed,  he  must  sell  in  a  year 
five  hundred  pounds  worth   less  goods  than  he ' 
might  otherwise  have. done.     His  annua]  profits 
must  be  less  by  all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the 
sale  of  five  hundred  pounds  worth  more  goods;  and 
the'numbef  of  people  employed  in  preparing  his 
goods  for  the  market,  must  be  less  by  all  those  t'hat 
five  hundred  pounds  more  stock  could  have  em- 
ployed.   The  merchant  in  Edinbui^h,  on  the  otha: 
hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed  for  answering 
such  occasional  demands.     When  they  actually 
come  upon  him,  he  satisfies  them  firom  his  cash 
account  with  the  bank,  and  gradually  replaces  the 
sum  borrowed  with  the  money 'ot  paper  which 
comes  in  -from  the  occasional  sales  of  his  goods. 
With  the  same  stock,  therefcwe,  becan,  without  im- 
-pnidenc^,  have  at  all  times  in  his  warehouse  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  than  the  London  merchant;  and 
can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himself,  and 
give  constant  employjnent  to  a  greaternumber  of  in^ 
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dustrious  people  who  prepare  those  goods  for  the 
market.  Hence  the  great  benefit  which  the  coun- 
try has  derived  from  this  trade. 

The  facihty  of  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  it 
may  be  thought,  indeed  gives  the  English  mer- 
chants a  coiivenieiicy  equivalent  to  the  cash  ac- 
counts of  the  Scotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch 
merchants,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  discount 
.their  bills  of  exchange  a»  easily  as  the  English 
merchants;  and  have,  besides,  the  additional  con- 
veniency  of  their  cash  accounts. 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which  can 
easily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the. ' 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  supplies  the 
place, orwhich  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the 
'  same)  would  circulate  there,  if  there  was  no  paper 
money.  If  twenty-shilling  notes,  for  example,  are 
the  lowest  paper  money  current  iti  Scotland,  the 
whole  of  that  currency  which  can  easily  circulate 
there,cannotexceedthe  sum  of  gold  and  silver  which 
would  be  necessary  for  transacting  the  annual  ex- 
changes of  twenty  shiUings  value  and  upwards,  usu- 
ally transacted  within  that  country.  Should  the  cir- 
culating paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  sum,  as  the 
excess  could  neither  be  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  it  must  immediate- 
ly return  upon  the  banks,  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  ' 
and  silver.  Many  pieople  would  immediately  per- 
ceive that  they  had  more  of  this  paper  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  transacting  their  business  at  home;  and 
astheycouldnotsend  it  abroad,  they  would  imme- 
diately demand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks.  When 
this  superfluous  paperwas  converted  into  gold  and 
eilver,  they  could  easily  find  a  use  for  it,  by  sending 
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it  abroad;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re- 
mained ID  the  shape  of  paper.  There  would  im- 
mediately, therefore,  be  a  run  upoo  the  banks  to 
the  whole  extent  of  this  superfluous  paper;  and 
if  they  shewed  any  difficulty  or  backwardness  in 
payment,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  alarm» 
which  this  would  occasion,  necessarily  increasing 
the  run. 

Over  and  above  the  expences  which  are  commpn 
to  every  branch  of  trade,  such  as  the  expence  of 
house-rent,  the  wages  of  servants,  clerks,  account- 
ants, &c.  the  expences  peculiar  to  a  bank  consist 
chiefly  in  two  articles:  first,  in  the  expence  of 
keeping  at  ail  times  in  its  coffers,  for  answering 
the  occasional  demands  of  the  holders  of  its  notes, 
a  largQ  sum  of  money,  of  which  it  loses  the  in- 
terest; and,  secondly,  in  theexpence  of  replenish- 
ing those  coffers  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied  by  an- 
swering such  occasional  demands. 

A  banking  company,  which  issues  more  pbper 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  excess  is  continually 
returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  keep 
at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in  proportion 
to  this  excessive  increase  of  their  circulation,  but  in- 
a  much  greater  proportion ;  their  notes  returning 
upon  them  much  faster  than  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  their  quantity.  Such  a  compjmy,  therefore, 
ought  to  increase  the  first  article  of  their  expence, 
not  only  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increase  of  their 
business,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

The  coffers  of  such  a  company,  too,  though  they 
ought  to  be  filled  much  fuller, yet  must  empty  tfaem- 
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selvesmuoh  fosterthan  if  their  busioesswasconfinecl 
within  more  reasonable  bounds,  and  must  require 
not  only  a  more  violent,  but  amore  constant  and  un- 
interruptedexertionofexpence,inorder  to  replenish 
them.  Thecointoojwhichis  thus  continually  drawn 
in  such  lai^e  quantities  from  their  coffers,  cannot  be 
employed  in  thecirculationof  the  country.  It  comes 
in  place  of  a  paper  which  is  over  and  and  above  what 
can  be  employed  in  that  circulation,  and  is,  there- 
fore, over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  it  too. 
But  as  that  coin  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  it 
must,  in  one  shape  or  other,  be  sent  abroad,  in  or- 
der to  find  that  profitable  employment  which  it 
cannot  find  at  home ;  and  this  continual  exportation 
-  of  gold  and  silver,  by  enhancing  the  difficulty,  must 
necessarily  enhance  still  farther  the  espence  of  the 
bank,  in  finding  new-  gold  and  silver  in  order  to 
replenish  those  coffers,  which  empty  themselves 
8o  very  rapidly.  Such  a  company,  therefore,  must, 
in  proportion  to  this  forced  increase  of  their  busi- 
ness, increase  the  second  article  of  their  espence 
Still  more  than  the  first. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  paper  of  a  particular 
bank,\vhich  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  easily 
absorb  and  employ,  amounts  exactly  to  forty  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  that  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  this'  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  at  all  times 
in  its  coflers  ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver. 
Should  this  bank  attempt  to  circulate  forty-four 
thousand  pounds,  the  four  thousand  pounds  which 
are  overandabovewhat  the  circulation  can  easily  ab-r 
sorb  and  employ,  will  return  upon  it  almost  as  fast 
IBS  they  are  issued.  For  answering  occasional  de- 
majit^,  th^efore^  this  bank  ou^ht  to  keep  at  all 
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,  times  in  its  eoffers,  not  deven  thousand  pounds 
<mly,  but  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  It  will  thus 
gain  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  four  thousand 
pounds  excessivew;irculatian  ;  and  it  will  lose  Um 
whole  expence  of  continually  collecting  four  thou« 
sand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  which  will  be  ccmi->  ' 
tinually  going  out  of  its  coffers  as  hst  as  they  an 
brought  into  them. 

Had  every  particufer  banking  company  always 
understood  and  attended'to  its  own  particular  inter-* 
est,  the  circulation  never  could  have  been  over* 

'  stocked  with  paper  money.  But  every  particulas 
banking  company  has  not  always  understood  or  at-* 
tended  to  its  own  particular  intereat,and  the  circu-> 
lation  has  frequently  been  overstocked  with  papei 
money. 

By  issuing  too  great  aquantity  of  paper,  of  which 
the  excess  was  continually  returning,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  the  bank  <^  Eng- 
land was  for  many  years  together  obliged  to  coin 
gold  to  the  extent  of  between  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand po  unds  and  a  million  a  year ;  or,  at  an  ave- 
rage,about  eight  hundred  and fiftythousand pounds. 
For  this  great  coinage,  thebank  (in  consequeiKe  of 
th^  worn  and  degraded  state  into  which  the  gold 
coin  had  fallen  a  few  years  ago]wasfrequently  oblig- 
ed to  purchase  gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of 
four  pounds  an  ounce,  which  it  soon  after  issued 
in  coin  at  3/.  17>'  10^.  an  ounce,  losing  in  this 
luanner  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  per  ctnt. 
upon  the  coinage  of  so  very  large  a  sum.  Though  . 
the  bank,  tberefore,  paid  no  seignoragc,  though  the 
gDvemment  was  praperly  at  the  expence  of  the 
,  this  liberality  of  government  did  not  pre* 
t  altogether  the  expence  of  the  bank.  > 
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The  Scotch  banks  in  consequence  of  an  excess 
of  the  same  kind,  were  ajl  obliged  to  employ  con- 
stantly agents  at  London,  to  collect  money  for 
them,  at  an  expencc  which, was  seldom  below  one 
and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.  This  money  was  sent 
down  by  the  waggon,  and  insured  by  the  carriers 
at  an  additional  expence  of  three  quarters  per  cent, 
or  fifteen  shilUngs  on  the  hundred  pound.  Those 
agents  were  not  always  able  to  replenish  the  cof- 
fers of  their  employers  so  fast  as  they  were  emptied. 
In  this  case,  the  resource  of  the  banks  was,  to 
draw  upon  their  correspondent  in  London  bills  of 
exchange,  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  which  they  , 
wanted.  When  those  correspondents  afterwards 
drew  upon  them  for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  to- 
gether with  tbe  interest  and  a  cc«nmission,  some 
of  those  banks,  from  the  distress  into  which  their 
excessive  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had  some- 
times no  other  means  of  satisfying  this  draught  but 
by  drawing  a  second  set  of  bills,  either  upon  the 
same,  or  upon  some  other  correspondents  in  Lon- 
don ;  &n<\  the  same  sum,  or  rather  bills  for  the 
same  sum,  would  in  this  manner  make  sometimes 
more  than  two  or  three  jqurneys  :  the  debtor  bank 
paying  always,  the  interest  and  commission  upon 
the  whole  accumulated  sum.  Even  those  Scotch 
banks  which  never  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  extreme  imprudence,  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  employ  this  ruinous  resource. 

The  gold'coin  which  was  paid  out,  cither  by  the 
bank  of  England  or  by  the  Scotch  banks,  in  ex- 
change for  that  part  of  their  paper  which  was  over 
and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  being  likewise  over  and  above  what 
could  be  employed  in  that  circulation,  was  some* 
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times  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of  coin,  sometimeR 
melted  down  and  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  ■ 
and  sometimes  melted  down  andsoidtothebankof 
England,  at  the  high  price  of  four  pounds  an  ounce. 
It  was  the  newest,  the  heaviest,  and  the  best  pieces 
only,  which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole 
coin,  and  either  sent  abroad  or  melted  down.  At 
home,  and  while  they  remained  in  the  shape  of  coin, 
those  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more  value  than  the 
light;  but  they  were  of  more  value  abroad,  or  when 
melted  down  into  bullion,  at  home.  The  bank  of 
England,  notwithstanding  their  great  annual  coin- 
age, found,  to  their  astonishment,  that  there  was 
every  year  the  same  scarcity  of  coin  as  there  had 
been  the  year  before;  and  that  notwithstanding  the, 
great  quantity  of  good  and  new  coin  which  was 
every  year  issued  from  the  bank,  the  state  of  the 
coin,  instead  of  growing  better  and  better,  became  , 
every  year  worse  and  worse.  Every  year  they 
found' themselves  under  the  necessity  of  coining 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had 
coined  the  year  before;  and  from  the  continual 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  wearing  and  clipphig  of  the  coin, 
the  expencc  of  this  great  annual  coinage  became, 
every  year,  greater  and  greater.  The  bank  of 
England,  it  is  to  be  observed,  by  supplying  its  own 
coffers  with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  to  supply 
the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is  continual- 
ly flowing  from  those  coffers  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  *  Whatever  coin,  therefore,  was  wanted  to 
support  thisexcessive  circulation  both  (JfScotch  and 
English  paper  money,  whatever  vacuities  this  ex- 
cessive'circulation  occasioned  in  the  necessary 
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ccnn  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank  of  England  was 
obligied  to  supply  ^hem.  The  Scotch  banks,  no 
doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for  their  own 
imprudence  and  inattention :  but  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land paid  very  dearly,  rtot  only  for  its  own  impru- 
dence, but  for  the  much  greater  imprudence  of 
almost  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  some  bold  projectors  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  original  cause 
of  this  excessive  circulation  of  paper  money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a 
merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not  either 
the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  any 
considerable  pajrtof  that  capital;  but  that  part  of  it 
only,  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep 
by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  mortey  for  answer- 
ing occasional  demands.  If  the  paper  money  which 
the  bank  advances,  never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can 
never  exceed  the  value  of  thegold  and  silver,  which 
would  necessarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there 
was  no  paper  money;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quan- 
tity which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  easily' 
absorb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a  real  bill 
of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real 
debtor,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is  ■ 
realty  paid  by  that  debtor ;  it  only  advances  to  him 
9  part  of  the  value  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
obligedtb  keep  byhim  unemployed  and  in  ready  mo- 
-  ney  for  answering  occasional  demands'.  The  pay- 
.  jnent  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to 
the  bank  the  value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest.  The  coffers  of  the  bank,  so 
f&T  as  its  dealings  are  confined  to  such  customers, 
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resemble,  a  water* pond,  iroin  which,  though  a 
stream  is  contiDUiDg  rumiing  out,  yet  another  i$ 
continually  running  in,  iiilly  equal  to  that  which  ' 
runs  out;  so  that,  without  any  further  care  or  at- 
tention, the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or  very 
near  equally  full.  Little  or  no  expence  .  can  ever 
be  necessary  for  replenishing  the  cofieis  of  such  « 
bank: 

A  merchant, without  over-trading,  may  frequent- 
ly have  occasion  for  a  sum  of  ready  money,  even 
when  he  has  no  bills  to  discount.  When  a  biuUc, 
besides  discounting  his  bills,  advances  him  likewise^ 
upon  such  occasions,  such  sums  upon  his  cash  ac- 
count, and  accepts  of  a  piece-meal  repayment,  as  the 
money  comes  in  from  the  occasional  sale  q^  his 
goods,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  compa- 
nies of  Scotland ;  it  dispenses  him  entirely  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  his  stock  by  himi 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  oc- 
casional demands.  When  such  demands  actually 
come  upon  him,  he  can  ajiswer  them  sufficiently  ' 
from  his  cash  account.  The  bank,  however,  ip 
dealing  with  such  customers,  ought  to  observe 
with  great  attention,  whether,  in  the  course  of 
aome  short  period  (of  four,  6ve,  six,  or  eight 
months,  for  example),  the  sum  of  the  repayments  ^ 
which  it  commonly  recmve^  Ixom  them,  is,  or  i$ 
not,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advantages  which 
it  commonly  makes  to  them.  If,  within  th@  cours« 
of  such  short  periods,  the  sum  of  the  repaymrats 
6am  certain  customers  is,  upon  most  occasions, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances,  it  may  sitfety 
continue  to  deal  witif  such  customers.  Though 
the  stream,  which  is  in  this  case  continually  running 
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out  from  its  coffers, "may  be  very  large,  that  which 
is  contihualiy  running  into  them  must  be  at  least 
equally  large;  so  that,  without  any  further  care  or  . 
attention,  those  coffers  are  likely  to  be  always 
equally  or  very  near  equally  full,  and  scarce  ever  , 
to  require  any  extraordinary  expenceto  replenish 
them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  of  the  repay- 
Kfienta  from  certain  other  customers,  falls  com- 
monly very  much, short  of  the  advances  which  it 
makes  to  them,  it  cannot  with  any  safety  continue 
to  deal  with  such  customers,  at  least,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  it  in  this  manner.  The  stream 
■which  is  in  this  case  continually  running  out  from 
its  coffers,  is  necessarily  much  larger  than  that 
which  is  continually  running  in ;  so  that,  unless 
they  are  replenished  by  some  great  and  continual 
effort  of  expence,  those  coffers  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted altogether. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accordingly, 
were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  require  frequent 
and  regular  repayments  from  all  their  customers,  and 
did  not  care  to  deal  with  any  .person,  whatever  might 
be  his  fortune  or  credit,  who  did  not  make,  what  they 
called,  frequent  and  regular  operations  with  them. 
By  this  attention,  besides  saving  almost  entirely  the 
extraordinary  expence  of  replenishing  their  offers,  ■ 
they  gained  two  other  very  considerable  advantages. 

First,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to  make 
some  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  thriving  or 
declining  circumstances  of  their  debtors,  without 
being  obliged  to  look  out  for  any  other  evidence  be- 
sideswhattheirownbooksafforded  them;  men  be- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  either  regular  or  irregular  in 
their  r^^yments,  according  as  their  circumstances 
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areeither  thriving  or  declining.  A  private  hian  who 
lends  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  of  debtors,  may,  either  by  himself  or  his 
agentSjObserveand  inquire  both  constantlyand  care- 
fully into  the  conduct  and  situation  of  each  of  theip.' 
But  a  banking  company,  which'lends  money  to  per- 
haps five  hundred  different  people,  and  of  which  the 
attention  iscontinuallyoccupied  by  objects  of  a  very 
different  kind,  can  have  no  regular  information  con- 
cerning the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the  great- 
er part  of  its  debtors,  beyond  what  its  own  books 
afford  it.  In  requiring  frequent  and  regular  repay- 
ments from  all  their  customers,  the  banking  compa- 
niesotScotland  had  probably  thisadvantage  inview. 
Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  secured  them- 
selves from  the  possibility  of  issuing  more  paper 
money  than  what  the  circulation  oT  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ.  -When  they  ob- 
served, that  within  moderate  periods  of  time  the 
repayments  of  a  particular  customer  were  upon 
most  occasions  tiiUy  equal  to  the  advances  which 
they  had  made  to  him,  they  might  be  assured,  that 
the  paper  money  which  they  had  advanced  to  him, 
had  not  at  any  time  exceeded  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  ob- 
liged to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occasional  de- 
mands;'and  that,  consequently,  the  paper  money, 
which  they  had  circulated  by  his  means,  had  not  at 
any  time  exceeded  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
which  would  have  circulated  in  the, country,  had 
there  been  no  paper  money.  The  frequency,  regu- 
larity, and  amount  of  his  repayments,  would  suffici- 
ently demonstrate  that  the  amountof  their  advances 
had  at  no  time  exceeded  that  partofhiscapital  which 
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bewouklotherwise  have  beenobliged  to  kcepby  hioi 
qpemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  oc* 
CKtooal  demands ;  that  is,for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  restoffaiscapital  in  constant  employment.  It  is 
ihiB  part  of  his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate 
periods  of  time,  is  continually  returning  to  every 
dealer  in  the  shape  of  money,  whetiidr  paper  or  coin, 
and  contiaually  going  from  him  in  the  same  shape. 
If  the  advances  ef  the  bank  bad  commonly  exceeded 
this  part  of  his  capita],  the  ordinary  amount  of  hi& 
nepayJCQ^nts  could  not,  within  moderate  periods  of 
time,  have  equalled,  the  ordinary  amount  of  its  ad- 
vmces.  The  stream  which,  by  means  c^  his  deal). 
ings,  was  continually  running  into  the  coffers  of  the 
bank, could  not  have  been  equal  to  the  stream  which, 
by  means  of  the  same  dealings,  was  continually  run- 
ning out.  The  advances  of  the  bank  paper,  by  ex- 
ceeding the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  had 
there  been  no  such  advances,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  ftiight  soon  come  to  exceed  the  whole 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  (the  commerce 
being  supposed  the  same)  would  have  circulated  in 
the  country,  had  there  been  no  paper  money;  and 
consequently  to  exceed  the  quantity  which  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and 
employ;  and  the  excess  of  this  paper  money  would 
immediately  have  returned  upon  the  bank,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.  This 
second  advantage,  though  equally  real,  was  not  per- 
haps so  well  understood  by  all  the  different  banking 
companies  of  Scotland  as  the  first. 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  discounting 
lulls,  and  partly  by  that  of  cash  accounts,  the  creditt- 
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,  able  traders  of  any  country  can  be  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  their  stock  by 
them  unemployed,  and  in  ready  motiey,  for  answer- 
ing occasional  demands,  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
.  pect  no  farther  assistance  from  banks  and  ban- 
kers, who,  when  they  have  gone  thus  far,  cannot, 
consistently  with  their  own  interest  and  safety,  go 
farther.  A  back  cannot,  consistently  with  its  ovni 
interest,  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole,  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  capital  with 
which  he  trades  ;  because,  though  that  capita!  is 
ccHitinually  returning  to  him  in  the  shape  of  mo- 
ney, and  going  from  him  in  the  same  shape,  yet  the 
whole  of  the  returns  is  too  distant  from  the  whole 
of  the  outgoings,  and  the  sum  of  his  repayments 
could  not  equal  the  sum  of  its  advances  within- 
such  moderate  periods  of  time  as  suit  the  conve- 
niency  of  a  bank.  Still  less  could  a  bank  afibrd 
to  advance  him  any  considerable  part  of  his  fix- 
ed capital ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of 
an  iron  forgo,  for  example,  employs  in  erecting  his 
fOT^  end  smelting- house,  his  work-houses  and 
ware-houses,  the  dwelling-houses  of  his  workmun, 
&c. ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of  a  mine 
employs  in  sinking  his  shafts,  in  erecting  engines 
for  drawing  out  the  water,  in  making  roads  and 
wa^on-ways,  &c. ;  of  the  capital  which  the  pi^r- 
8on  who  undertakes  to  improve  land  employs  in 
clearing, draining,  inclosing,  manuring,  and  plough- 
ing, wastcanduncultivatedficlds;  inbuildinglarm- 
bouses,withalltheirneccssaryappendagesofstabh-s, 
granaries,  &c.  The  returns  of  the  fixedcapilal  are, 
in  almost  all  cases,  muchslowerthanthosoofttiecir- 
culatingcapital;  andsuchexpences,  cvenwhenlaid' 
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out  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  judgment,  very 
seldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  period 
of  many  years»  a  period  by  far  too  distant  to  suit 
-the^conveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  and  other  un- 
dertakers may,  no  doubt,  with  great  propriety  car- 
ry on  a  vejey  considerable  part  of  their  project* 
with  borrowed  money.  In  justiqe  to  their  credi- 
tors,  .however,  their  own  capital  ought  in  this  case 
tobe  sufficient  to  insure,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capita 
of  those  creditors;  or  to  render  it  extremely  impn> 
bable  that  those  creditors  should  incur  any  loss, 
even  though  the  success  of  the  project  should  tall 
very  much  short  of  the  expectation  of  the  projec- 
tors. Even  with  this  precaution  too,  the  money 
which  is  borrowed,  and  which  it  is  meant  should 
not  be  repaid  till  after  a  period  of  several  years, 
ought  not  to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to 
be  borrowed  upon  bond  or  mortg^e,  of  such  pri- 
vate people  as  propose  to  live  upon  the  interest  of 
their  money,  without  takii^  the  trouble  them- 
selves to  employ  the  capital ;  and  who  are  upon 
that  account  willing  to  lend  that  capital  to  such 
people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it  for 
several  years.  Abank,  indeed,  which  lendsits  mo- 
ney without  the  expence  of  stamped  paper,  or  of  at- 
torney's fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mortg^es,  and 
which  accepts  of  repayment  upon  the  easy  terms  of 
thebankingcon^aniesof  Scotland,  would,nodoubt, 
be  a  very  convenient  creditor. tosuchtradcraand un- 
dertakers. Bu^  such  traders  and  undertakers  would 
surely  be  mostinconvcnient  debtors  to  sucha  bank^ 
It  is  now  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  since 
the  papermbney  issued  by  thediflferentbanking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  was  fully  equal,  or  rather  wa» 
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somewhat  More  than  fully  equal,  to  what  tte  cir^ 
culation  of  thecountry  could  easily  absorb  aod  em* 
ploy»  Those  companies,  therefore,  had  so  long  ago 
^ven  all  the  assistance  to  the  traders  and  other  un- 
dertakers of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for  banks 
and  bankers,  consistently  with  their  own  interest, 
to  give.  They  had  even  done  somewhat  more. 
Theyhad  over-traded  a  little,  and  had  brought  upon 
themselves  that  loss,  or  at  least  that  diminution  of 
pro6t,  which,  in  this  particular  business,  never  fails 
to  attend  the  smidlest  degree  ofover-trading*  Those 
traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  so  much 
assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wished  to  get 
still  more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought, 
could  extend  th'eir  credits  to  whatever  sum  might 
be  wanted,  without  incurring  any  other  expence 
besides  that  of  a  few  reams  of  paper.  They  com* 
plained  of  the  contracted  views  and  dastardly  spirit 
of  the  directors  of  those  banks,  which  did  not,  they 
said,  extend  their  credits  in  proportion  to^e  ex- 
tension of  the  trade  of  the  country ;  meaning,  no 
doubt,  by  the  extension  of  that  trade,  the  exteo- 
sion  of 'their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could 
carry  on,  either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with, 
what  they  had  credit  to  borrow  of  private  people 
intheusualway  ofbondormortg^e.  ThebankS', 
they  seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honour  bound 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide  them  with 
«11  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to  trade  with. 
The  banks,  however,  were  ofti  different  opinion  {  * 
and  upon  that  refusir^  to  extend  their  credits^ 
some  of  those  traders  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
which,  for  a  time,  served  their  purpose,  though  at  0 
much  greater  expence,  yet  as  effectually  as  theut- 
P  3 
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most  extcDsion  c^  bank  credits  could  have  done. 
This  expedient  was  no  other  than  the  well  known 
fhift  of  drawing  and  redrawing;  the  shift  to  which 
unfortunate  traders  have  sometimes  recourse,  when  ' 
they  are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  prac- 
tise of  raising  money  in  this  manner  had  been  long 
known  in'EngluKi ;  and,  during  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  high  proiits  of  trade  afforded  a 
great  temptation  to  over-trading,  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  on  to  a.  very  great  extent.  From  Eng- 
land it  was  brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  pro< 
portion  to  the  very  limited  commerce,  and  to- the 
Very  moderate  capital  of  the  country,  it  was  soon 
canietl  on  to  a  mnqh  greater  extent  than  it  ever 
had  been  in  England. 

The  practice  of  drawii^  and  redrawing  is  so  well 
known  to  all  men  e-business,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  tfiought  unnecessary  to  give  any  account  of  it. 
But  as  this  book  may  come  into  the  hands  of  many 
people  who  are  n<>t  men  el  business,  and  as  the 
effects  of  this  practice  upon  the  banking  trade  are 
not  perhaps  generally  understood,  even  by  men  of 
business  themselves,  1  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
it  as  distinctly  as  I  can. 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  establish- 
ed when  the  baibarous  laws  of  Europe  did  not  en- 
force the  performance  of  their  contracts,  and  which 
duringthe  course  ofthe  two  last  centuries,  havebecn 
adopted  into  the  laws  of  all  European  nations,  have 
'  given  such  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  ex- 
change, that  money  is  more  readily  advanced  upon 
them,  than  upon  any  other  species  of  obligation  ; 
especially  whentheyaremadepayablewithinsosbort 
«  period  astwaor  three  months  ^er  their  date.  If, 
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when  the  bill  becomes  due,  the  accepter  does  not 
pay  it  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from 
that  moment  a  bankrupt.  The  biU  is  protested, 
and  returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likewise  a  bankrupt. 
If  before  it  came  to  the  person  who  presents  it  to 
the  accepter  for  payment,  it  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  several  other  persons,  who  had  suc- 
cessively advanced  to  one  another  the  contents  of 
it,  cither  in  money  or  goods,  and  who,  to  express 
that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turn  received  those 
contents,  had  all  of  them  in  their  order  indc»sed, 
that  is,  written  their  names  upon  the  back  of  the 
bill;  e^ch  indorscr  becomes  in  his  turn  liable  to 
the  owner  of  the  bill  for  those  contents,  and,  if  ho 
fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too,  from  that  moment,  a 
bankrupt.  Though  the  drawer,  accepter,  and  in.* 
dorsers  of  the  bill,  should  all  of  them  be  persons  of 
doubtful  credit ;  yet,  still  the  shortness  of  the  date 
gives  some  security  to  the  owner  of  the  bill. 
Though  ail  of  them  may  be  very  likely  to  become 
bankrupts,  it  is  a  chance  if  they  all  become  so  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  house  is  crazy,  says  a  weary 
traveller  to  himself,  and  will  not  stand  very  long ; 
but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to-night,  and  1  will  ven- 
ture, therefore,  to  sleep  in  it  to-night. 
-  The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  suppose, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two  months 
afterdate.  In  reality  B  in  London  owe^  nothing  to 
A  in  Edinbui^h, .  but  he  agrees  to  accept  of  A's 
bill,  upon  condition,  that  before  the  term  of  pay- 
ment he  shall  redraw  upon  A  in  Edinbujgh  for  the 
same  sum,  together  with  the  interest  and  a  com- 
mission, another  bilj,  p&yable  likewise  two  mooth& 
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after  date,  B  accordingly,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  two  months,  redraws  this  bill  upon  A  in 
Edinbui^h ;  who  again,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
second  two  months,  draws  a  second  bill  upon  B  in 
London,  payable  likewise  two  months  after  date ; 
and  b$fore  the  expiration  of  the  third  two  months, 
B  in  London  redrawg  upon  A  inEdinbura;h,  ano- 
ther bill  payable  also  two  months  after  date.  This 
practice  has  sometimes  gone  on,  not  only  for  se-r 
veral  months,  but  for  several  years  tc^ther,  the 
bill  always  returning  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  with 
the  accumulated  interest  and  commission  of  all 
the  former  bills.  The  interest  was  five  per  cent. 
in  the  year,  and  the  commission  was  never  less 
thwi  one  half  per  cent,  on  each  draft.  This  eom- 
miseion  being  repeated  more  than  six  times  in  the 
year,  whatever  money  A  might  raise  by  this  expe- 
dient must  necessarily  have  cost  him  something 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  some- 
times a  great  deal  more,  when  either  the  price  of 
the  commission  happened  to  rise,  or  when  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  compound  interest  upon  the  interest 
and  commission  of  former  bills.  This  practice  was 
called  raisingmoney  by  circulation.-  ■ 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
in  the  greater  part  of  mercantile  projects,  are  supr 
posed  to  run  between  six  and  ten  per  cent,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  fortunate  speculation,  of  which  the 
returns  could  not  only  repay  the  enormous  oxpence 
at  which  the  moneywaethus  borrowed  for  carrying 
4ton,  but  afibrd,  besides,  a  good  surplus  profit  to 
tte  projector.  Many  vast  and  extensive  projects, 
however,  were  undertaken,  and  for  several  year* 
(parried  on,  without  any  other  fund  tosupport  (hew 
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besides  what  was  raised  at  this  enormous  expence. 
Theprojectors,  no  doubt,  had  in  their  golden  drpams 
the  most  distinct  vision  of  this  great  profit.  Upon 
their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end  of  their 
IMOJects,  or  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  car- 
ry them  on,  they  -yery  seldom,  I  believe,  baii  the 
good  fortune  to  find  It*. 

The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  up<Hi  B 


■  The  m^od  deKribed  in  the  text  m*  bj  bo  meant  either  the 
noit  comrnqn  or  Ihc  most  expeoitTe  one  la  which  tbow  adfca- 
tnreri  lonietiniei  railed  monej  bysirculat'iOD,  U  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  A  in  Edinburgh  vould  enable  B  in  London  to  paf 
ihe  firit  bill  of  exchange,  bj  draWing,  a  few  dayi  before  it  berame 
due,  a  Mcood  bill  at  three  moutna  date  upon  the  latoe'  B  in  Lon- 
don. Tbiibill,  bein^  pajrahle  to  hi]  .own  order,  A  lold  in  Edin. 
burgh  at  pur  t  and  with  ill  contenli  purchased  bilU  upon  London, 
pijable  at  *ight  to  Ibe  order  of  B.  ta  v^ont  be  sent  titein  hj  the 
poat.  Tnwa^  the  eod  i>f  the  late  wai:,  the  exchange  between 
'  bdinbargh  and  londoa  wu  fre«|ueDtl>  three  p<rr  -cent,  against 
iidlabuigb,  and  thoce  bill*  at  tight  muit  ffetiuontly  haxe  cost  A 
that  premium.  Thii  traniactlon,  therefore,  lieiiig  repeated  ^tteut 
fear  timet  in  the  jeatt  and  being  loaded  with  a  coniniiHioA  of  at 
least  one  half  per  cent,  upon  eacn  repetitieo, -niuft  at  that  period 
have  cott  A,  at  leait,  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  jsnr.  At  other 
timet  A  would  enable  B  to  discliars^e  the  first  bift  of  exchange, 
hj  drawiog-,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  second  bill  at 
>t)ro  month*  date  I  not  upon  B.  but  upon  some  third  person,  C, 
for  example,  in  Loudon.  This  other  Itill  wni  made  payobje  to 
'   "       '  .■..•-■  jjj^j  [jy  Q^  ditcomrted  it 

tabled  C  to  diKharge  it 
lij  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third  bilHikeniie 
at  two  monCbs  aale,  sometinKS  up«u  his  /irst  correspondent  B, 
uid  soEoetinie*  upon  seme  fourth  or  fifth  periou  D  or  E,  for 
tiumple.  Tbig  third  bill  wat  made  payable  to  the  order  of  C, 
«ho,  as  loon  as  it  was  arj»pted,  diKOunted  it  in  the  lante  man. 
ner  with  some  banker  in  Londnn.  Such  oaerationa  being  repeat- 
ed at  leatl  fix  times  in  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  comiait- 
sioa  of  &t  least  one  half  per  cent,  upon  each  repetition,  together 
with  the  l(»ftl  iaterett  of  fire  per  cent.,  this  method  of  raising 
money,  in  the  same  manner  at  that  described  in  the  text,  niutt 
bsTe  coit  A,  lomething  mora  than  eight  oer  cent.  By  taiing, 
however,  the  exchange  between  Edinburgh  and  L'ondou,  it  wai 
less  expensive  than  that  mentiuned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
aotei  out  then  it  required  an  ettablished  credit  with  more  houses 
^an  oiU)  in  London,  an  ndvantage  which  many,  of  these  advcii- 
luren  could  not  alwajt&nii  it  cuy  to  procure. 
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1  in  London,  he  regularly  discounted  two  months 
before  they  were  due,  witli  some  bank  or  banker 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  bills  which  B  in  London  re- 
drew (ipon  A  in  Edinbui^h,  he  as  regularly  dis- 
counted, either  with  the  bank  of  England,  or  with 
some  other  bankers  in  London.  Whatever  was 
advanced  upon  such  circulating  bills,  was  in  Edin- 
burgh advanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch  banks, 
and  in  London,  when  they  were  discounted  at  the 
bank  of  England,  in  the  paper  of  that  bdnk.  Though 
the  bills  u()on  which  this  paper  had  been  advanced 
were  all  of  them  repaid  in  their  turn  as  soon  as 
•  they  became  due,  yet  the  value  which  had  been 
jeally  advanced  upon  the  first  bill  was  never  really 
returned  to  the  banks  which  advanced  it ;  because, 
before  each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  al- 
ways drawn,  to  somewhat  a  greater  amount  than 
the  bill  which  was  sOon  to  be  paid;  and  t|ie  dis- 
counting of  this  other  bill  was  essentially  necessary 
towards  the  payment  of  that  which  wag  soon  to  be 
due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  altogether  fic- 
titious. The  strdam,  which,  by  means  of  those  cir- 
culating bills  of  exchange,  had  once  been  made  to 
run  out  from  the  coffers  of  the  banks,  was  .never 
replaced  by  any  stream  which  really  run  into  them. 
The  paperwhich  was  issued  upon  those  circulating^ 
bills  of  exchange,  amounted,  upon  many  occasions, 
to  the  whole  fund  destined  for  carrying  on  some  vast 
and  extensive  project  of  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
manufactures ;  and  not  merely  to  that  part  of  it 
which,  had  there  been  no  paper  money,  the  projector 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  uqem- 
plo3'ed,andin  ready  money,for  answering  occasional 
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demands.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  wks,  con- 
sequently, over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country, 
had  there  been -no  paper  money.  It  was  overani) 
above,  therefore,  what  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try could  easily  absorb  and  employ,  and,  upon  that 
account,  immediately  returned  upon  the  banks,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  were  tofind  as  they  could.  It  was  a  capital 
which  those  projectors  had  very  artfully  contrived 
to  dra>v.from  those  banks,  not  only  without  their 
knowledge  or  deliberate  consent,  but  for  some 
time,  perhaps,  without  tlieir  having  the  most  dis- 
tant suspicion  that  they  had  really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  are  continually  drawing 
and  redrawing  upon  one  another,  discount  their 
bills  always  with  the  same  banker,  he  must  imme- 
diately discover  what  they  are  about,  and  see 
clearly  that  they  are  trading,  not  yvith  any  capital' 
of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which  he  ad- 
vances to  them.  But  this  discovery  is  not  altc^e- 
ther  so  easy  when  they  discount  their  bills  some- 
times with  one  banker.and  sometimes  with  another, 
and  when  the  same  two  persons  do  not  constantly 
draw  and  redr&w  upon  one  another,  but  occasionally 
run  the  round  of  a  great  circle  of  projectors,  who 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  assist  one  another  in  this 
method  of  raising  money,  and  to  render  it,  upon 
that  account,  as  difficult  as  possible  to  distinguish 
between  a  real  and-q  fictitious  bill  of  exchange, 
between  a  bill  drawn  by^  real  creditor  upon  area! 
debtor,and  abill  for  which  there  was  properly  no  real 
creditor  but  the  bank  which  discounted  it, 'nor 
any  real  dvbtor  but  the  projector  who  made  use  " 
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of  the  money.  When  a  banker  had  even  made  this 
discovery,  he  might  sometimes  make  it  too  late, 
and  might  find  that  he  had  already  discounted  the 
bills  of  those  projectors  to  so  great  an  extent,  that, 
by  refusing  to  discount  any  more,  he  would  ne- 
cessarily make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  thus,  by 
ruining  them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himself.  For  his 
own  interest  and  safety,  therefore,  he  might  find  it 
necessary, -in  this  very  perilous  situation,  to  go  on 
for  some  time,  endeavouring,  however,  to  withdraw 
gradually,  and  upon  that  account,making  everyday 
greater  and  greater  difficulties  about  discounting, 
in  order  to  force  those  projectors  by  degrees  to 
have  recourse,  either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other 
methods  of  raising  money;  so  as  that  he  himself 
might,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  out  of  the  circle. 
The  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  the  bank  of 
England,  which  the  principal  bankers  in  London, 
and  which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banks 
began,  after  »  certain  time,  and  when  all  of  them 
had  already  gone  too  for,  to  make  about  discount- 
ing, not  only  alarmed,  but  enraged,  in  the  highest 
de^ce,  those  projectors.  Their  own  distress,  of 
which  this  prudent  and  necessary  reserve  of  the 
banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  occasion,  they 
called  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  this  distress 
of  the  country,  they  said,  was  altogether  owing  to 
the  ignorance,  pusillanimity,  and  bad  conduct  of 
the  banks,  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently  liberal 
aid  to  the  spirited  undertakings  of  those  who  ex- 
erted themselves  in  order  to  beautify,  improve,  and 
enrich  the  country.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks, 
tluy  seemed  to  think, to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and 
to  as  sreatan  extent,a8  they  might  wish  to  boirow* 
9 
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The  banks,  however,  by  refusir^  in  this .  manner 
to  give  more  credit  to  those,  to  whom  they  had  al- 
ready given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the  only 
method  by  which  it  was  now  possible  to  save  either 
their  own  credit,or  the  public  credit  of  the  country. 
In  the  midst  of  this  clamour  and  distress,  a  new 
bank  was  established  in  Scotland,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country. 
The  design  was  generous,  but  the  execution  was 
imprudent,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress which  it.naeant  to  relieve,  were  not,  perhaps, 
well  understood.  This  bank  was  more  liberal 
than  any  other  had  ever  been,  bothingranting  cash 
accounts,  and  in  discounting  bills  of  eschange. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  have  made 

'  scarce  any  distinction  between  real  and  circulating 
bills,  but  to  have  discounted  all  equally.  It  was 
the  avowed  principle  of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon 
any  reasonable  security,  the  whole  capital  which 

.  was  to  be  employed  in  those  improvements  of 
which  tl)^  returns  are  the  most  stow  and  distant, 
such  as  the  improvements  of  land.  To  promote 
such  improvehients,  was  even  said  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  public-spirited  purposes  for  which  it"  was  in- 
stituted. By  its  liberality  in  granting  cash  accotmts, 
and  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  it,  no  doubt, 
issued  great  quantities  of  its  bank  notes.  But  those 
bank  notes  being,  the  greater  part  of  them,  over 
and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could 
easily  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  it,  in  order 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, "as  fast  as  they 
were  issued.  Its  coffers  were  never  well  filled. 
The  capital  which  had  been  subscribed  to  this 
l;>aiik}  at  two  different  subscriptions,  amounted  to 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
eighty  per  cent,  only  was  paid  up.  This  sum  ought 
to  have  been  paid  in  at  several  different  instalments. 
A  great  part  of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in 
their  first  instalment,  opened  a  cash  account  with 
the  bank;  and  the  directors,  thinking  themselves 
obliged  to  treat  their  own  proprietors  with  the  same 
liberality  with  which  they  treated  all  other  men, 
allowed  many  of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  cash 
Recount  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  subse- 
quent instalments.  Such  payments,  therefore,  only 
put  into  one  cotfer  what  had  the  moment  before 
been  taken  out  of  another.  But  had  the  coffers  of 
this  bank  been  filled  ever  so  well,  its  excessive  cir- 
culation must  have  emptied  them  faster  than  they 
could  have  been  replenished  by  any  other  expedient 
but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  upon  London,  and 
when  the  bill  became  due,  paying  it,  together  with 
interest  and  cc«nmission,  by  another  draught  upon 
the  same  place.  Its  coffers  having  been  filled  so 
very  ill,  it  is  said  to  have  been  driven  to  this  re- 
source within  a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to 
do  business.  The  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
bank  were  worth  .  several  millions,  and  by  their 
subscription  to  the  original  bond  or  contract  of  the 
bank,  were  really  pledged  for  answering  all  its  cii- 
gi^ments.  By  means  of  the  great  cjredit  which 
so  great  a  pledge  necessarily  gave  it,  it  was,  'not- 
withstanding its  too  libenil  conduct, enabled  to  carry 
on  business  for  more  than  two  years.  When  it  was 
obliged  to  stop,  it  had  in  the  circulation  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bank  notes.  In  order 
to  support  the  circijlation  of  those  notes,  which 
were  continually  returning  upon  it  as  fast  as  they 
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were  issued,  ft  had  been  constantly  in  the  practice 
of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  of  which 
the  number  and  value  were  continuaUy  increasing, 
and,  when  it  stopt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  bank  therefore, 
had,  in  littfemore  than  the  course  oftwo  years,  ad- 
vanced to  differentpeople  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  five  per  cent.  Upon  the  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  which  it  circulated  in 
bank  notes,  this  five  per  ceht.  might,  perhaps,  be 
.  considered  as  clear  gain,  without  any  other  deduc' 
tion  besides  the  expence  of  management.  But  upoa 
upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
it  was  continuaUy  drawing  bills  c^  exchange  upon 
London,  it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  interest  and 
commission,  upwards  of  ^ight  per  cent,  and  was 
consequently  losing  more  than  three  per  cent,  upon 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  its  dealings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced effects  quite  opposite  to  those  which,  were 
intended  by  the  particular  persons  who  planned 
and  directed  it.  They  seem  to  have  intended  to 
support  the  spirited  undertakings,  for  as  such  they 
.  considered  them,  which  were  at  that  time  carrying  ' 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  drawing  the  whole,  banking  busi- 
ness to  themselves,  to  supplant  all  the  Other  Scotch 
.  banks;  particularly  those  established  at  Edin- 
burgh, whose  backwardness  in  discounting  bills  of 
exchange  had  given  some  offence.  This  bank,  no 
doubt,  gare  some  temporary  relief  to  those  pro- 
jectors, and  enabled  them  to.  cajry  on  their  pro* 
jects  for  about  two  years  longer  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  done.  But  it  thereby  only  enabled 
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them  to  get  so  much  deeper  into  debt,  so  that,whert 
ruin  came,  it  fell  so  much  the  heavier  both  upon 
them  and  [upon  their  creditors.  The  operations 
of  this  bank,  therefore,  instead  of  relieving,  in 
reality  t^gravated  in  the  long  run  the  distress 
which  those  projectors  had  brought  both  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  country.  It  woilld  have 
been  much  better  for  themselves,  their  Creditors, 
and  their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them 
•  been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner  than  they 
actually  did.  The  temporary  relief,  however,  which 
this  bank  afforded  to  those  projectors,  proved  a  real 
and  permanent  relief  to  the  other  Scotch  banks. 
All  the  dealers  in  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
which  those  other  banks  had  become  so  backward 
in  discounting,  had  recourse  to  this  new  bank, 
where  they  were  received  with  open  arms.  Those 
other  banks,  therefore,  were  enabled  to  get  very 
easily  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  from  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  disengaged  themselves 
without  incurring  a  considerable  loss,  and  perhaps^ 
too,  even  some  degree  of  discredit. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  ^he  operations  of  thi? 
bank  increased  the  real  distress  of  the  country^ 
which  it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  effectually  relieved^ 
from  a  very  great  distress,  those  rivals  whom  it 
meant  to  supplant, 

■  At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  (t  was  the 
opinion  of  some  people,  that  how  fast  soever  its 
coffers  might  be  emptied,  itmight easily  replenish 
thom,  by  raising  money  upon  the  securities  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper.  Experience, 
I  believe,  soon  convinced  them  that  this  method  of 
caising  money  was  by  .much  too  slow  to  answer 
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their  purpose ;  and  that  coffers  which  originally 
were  so  ill  filled,  and  which  emptied  themselves  so 
very  fast,  could  be  replenished  by  no  other  expedi- 
ent but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  bills  upon  Lon- 
don, and  when  they  became  due,  paying  them  by 
ether  draughts  upon  the  same  place,  with  accumu- 
lated interest  and  .commission.  But  though  they 
had  been  able  by  this  method  to  raise  money  as'fast 
as  they  wanted  it,  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit, 
they  must  have  suffered  a  loss  by  every  such  ope- 
ration ;  so  that  in  the  long  run-  they  must  have 
ruined  themselves  as  a  mercantile  company,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  sotm  as  by  the  more  expensive 
practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing.  They  could 
still  have  made  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  paper, 
which,  being  over  and  above  what  the  circulation 
of  the  country  could  absorb  and  employ,  returned 
Upon  them,  ,in  order  to'  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
silver,  as  fast  as  they  issued  it ;  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  they  V^re  themselves  continually 
obliged  to  borrow  rfloney.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  expence  of  this  borrowing,  of  employing 
agents  to  look  out  for  people  who  had  money  to 
lend,  of  n^ociating  with  those  people,  and  of 
drawing  the  proper  bond  or  assignment,  must  have 
fallen  upon  them,  and  have  been  so  much' clear  loss 
upon  the  balance  of  their  accounls.  The  project 
of  replenishing  their  coffers  in  this  manner,  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water- 
pond  from  which  a  stream  was  continually  run- 
ning out,  and  into  which  no  stream  was  continu- 
ally running,  but  who  proposed  to  beep  it  always 
equally  full,  by  employing  a  number  of  people  to 
go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at  soon 
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miles  distance,  in  order  to  bring  water   to  re- 
.pleaish'it. 

But  though,  this  operation  had  proved,  not  only- 
practicable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank,  as  a  mer- 
cantile  company ;  yet  the  country  could  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, . 
must  have  suffered  a  very  considerable  loss  by  it. 
This  operation  could  not  augment,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  th«  quantity  of  money  to  be  lent.  It  could 
only  have  erected  this  bank  into  a  sort  of  genera! 
loan  office  for  the  whole  countrj'.  Those  who 
wanted  to  borrow,  must  have  applied  to  this  bank, 
instead  of  applying  to  the  private  persons  who  had 
lent  it  their  money.  But  a  bank  which  lends  mo- 
ney, perhaps,  to  five  hundred  different  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  its  directors  can  know  verj- 
little  about,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  judicious  in 
the  choice  of  its  debtors,  than  a  private  person  who 
lends  out  his  money  among  a  few  people  whom  he 
knows,  and  in  whose  sober  and  frugal  conduct  he  ■ 
thinks  he  has  good  reason  to  confide.  The  debtors 
of  such  a  bank  as  that  whose  conduct  I  have  been 
giving  some  account  of,  were  hkely,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  be  chimerical  projectors,  the  draw- 
ers and  redrawers  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant  un- 
dertakings, which,  with  all  the  assistance  that  could' 
be  given  them,  they  would  probably  never  be  atlc 
to  compli^te,  and  which,  if  they  should  be"  com- 
pleted, would  ne\'er  repay  the  expence  which  fhey 
had  peally  cost,  would  never  afiTord  a  fund  capable 
of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  labour  equal  to  that 
which  had  been  employed  about  them.  The  sober 
and  frugal  debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the  con* 
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.  trary,  would  be  more  likely  to  employ  the  money, 
borrowed  in  sober. undertakings,  which.w^ere  pro-, 
portioned  to  their  capitals,  and  wh^ich,  though 
they  might  have  less  of  the  grand  and  the  mar- 
vellous, would  have  more  of  the  solid  and  the  pro- 
fitable ;  which  would  repay  with  a  large  profit 
whatever  had  been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which 
would  thus  afford  a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  that  which, 
had  been  employed  about  them.  The  success  of 
this  operation,  therefore,  without  increasii^  in  the 
'  smallest  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would 
only  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  it  from  pru- 
dent and  profitable,  to  imprudent  and  unprofitable 
undertakings. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished  for  want 
ofmo^ey  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of  the  fa- 
mous ^r.  Law.  By  establishing  a  bank  of  a  par- 
ticularkindjwhich  he  seems  to  have  imagined  might 
issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  country,  he  proposed  to  remedy 
this  want  of  money.  The  parliament  of  Scotland, 
when  he  first  proposed  his  project,  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  it.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with 
some  vaiiationd,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  that 
time  r^ent  of  France,  The  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  multiplying  paper  money  to  almost  any  extent, 
was  the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project,  both 
of  banking  and  stock-jobbing,  that  peHiqps  the 
wofld  ever  saw.  The  different  operatioqs  of  this 
scheme  are  explained  sofiiUy,  so  .clearly,  and  with 
so  much  order  and  distinctjaes8,by  M^  Du  Vemey, 
ID  his  Examination  of  the  Pi^iMi^  Reflkctiom  iip* 
VOL.  II.  E      . 
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^n  coinihefci  And  fiti;k]ices  of  Mr.  Du  Totj  that  I 
s\id\\  nbt  give  any  account  of  tlil^fti.  The  princi- 
ples ii|k>n  which  it  was  founded  are  eiiplaitied  by 
Mr.  tkw  himself  in  A  di^cditMe  coilcfcHilng  ttiohey 
and  trade,  which  hfe  publishfed  iii  Scdtlaiid  trh^n 
he  first  proposed  his  i)roject;  The  spleildid  visi- 
<)nary  ideas  'irhich  are  set  forth  in  that  ahd  some 
(Jthet  wbtks  upbh  the  sahie  pHhcipies,  still  fcoiiti- 
liue  to  make  an  im^rbssibii  ujpoti  tiiahy  people,  and 
have,  perhaps,  in  pirt,  contributed  to  that  e*cfeS6 
of  banking,  which  his  of  late  been  cohiplainied  oF, 
both  in  Scotlaiid  and  ih  bthet  places. 

The  baiik  of  EnglAhd  i*  the  greatest  bank  of  cir- 
culation ib  Europe.  It  *as  iricorpotated,  iii  Jiiirsu' 
ance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  by  a  charter  Under  the 
great  seal,  dated  the  S?*  of  July  1594.  It  at  that 
time  adVahced  to  gOTcrnmeht  the  sum  of 
£l,9(Xt,Q60,  foir  an  aniitiity  of  £lG6,60(i,  or  for 
^95,000  a  yiear  interest,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pei- 
cent,  and  j£*,000  a  year  for  the  expience  of  manage- 
ment. The  credit  of  the  new  gpvierniiient  esta- 
blished by  the  tevolutibn,  we'inay  belieVe,  must 
haVe  been  very  low,  when  it  was  obl^ed  to  borrow 
at  so  high  an  interest. 

In  l^f,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  tenlarge  its  ca- 
pitalslocfc,  by  an  ingrafttnent  of  ,i;j,00t,171 :  i&. 
its  whole  capital  stock,  therefore,  Mnbunted  at  this 
timetoi£2,201,171 :  10.  This  ingraftment  is  said 
to  have  been  for  t^e  support  of  public  credit.  In 
1696,  tallies  had  been  at  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty, 
per  cent,  discount,  and  bank  notes  at  twenty  per 
iSent.*    During  the  great  re-coinage  of  the  silver, 

■  Jtmei  Fottlelbwake'i  Bbfa^ofUlePabUcRsTeiitM),  p.  301.  . 
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which  WM  going  W  ?t  thiB  time,  t^^a  bapk  h«4 
tboi^ht  p«qjef  te  ^iseoBtiHye  fhe  p^yipentof  \ta 
aotc3.  whiQji  ^QceMari}y  oqcasifipe^  tlteir^iscred^. 

In  purvuiflfte  p(  the  7  AOHOi  6-  7t  *t»e  fj^ni 
4iivnnae4  and  patd  into  ^e  effQhg^ii^  th»  9uift  qf 
^40D.O0D;  Btfkinginall  the  sum  ^^1,600,000, 
'  which  it  had  adTWCf  d  *i9on  itP  origii}«l  aflPMlfy  f^ 
^96,000  ioterast,  aqd  <£4>,Q0Q  fOF  eKp^n^e  of  mtr 
ttigftneiit.  In  1703,  therefore,  the  credit  pfgov^dr 
mcnt  w«A  «■  good  3t  that  of  priVfMte  per$x>iM,  sipc« 
it  could  bofraw  'at  aix  per  £«Qt,  intef«st,  the  eo^r 
toon  li^  and  Qutrket  rate  of  tho%e  ti;iie8,  lo  pur; 
snanpa  of  the  same  act,  the  baok  eaoeelied  excher 
quer  bilk  to  the  amount  of  ^l,77£43d7 :  17 :  10^, 
ai  six  per  cent,  interest,  nsd  ww  at  the  sanle  time 
allowed  to  t^e  in  Bubaeriptiotis  &tr  doubling  its 
caplt^-  Ie  1708,  there&re,  the  capital  of  thebank 
amoimted  to  ^4>^3|349 ;  and  it  hsd  Advanced  to 
§Dverament«hc9«UBofdes,97-^i<9^:  17:  i/^- 

By  «caU  of  iftaae  per  cent,  in  1709,  thexe  was 
paid  in  and  mwis  MtQpk  j£6  j(>jS04 :  1:9:  and  by 
tnother  often  per  $*int.  in  1710,^.W1,448:  19:  U. 
ia  cwa^qoenpe  of  tlaoae  two  ca;lU,  therefore,  tha 
faaitk  capital  amounted  to  ^5,5.59,995 :  H :  S. 

la  jpuctuanoe  of  the  S**  Geo^e  I.  c.  S,  chebauk 
deUveaed  up  two  milUons  qf  excJuequer  biijis  to  be 
caoceUed.  It  .bad  at  this  time,  theretbre,  ad.- 
Fsooed  4«  gOTeniHi^t  £6,,SIT5,09f  :  17  :  10.  la 
pursuance  of  the  fitb  G^onge  I.e.  SI,  the  bank 
pvicbased  of  :tii.e  Sottth^aea  eooipany,  stock  -to  (he 
aBiDUOt  of  jS4,000,000  ,-  :afid  ^u  17SS,  iu  coosq: 
^uauie.of  tb«  aubaccifMEioas  which  it  had  taken 
im  ior  eof^wg  it  to  «ake  this  purdmsc,  its  ca? 
yiCsitftttek  vae  iac waged  by  jg6,rt00,Q00.     At 
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this  time,  therefore,  the  bank  had  advanced  to  the 
public  ^69,375,027 :  17 :  \0^,  and  its  capital  stock 
amounted  only  to  ^63,959,995:  14:8.  It  wag 
upon  this  occasion  that  the  sum  which  the  bank 
had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for  which  it  re- 
ceived interest,  began  firat  to  exceed  its  capital 
stock,  or  the  sum  for  which  it  paid  a. dividend  to 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  ;  or,  in  o^^  words, 
that  the  bank  began  to  have  an  undivided  capital 
over  and  above  its  divided  one.  It  has  continued 
Mohave  an  undivided'Capital  of  the  same  kind  ever  ' 
since.  In  1746^  the  bank  had,  upon  different  oc- 
casions advanced  to  the  public  j£  1 1,686,800,  and 
its  divided  capital  had  been  raised  by  different  calls 
and  subscriptions  to  ^610,780,000.  The  state  of 
those  two  sums  has  continued  to  be  the  same  ever 
since.  In  pursuance  of  the  4*  of  Geoi^e  III.  c. 
25,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay  to  government  for  the 
renewal  of  its  charter  ^110,000,  without  interest 
or  re-paymcnt.  This  sum,  therefore,  did  not  in- 
crease either  of  those  two  other  sums. 
■  The  dividend  of  the  bank  -has  varied  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  interest  which 
it  has,  at  different  times,  received  for  the  money  it 
had  advanced  to  the  public,  as  well  as  according 
to  other  ciiGumstances.  This  rate  of  interest  Has 
gradually  been  reduced  Irom  eight  to  three  per 
Cent..  For  sone  years  past,  the  bank  dividend  has 
been  at  6v6  and  n  half  per  cent. 

The  stability  of  the  bank  of  England  is  equal  to 
Aat  of  t^e  Briti^  government.  All  that  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  public  must  be  lost  before  its  creditor* 
can  sustain  any  loss.  Nootherbankingcompanyta 
£clgluid  can  be  established  by  act  of  padiament  or 
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can  consist  of  more  than  six  members.  It  acts,- 
not  only  as  an  ordinary  bank,but  as  agreat  engine 
of  state.  It  receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of 
the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public ;  it  circulates  exchequer  bills,  and  it  advan- 
ces to  government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land 
and  malt  texes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  up 
till  some  years  thereailer.  In  those  different  ope- 
rations, its  duty  to  the  public  may  sometimes  have 
obliged  it,  without  any  &ult  of  its  directors,  to 
overstock  tbecirculationwithpapermoaey.  Itlike- 
wisc  discounts  merchuit's  bills,  and  has,  upon  se- 
veral different  occasions,  supported  the  credit  of 
the  principal  houses,  not  oaiy  of  Ei^land,  but  of 
Hamburgh  and  Holland.  Upon  one  occasion,  in 
i763,  it  is.said  to  have  advanced  for  this  purpose  in 
one  week,  about  ^1,600,000,  a  great  part  of  it  in 
bullion.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  wucant  ei- 
ther the' greatness  of  the  sum,  or  the  shortness  of 
-  the  time.  Upon  other  occasions,  this  great  com- 
pany has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
in  sixpences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  that  capital 
active  and  productive  than  would  oth^wise  be  so, 
that  the  most  judicious  operations  of  banking  can 
increasethe  industry  of  the  country.  Thatpartof 
his  capitfd  whicha  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
unemployed  and  in  'ready  money,  for  answering 
occasional  demands,  is  so  much  deadstock,  which, 
so  kmg  as  it  remains  in  this  situation,  produces 
Dothing  either  to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  ju- 
dicious operaticms  of  banking  enable  him  to  con- 
vert this  dead  stock  into  activt  and  productive 
stock ;  ifito  mateiials  to  work  up  n ;  iqto  tools  b> 
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work  «nth  <  *M  «to  praritian  «nti  nhiMmce 
»  w»rii  fer ;  into  tttct  wliidl  {KwiwiM  »c«Mtfaing 
botlito  Mim!ir4kld  to  kk  ijouBtry.    The  gold  and 
flilt^  noA^  whid)  tiroAttw  iki  ikif  oountiyt  ad 
tqr  ntearis  «f  whicll  tke  (nxlBct  «f  ttl  bad  ud 
bkiourjs  %iiMieHy  dtralvted  «d]rf  <faUilHited  M 
lite  ipnftr  ■couKmiwi^  Is  i«  ttw  «aaw  «>«llMr  M 
ete  Teady  m<>iRy  of  the  deHttt,  ill  <telid«to«II.    It 
is  a  >ety  vahnMeifKut  dt'vhe  t;a)JitEd  bf  the-wtfa- 
tiy,  iriueh  Jiroduces  hollliiig  to  <*»  timrilt;.  Tlie 
jadicibuB'tfienitiaiis  6(  bmkiltg^  hy  %*}leMiDHii 
paper m  t^hbam  «{ -rngt^utptlttibf  «bia.gdld'*Ml 
Mv«r,  -enable  Ui«'«<H]ntry  Do  yx)ti-v«it  a  igreatfjHR 
'of  this  dcAd9to<:k'into«ctiveaBd^rod(ffiti«««R>0k; 
into  ateck    wh^h  f>rbdub«b    BoAinbitlg  tb  <h« 
comrtcy.    TlfeigtildwMi'sitv<^:fliWie>^  whibh  «ir«- 
ciikatta  in  anty  ■counttjrHit^  vdr^  (IMflAly  tpe^dfh. 
partd'W'bea  Kighwiiy,  Vkieb,  whae*iciie»W»« 
'hnd'cattiasto'iaarket  all  llhe^Mss  «lid  Vettn  ^ 
tUe^colmttff,  l*odu<«s-*tBfllf!fttft'a!sm^e  piledf^U 
tbir.    Thc!fudieloas'atteMtki>is«1'4ia»liiiRg,%y4>M>- 
viding,  if  1  may  be  allowed  so  violent  «^ft^1tl|lhdt-^ 
a-sort  of  *wiggOirJway  ft»6ti^^fe  )llr,'9fjal:4e4he 
bdiintry  to  ■fcoiivart,itlB"ft'we>e,'*'|freflt  :^j#t'torits 
liigW™jBiiott>^ilod;p«s«uh*s'ana'«c«fn'  Mtis,  «ii8  . 
thereby 'to  <lil4:reBHe  ^tt5ry  iios^iitetefbly,  ^(he  annual 
>radu«e  «f  its  'Hnd  And  liboift.    She  •Cbdiine^eo 
and  inauattJrdrtlR'iWiWBy,  'h6#8W!t,  It'WttSt'be 
aofawtriedgod,  thtnigh  thejssiay  bi!«>*iewWta«g- 
nteritod,M;atfnot  tft  tiitts^tHe'^  aO^fi^JUire,  when  they 
VK'iAnm,  as'it*w*tti,su^elftle»f-i^hithfe*D*'ddlian 
WHigB'fif  paper  WOiKy.Ots^wh^  fSey'tnlvaiitadt 
uponthenBOM  •■gIOu»a'*f  igold  mBdisllWr.   '  0«l 
»na-abtiKtheioc«ite(ts<«)i*»«<!H«h6y«K*««(j««eB 
finm-tke'tniskiUubiots '»f  the  r^MMstdts  of  thts 
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.which  no  prudence  or  a|ciji}  of  those  <;0Bd|fcto]^ 

filOtflay  ^Ot  i>opa?PP W  of  tfee  capital,  ;Bn4  conse- 

of  tt^  ^ap^^oney,  .WAuJdctccasio.pa  mut^  grea;!;^ 
cic^DU^ioa  iiji  ^  couniTy  wh^:t^?  whpl?  cj^rc^Jlsytipii 
.Wf3  ciame^  .00  by  paper,  ^i^  ip  one  )»'hi^  t;^ 
.^:eater  p^t  fff  it  yuas  cftried  pip  by  gold  aiid  silver. 
Xlfe  .usual  inelT^vncnt  .of  cQ^Mftecce  liavipg  Iq^  its 
y^uc,  no  ,e;K,chai)g^  could  .bie  joade  but  cither  by 
,t^er  or  li^n  credit.  AV  ta^c^'havipg^n  usu- 
aHy  ji^id  .ip  .pfiper  won^,  ,the  ^pm^a  wp^ld  not 
i*yeaff)wseiyitW«i^er  tppay  hisi^Foqps,  9^  ,V> 
iamiah ihis.insg^iftep,;  jpid ,tlte,etfttp  pf  t^  coun- 
try TiK>uJI4;bc  WMoh  DW>rp  .in;etrievptble  ^W  .*f  ttje 
.g^^terpart.pf  i^  .circu]a^iwl;h^d,<;9n^^3^^  ip  goid 
^iul,«iir<;r.  A  prince,  ^n:(;ictMs,to,nlaiAt^^l  Ijiis  do- 
4ffin^pf^at  pil  times  in.tlic.atqt«,in  M^Jtloh  ^e  can 
.fop^  *58iaiiy.<lofend  y^ep,  ,o\ight  ,\)poa  .^h(s  account 
jtojiVW*,  np)t,onIy,ag*iftst  ^lat  tycces^ve  ;Diulti- 
plica^i09  ftf  p3p^  J^^(H^ey  ^vbich  ru^Rs  ^(^q  verybanks 
.wbi«h:ip«ieiitdtMitjQYQii  a^inst  tbatnmitiplic^tion 
«fiit',iiihi<4bieiW>l^:tJ)^in  fo.fill  the  greater  p^  pf 
4h£:.ctfCH^tion,<)f,the  country  with  it. 

Xbc  oireutotion.of  .leyery.coMntry  jufty  be  consi- 
dered rVs.diNided.  into  ,two, different  bitniches ;  the 
■fiitpi^Utioii  pf-tlus  desiers  jsjith  onje  .anpth^r,  and 
.tbe.cisnilatiiQiBiltttK^n  ,tUe  .dsal?rs  and  the  con- 
.8UPWIS.  •3'bov^Hthe.3sm&  pieces  otmoney,  whether 
'P^Kr.or  i):)«t9l».n^y  be. employed  so)i}et)mes  jnthe 
«ne,eircul«tion  ;ind.»ometinie8  in.tfce  pther,yet  jis 
■JiQtiijaEe  qQI»t9|)t\ygQingpnat:tJb.e8anietime,eaeb 
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■  requires  a  certain  stock  of  money,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  to  carry  it  on.  The  value  of  the  goods  cir- 
culated between  the  diflFerent  dealers  never  can 
exceed  the  value  of  those  circulated  between  the 
dealers  and  the  consumers ;  whatever  is  boughtby 
the  dealers  being  ultimately  destined  to  be  sold  to 
the  consumers.  The  circulation  between  the 
dealers,  as  it  is  catriedon  by  wholesale,  requires  ge- 
nerally a  pretty  large  sum  for  every  particular 
transaction.  That  between  the  dealersand  the  con- 
sumers, on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried 
On  by  retail,  frequently  requires  but  very  small 
Ones,  a  shilling,  or  even  a  halfpenny,  being  often 
sufficient.  But  small  sums  circulate  much  faster 
than  large  ones.  A  shilling  changes  masters  more 
frequently  than  a  guinea,  and  a  halfpenny  more 
frequently  than  ashilling.  Though  the  annual  pur- 
chasers of  all  the  consumers,  therefore,  are  at  least 
equal  in  value  to  those  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can 
generally  be  transacted  with  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  money;  the  same  pieces,  by- a  more  rapid 
circulation,  serving  as  the  instrument  of  many  more 
purchases  of  the  one  kind  than  of  the  other. 

Paper  money  may  be  so  regulated  as  either  to 
confine  itself  very  much  to  the  circulation  between 
the  difierent  dealers,  or  to  extend  itself  likewise  to 
a  great  part  of  that  between  the  dealers  and  the 
consumers.  Where  no  bank  notes  are  circulated 
under  ^10  value,  as  in  London,  paper  money  con- 
fines itself  very  much  to  the  circulation  between  the 
dealers.  When  a  ten  pound  bank  note  comes  into 
the  hands  of  a  consumer,  he  is  generally  obligedto 
change  it  at  the  first  shop  where  he  has  occasion  to 
purchase  five  shillings  worth  of  goods ;  so  that  it 
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often  returns  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  before  ther 
coasumer  hath  spent  the  fortieth  part  of  the  mon^. 
Where  bank-notes  are  issued  for  so  small  sums  as 
SOs.  as  in  Scotland,  paper  money  extends  itself  to 
a  considerable  part  of  the  circulation  between  deal- 
ers and  Consumers.  Before  the  act  of  parliament 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  often  and  five 
shilling  notes,  it  filled  a  still  greater  part  of  that 
circulation.  In  the  currencies  qf  North  America, 
paper  was  commonly  issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as 
a  shilling,  and  filled  almost  the  whole  of  that  cir- 
culation. Insome  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire, 
i  t  was  issued  even  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence. 

Where  the  issuing  of  bank  notes  for  such  very 
small  sums  is  allowed,  and  commonly  practised, 
many  mean  people  are  both  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  become  bankers.  A  person  whose  promissory 
note  for  £5,  or  even  for  90s.  would  be  rejected  by 
every  body,will  get  it  to  be  received  without  scru- 
pie  when  it  is  issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  six- 
pence. But  the  frequoit  bankruptcies  to  which 
such  b^^rly  bankers  must  be  liable,  may  occasion' 
a  very  considerable  inconveniency,  and  sometimes 
even  a  very  great  calamity,  to  many  poor  people 
who  had  received  their  notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  were 
issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  £s.  Paper  money  would  then,  probably,  con- 
fine itself  in  every  part  of  the  kii^om,  to  the  cir- 
culation between  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it 
does  at  present  in  London.where  no  bank-notes  are 
issued  under  ^10  value;  ^j  being,  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  will  pur- 
chase, perhaps,  little  more  than  half  the  quantity 
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.pt'  go«ls,  is  its  m^k  .cwsfteip^,  .^d  je  gft  seWpm 
■^(M3)H#Uiat«^e,  AS  4ip  fise  ^tnid^t  t^  ifofm^ 
«xpe0<ie  of  Loodw- 

V^^piijtV  eaqpey,  ijt  ;if  to  fee  ^^ry^cd,  js 

Utenty  (^"  ,p^  anii  W^r,  'Whew;,  it  e^ttef^  it- 
self to  a  £fl|nfu^ei^l^  j^aqt  of  i^e  |C  vcid(ttJ|W  i^-' 

j^tUl  lOiore  Ut  N,«^tb  ^^ngtefKa^  itl^nj^^  go^  and 
.siLvc^  9lj[AOE|t  .Qtrt^jely  ^ja  ll>c  jCftyntry.;  ,almoRt 
all  JthP-osdipniy  4j^ftipfta(!t^(inp  oi'  ,it»  ^ntericff  ,«i?m- 
iwerce-beuig  tj^us  ^ffirie^  «^  Jby  |^er.  ^he  ^njj- 
^^Q6S|kut)Of -^p  ,^d  ^,ve  ishilli^gitumk  j)otB^>.SQme- 
(w^int.ce^eve^ithe  ^ajci^  of  goljl  ^nd  sUv^r  |iu 
Scotlaod;;  ^d  thp-9.HBprflwiop  <>f  ttventy  pbilUog 
iHOites  .»iiU  jjw^bly  jrelveve  it  jat.\\l  ,inoiie.  ^hMc 
^Tpetftjs  ,Me  saJdrtPjb^ve  ilfacfti«e,ntorc  ^uft^ant  .^i 
A»I*ea<:a,..sip(je  -tbe  pmbj^^^i^^  (rf^c^e  ,pf  thfeir 
.pap^r.qiwfiBqie§.  3Cti<^  we  iwidt  Aikcwise,  ,to  hasfu 
tbwn  i»<»re^uiidmti)»cfoK.^heir«tHtMK>P  qf;tbO(^ 

iliboitghipapQr  iiDfln^  should  be  j»re«y  H»«<rf» 
,cop0n«fl-.tP^tt)e<cirqu^QP,b^weQn  dwlws  «nd 
dealers,  -jyiKtibml's^fio^  l«nk««s  might  ^tUl  ,be  able 
,tp^ive,aea<ty,tbe  »flle»aflautapp£-tDttbe^iod^8try 
«ftdoftms**e'fti»f  SbesfittPtty,^  ihey  l)»d  d<>i»e,yrti«n 
iiftper  (pipneyfiiteji  aliPPRt  'tbe  iivbqie.cin:ulAttOP- 
?HiQwa^,mo»^>ivbiflb.».4«4l9ruobl^edrt9  iwp 
4%^  bM^o^  *wiiffwilig.<>Wfl»wnal;d«Wfliidp,  .is  4es- 
>ii<mi:aUflg4tb«ii^the.«»cubitioo  b«twi9e^Jitin»elf 
fW(l9thQr4«al^9f^l^9^betbuj)FE.^)pdis.  iHerb^ 
■APtQ«![!#sipniV>>k9«pi»il^l^ibi0i!ff>r>be,ctr(4)l»ti9n 
.  'i>4tMr«^hifiM«lf  Enttlhoiifin^BaQr^vtYiiaa^^cus- 
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toi&us,  and  who  briag  reedy  money  to  Um,  in* 
MndofY^ii^aiiy  frumliim.  Tbougii  no  paper 
ntooey,  llieiefcRe,  wss  avowed  to  be  issnedj  but 
Hbr  isivcfa  sums  as  wouM  confine  «t  fvotty  mucb  to 
thie  oircuABtiDn  between  ieeAen  wi  defers ;  yeft, 
pntfy  by  «lise<Hwtuig  tosI  ibitts  of  -ex^^nge,  -and 
partly  by  ie«diiig  ^MM '<-a^  eeocrants,  banfattnil 
bankers  might  still  be  tiUle  Ira  Tetiere  the  -greater 
pKt  of  tlwae  4eiien  Atom  ithe  vecessily  of  keeping 
«My  couaiaRdde  fwn-af :(beir  stexHi  Isy  theis,  im- 
«Updo3«d,  udin  ready  money,  •far  -ans-wenng  m;- 
-tWoBal  fltemands.  rhcyinu^Mji>betfUeto-^Te 
tbedtKio«t>asn8t»R3e'Which>bRDks  aod'bst/ken'ean, 
«ntb:pr<gfaaty,igive  to  <trflii^e«B  cfvpcry  liind. 

3V)'i!aMrnB  tpnrtfte  ■pce^e,  it  nntcy  be  -said,  -from 
Mcwinginpfljywientrthe'prenHssoTy  notes  tyFiAmnk- 
n,ilcb'«i^«um,  \i4iBthBr  greet'orsmftll,  wben  they 
themadvggare'wMaBgtoTeeeive  'them ;  or,  -to  re- 
BlaniQ  adiaiUtBr  fimnintutigismihvotes^nv^eH  aH 
hn  nngbbeoRSiaE  «iUing  to  acoeptef<tfaetD,  is  s 
jaaBtftsfviiiLBnionidf  thatfnatnml^Hieity,  W4itiih  h 
is  tte  ivopor  biisiHDBB«)£law  ncrt  to  TfMringc,btitto 
ooppoit.  ;&tdiD>gatebicinB>iinry,iio  doubt, -be  con- 
ndaiadaniitiiBaiiieveBpeet^a  vrokrtion-of -naturd  li- 
Jbectjr.  ^ufduise  oxmtiBmofvtkeiHttuntl'lttKr^Of 
AifeNv  individuals,  n^idh  migbt-endengerfhe  secu- 
•mky  ttfTriie  mhote>3nciety,  are  Hntt  ou^to'be,  re- 
etnaindl  IgntlRiaTrarofiEdl^vemineRtsjrTAHheinost 
fi8e,iasm^nB:flf.dK  inost/de6poticdl.''Phe  obliga- 
tion wTittUdiiig  party  ^walls,  ■  in  arf)ei~to-prerentth6 
oimmiaiiffidien'rafifiTQ,  is^'violatton'df-iTHtur^l.li- 
-fanly,  e»Bc%  .nfitkevsmie'kin^lwtth'theTcguK- 
aioiiBJofrtiie.bmJtiwgtiade'wbiiJhwe'here-prDposed . 
A  paper  money /aaaistrng^inHttilk  iiotcs,TS9uedby 
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people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon  demand, 
without  any  condition,  and,  in  fact,  always  readily 
paid,  as  soon  as  presented,  is,  in  every  respect,  equal 
in  value  to  gold  and  sijvef  money,  since  gold  and 
silver  money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  it.  What- 
■  ever  is  either  bought  or  sc^d  for  such  paper,  must 
necessarily  he  bought  or  sold  as  cheap  as  it  could 
have  been  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  increase  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  said, 
by  augmenting  the  quantity,  and  consequently  di- 
minisbingtbe  value,  ofthewholecurrency,  necessa- 
rily augments  the  money  price  of  commodities.  But 
as  the  quantity  of  gold. and  silver,  which  is  taken 
from  the  currency,  is  always  equal  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  paper  which  is  added  to  it,  paper  money  does 
not  necessarily  increase  the  quantity  of  the  whole 
currency.  From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
to  the  present  time  provisions  never  were  cheaper 
in  Scotland  than  in  1752,  though,  from  the  circu- 
lation of  ten  and  tive  shilling  bank-notes,  there  was 
then  more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at 
present.  The  proportion  between  the  price  of 
provisions  in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is  the 
same  now  as  before  the  great  multiplication  of 
banking  companies  in  Scotland.  Com  is,  upon 
most  occasions,  lully  as  cheap  in  England  as  in 
France,  though  there  is  a  great  deal'of  paper  mo- 
ney in  England,  and  scarce  any  in  France.  In  1751 
and  1752,  when  Mr.  Hume  published  his  Political 
Discourses  ,and  soon  after  the  great  multiplication 
of  paper  money  ia  Scotland,  there  was  a  very  sen- 
sible rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  badness  of  the  seasonB«  and  not  to  the 
multiplication  of  paper  money. 
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It  would  be  otherwise,  indeed,  with  a  paper  mo- 
ney, consistii^  in  promissory  notes,  of  which  the 
immediate paymentdepended,  in  any  respect,  either 
upon  the  good-will  of  those  who  issued  them,  or  up- 
on a  condition  which  the  holder  of  the  notes  might 
not  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fiilfil,  or  of  which 
thepaymeotwasnotexigibletill  afitraacertatn  num> 
ber  of  years,  and  which,  in  the  meantime,  bore  no 
interest.  Such  a  paper  money  would,  no  doubt, 
fall  more  or  less  below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
according  as  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing immediate  payment  was  supposed  to  be  grea- 
ter or  less,  or  according  to  the  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance of  time  at  which  payment  was  exigible. 

Someyears  ago,  the  different  banking  companies 
of  Scotland  were  in  the  practice  of  inserting  into 
their  bai^k-notes,  what  they  called  an  optional 
clajuse,  by  which  they  promised  payment  to  the 
bearer,  either  as  soon  as  the  note  should  be  pre- 
sented, or,  in  the  option  of  the  directors,  six  months 
after  such  presentment,  together  with  the  legal  in- 
terest for  the  said  six  months.  The  directors  of 
some  of  those  banks  sometimes  took  advantage  of 
this  optional  clause,  and  sometimes  threatened 
those  who  demanded  gold  a.nd  silver  in  exchange 
for  a  considerable  number  of  their  notes,  that  they 
would  take  advantage  ofit,  linlesssuchdemuiders 
would  content  themselves  withapart  of  what  they 
demanded.  The  promissory  notes  of  those  bank- 
ing companies  constituted,  at  that  time,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this 
uQcertsAnty  of  payment  necessarily  degraded  be* 
low  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  money.  Durii^ 
the  contiauance  ^  this  abuse,  (whidi  prevailed 
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chiefly  in  1763,  1763,  tnd  I764),t  while  the  ex- 
change between  Lcmdon  and  CwUsle  was  at  par, 
that  betwem  homdaa  and  Dumfnet  would  aome- 
tiows  be  foux  per  cent,  against  Durafnea,  tbou^ 
this  town  is  not  thirty  miles  distant  irom  Corlialr. 
But  at  Cal-liate,  bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  silver; 
whereas  at  DuowQries they  wen  paidinScotchbank. 
notes;  and  the  uncertaiDtytrf' getting  those  bank- 
notes exchanged  fat  gold  and  silver  coin  had  thus 
d^fmded  them  four  per  ceirt.  beiow  the  value  ot\ 
that  coin.  The  sameactofparliunentwhicheup- 
pressedtea  and  fire  shilling  bank-notes,  suppressed 
likewiae  this  optional  dauae,  and  thereby  restoned 
the  exchange  between  England  and  Scadaikd  to  its 
■atunl  rate,  or  to  what  the  eoinse  of  trade  and 
rtwittance  might  happen  to  makes  it.  ^ 

In  the  paper  correncies  of  Yorkshire,  thcpay- 
aient'Of  so  small  atram  as  6d.  somelines depended 
upim  the  condition,  that  the  fa<Klder  «f  the  note 
■sbouMlMuig  the  change  of  a  guinea  to  the  person 
who  issued  it;  a  condition  which  the  holders  of 
^uch  notes  might  frequently  find  it  very  difficult 
to  fulfil,and  vriack  smast  Inve  degraded  this  cur- 
rency hdowthcvahieof^d'andsilvermoney.  An 
act  of  fnirltanieDt  acoardiogly  declared  all  sw^U 
'  clan»»  nolKwiiil,  and  suppiessed,  in  the  same 
Biannerns  inSoodaiul ,  nB  psemissory  notes,  pay- 
Met  to  the  bearer  under  SOs.  value. 

XbcfiBpeT  cnmsKaes'Crf'NcsthAmerica  eonaisted 
aidt  in  bank-rates,  payable  m  the  bearer  on  dentaod, 
hut  itt  a  'govmnmenl  pstpec,  of  which  the  payment 
was  BCft  ciagibietiM'aeyaraiyBMgafteritwas  issued ; 
adrthat^htfaeaahny-gDvemmentBfieidnointepest 
tejaRteUas-vf^thB  ^epeE, Aeyxleciwed  it^  he. 
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Emd  in  fiu;t  rendeted  it^  a  1^1  tender  of  ptjrneRt 
far  tfae  foil  falM  for  whitih  it  was  tabued.    But 
^16wii^  tHS  iolotiy  s^urity  to  be  pbtftciAy  good» 
i^lOOjpayidite  filled  jd«rs  henee)  for  extU^e,  iti 
a  country  where  iilteredt  is  ht  nx  per  oeiit.  i»  Ivimb 
llctl^  nit^  than  i(40  rbidy  money.     To  lAligie  a 
CKditdr,  therefore,  t6aeee^  of  this  as  fttU  ^ymenly 
fer«debtofiffl00^tueliypRidd6wrtinreedytaoneyi  , 
was  A^  ikt  »f  sudi  violent  injil^titife,  as  hia^cenet 
perhaps,  been  attempted  by  the  governibent  df  any 
other  cotintry  Trhteh  pretended  to  be  free.     It  b^rs 
thfe^tidtot  nlMrfcs  of  having  originally  been,  what 
the  honest  hnd  downr^t  Doctor  Douglds  aHures 
lis  it  iras,  a  schemte  of  IVbndillent  d^tois  t9  ofacat 
rtffelr  creditors^     Thegerernmentof  PehnsylivniH, 
mdeed,ptetended)apDntheiTfirftteiiiiBBioBofpapef  - 
HiDn^,  in  I7^t,  to  render  their  pxpet  tif  eqwd  va. 
Ihe  #ith  pM  atA  stiver^  by  Enacting  ptmaitics 
agains\  ill  those  "who  made  any  difien^nce  it  thb 
piixre  of  their  gtpods  when  tliey  Mid  thetn  for  a  ca*- 
kmy^pape^,  and  when  they  Isold  them  ibr  gold  and 
silver;  a  regulation  equally  tynnAletd,  biKmui^ 
less  effectual,  than  that  ^hioh  it  «e«  mfeaftt  to  me^ 
port.    A  positivie  l&w«iay  render  a  vikiUiug  ft  k^ 
tender  for  a  i^ainda ;  became  ft  Way  direct  vh9 
conrts  of  jttBtice  to  diseh^^  the  ^debtor  ^ho  tas 
nadfi  that  ttodet.     But  no  poshixne  law  VOit  ofatigen 
pt9«o(i  who  sells  goods,  eind  who  is  at  tibtny  W«ell 
or  nbt  t«  se1l,«B  he  pleases,  to  accefvt  oft  shilling  as 
dqtrivfltettt  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of  iftiem.  -N«t^ 
withMBiidii^»iyye^l&tionofthisl£ind,iVa|^>exFdlv  - 
by  tbe  x^oorse  tf(  eKcbange  wi^  Orc^t  fintxiti,  that 
M  lOO^tei^mg  wmsYKCffiionaHy  cocsidsped  n^equi-' 
Talent,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  to  jf  1 30,  andiootbdft 
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to  SO  gnat  a  Bum  as  jf  1,100  currency;  this  dif- 
ference in  the  value  arising  from  the  difference  in 
tbequanti^ofpi^ier  emitted  in  the  different  colo- 
nies, and  in  the  distance  and  probability  of  the  term 
of  its  final  discharge  and  redemption. 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable  than 
the  act  of  parliament,  so  unjustly  complained  of  in 
the  colonies,  which  declared,  that  no  paper  cur- 
rencyto  be  emitted  there  intime  coming,  should  be 
a  l^al  tender  of  payment. 

Pennsylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  its 
emissions  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our  co- 
lonies. Its  paper  currency,  accordingly,  is  said 
never  to  have  sunk  below  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before  the 
first  emission  of  its  paper  money.  Before  that 
emission  the  colony  had  raised  the  denomlna- 
'  tionof  its  coin,  and  had,  by  act  of  assembly,  ordered 
6s.  ste^-liiig  to  pass  in  the  colonies  ioT  6s.  3d,  and 
afterwards  for  &i.  6d.  A  pound,  colony  currency, 
therefore,  even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and  sil* 
-  rer,  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  va- 
laeof  jfl  sterling;  and  when  that  currency  was 
turned  into  paper,  it  was  seldom  much  much  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  value.  The  pre* 
tence  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  was 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by 
makii^equal  quantities  of  thosemetals  pass  fbrgreat- 
er  sums  in  the  colony  than  they  did  in  the  mother- 
country.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of 
all  goods  from  the  mother-country  rose  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  raised  the  denomination  of  their 
coin,  so  that  their  gold  and  silver  were  exported  aa 
&st  as  ever. 
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The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in  the 
payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  full  value 
for  which  it  had  been  issued,  it  necessarily  derived 
from  this  use  some  additional  value,  over  wid 
above  what  it  would  have  had,  from  the  real  or 
supposed  distance  of  the  term  of  its  final  discharge 
and  redemption.  This  additional  value  was  greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  quantity  of  paptH*  issued 
was  more  or  less  above  what  could  be  employed 
in  the  payment  of  the  taxes  of  theparticularcolony 
which  issued  it.  It  was  in  alt  the  colonies  very 
much  abovewhat  could  be  employed  inthis  manner. 

A  prince,  who  should  enact .  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  his  taxes  should  be  paid  in  a  paper  mo- 
ney of  a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a  certain 
value  to  this  paper  money,  even  though  the  term 
of  its  Bnal  discharge  and  redemption  should  depend 
altt^ether  upon  the  will  of  the  prince.  If  the 
bank  which  issued  this  paper  was  careful  to  keep 
the  quantity  of  it  always  somewhat  below  what  . 
could  easily  be  employed  in  this  manner,  the  de- 
mand for  it  might  be  such  as  to  make  it  even  bear 
a  j>remium,  or  sell  for  somewhat  more  in  the  mar- 
ket than  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  currency 
fpr  which  it  *as  issued.  Some  people  account  in 
this  manner  for  what  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank 
of  Amsterdam,  or  for  the  superiority  of  bank  mo- 
ney over  current  money,  though  this  bank  money, 
as  they  pretend,  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  bank 
at  the  will  of  the  o\yner.  The  greater  part  of  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange  must  be  paid  in  bank  money, 
that  is,,  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  the  bank; 
and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  they  allege,  ar? 
careful  to  keep  the  whole  quantity  of  bank  money 
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always  below  what  this  use  occasions  a  demand 
for.  It  is  upon  this  account,  they  say,  that  bank 
money  sells  for  a  premium,  or  bears  an  e^o  of 
four  or  6ve  per  cent,  above  -iUxe  same  nominal  sum 
of  the  gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  country. 
This  account  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,' how- 
ever, it  will  appear  hereafter,  is.  in  a  gxeat  measure 
chimerical-  "~ 

A  paper  currency  which  fallsbelow  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  does  not  thereby  sink  the 
value  of  those  metals,  or  occasion. equal  quantities 
of  them  to  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  goods 
of  any  other  kind.  The  proportion  between  the  , 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  of  goods  of  any 
'  other  kind,  depends  in  all  cases,  not  upon. the  na- 
ture or  quantity  of  any  particular  paper  money, 
which  may  be  current  in  any  particular  country ,but 
upon  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  mines,  which 
happen  at  any  particular  time  to  supply  the  great 
market  of  the  commercial  world  with  those'metals. 
V  It  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the  quan'  ' 
tity  of  labour  which  is  necessary  in  order  tobringa 
certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  market,  and 
that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  thither  a 
certain  quantity  of  any  other  sort  of  goods. 

If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing  any  circu- 
lating bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  ' 
for  less  than  a  certain  sum ;  and  if  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  un- 
conditional payment  of  such  bank  notes  as  soon  as 
presented,  their  trade  may,  with  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic, be  rendered  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  free. 
The  late  multiplication  of  banking  companies  in 
both  parts  of  the  united  kiDgdoiD,aaeveiitby  which 
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many  people  have  been  much  alarmed,  instead  of 
diminishing,  increases  the  security  of  the  public. 
It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in 
their  conduct,  and,  by  not  extending  their  cur- 
rency beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their  cash,  to 
guard  themselves  against  those  malicious  runs, 
which  the  rivalship  of  so  many  competitors  is  al- 
ways ready  to  bring  upon  them.  It  restrains  the 
circulation  of  each  particularcomp^ny  withinanaN 
rower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating  notes  to 
a  smaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole  circiifa- 
tion  into  a  greater  number  of  parts,  the  failure  of 
any  one  company,  an  accident  which,  in  the  course 
of  things,  must  sometimes  happen,  becomes  of  less 
consequence  to  the  public.  This  free  competition, 
too,  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their 
dealings  with  their  customers,  lest  their  rivals 
should  carry  them  away.  In  general,  if  any  branch 
of  trade,  or  any  division  of  labour,  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  public,  the  freer  and'  more  general  the 
competition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  so. 


CHAP.  III. 

OJ  the  accumulatitm  of  capital,  or  of  productive  and 

unproductive  labour.  ' 
There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed ; 
there  is  another  which  has  no  such  effect.  The 
former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called  pro- 
ductive, the  latter,   unproductive*  labour.     Thua 

*  Some  French  autbort  of  great  learainsini]  ingenuitj  bnTe  uwd 
tho«e  word*  ID  a  different  lenw.  In  the  1  ait  chaiiler  «f  tbe  foiiilb 
book,  I  iball  endeavour  to  sbeir  thai  tbeii  lenie  if  an  improper  one. 
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the  labour  of  a  manufacturer  adds,  generally,  to  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon,  that 
of  his  own  maintenance,  and  of  his  master's  profit. 
The  labour  of  a  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary, 
adds  to  the  value  of  ftothing.  Though  the  manu- 
facturer has  his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his  mas- 
ter, he,  in  reality,  costs  him  no  expence,  the  value 
ofthosewagesbeing  generally  restored.together  with 
a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of  the  subject  upon 
■which  his  labour  is  bestowed.  Butthe  maintenance 
of  a  menial  servant  never  is  restored.  A  man  grows 
rich  by  employing  a  multitude  of  manufacturers; 
he  grows  poor  by  maintaining  a  multitude  of  me- 
nial servants.  The  labour  of  the  latter,  however, 
has  its  value,  and  deserves  its  reward  as  wellas  that 
of  the  former.  But  the  labour  ofthemanufacturer 
fixes  and  realizes  itself  in  some  particular  subject 
or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts  for  some  time 
at  least  after  that  labour  is  past.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  certain  quantity  of  labour  stocked  and  stored  up, 
to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  upon  some  other  oc- 
casion. That  subject,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  price  of  that  subject,  can  afterwards,  if  neces- 
sary, put  into  motion  a  quantity  of  labour  equal  to 
that  which  had  originally  produced  it.  The  labour 
of  the  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  fix 
or  realize  itself  in  any  particular  subject  or  vendible 
tommodity.  His  services  generally  perish  in  the 
Tery  instant  of  their  performance,  and  seldom  leave 
any  trace  or  value  behind  them,  for  which  an  equal 

-    quantity  of  service  could  afterwards  be  procured. 
The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  orders 

~  in  the  society  is,  like  thatof  menial  servants,  unpro- 
ductive of  any  value,and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself 
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in  any  permanent  subject,  or  vendible  commodity, 
which  endures  ^ter  that  labour  is  past,  and  for' 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  could  after>vards 
be  procured.  The  sovereign,  for  example,  with  all 
the  officers  both  of  justice  and  war  who  serve  un- 
der him,  the  whole  army  and  navy,  are  unproduc- 
tive labourers.  They  are  the  servants  ofthe  public, 
and  are  maintained  by  a  part  ofthe  annual  produce 
of  the  industry  of  other  people.  Their  service,  how 
honourable,  how  useful,  or  how  necessary  soever, 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of 
service  can  aAerwards  be  procured.  The  protection, 
security,  and  defence,ofthe  commonwealth, theef- 
fect  of  their  labour  this  year,  will  not  purchase  its 
protection,  security,  and  defence  for  the  year  to 
come.  In  the  same  class  must  be  ranked,  some 
both  ofthe  gravest  and  most  important,  and  some  of 
■themost  frivolous  professions;  churchmen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  men  of  letters  of  all  kinds ;  players, 
buffoons,  musicians,  opera-singers,  opera-dancera,  ' 
&c.  T-he  labour  ofthe  meanest  of  these  has  a  cer- 
tain value,  regulated  by  the  very  same  principles 
which  regulate  that  of  every  other  sort  of  labour ; 
and  that  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful,  produces 
nothing  which  could  afterwards  purchase  or  procure 
an  equal  quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamation  of 
theactor,theharangueof  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of 
the  musician,  the  work  of  all  of  them  perishes  in 
the  very  instant  of  its  production. 

Bothproductiveandunproductive  labourers,  and 
those  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  equally  main- 
tained by  the  annual  produce  ofthe  land  and  labour 
ofthecountry.  Thisproduce,howgreatsoever,  can 
neverbeinfinite^butmust  have  certain  limits,  Ac- 
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cordi  ng,  therefore,  as  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion 
ofit  isin  any  one  year  employed  in  maintaining  un- 
productii.t  hands,  the  more  in  the  onecase  and  the 
less  in  the  other  will  remain  for  the  productive,and 
the  next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  smaller 
accordingly  ;  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  be-  ' 
ing  the  effect  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country  is,  nodoubt,  ultimately  des- 
tined for'supplying  the  consumption  of  its  inhabit- 
,  ants,  and  for  procuring  a  revenue  to  them;  j-et 
when  it  first  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  fh^m 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  it  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  One  of  them,  and 
frequently  the  largest,  is,  in  the  first  place, destined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provi- 
sions, materials,  and  finished  work,  whichhad  been 
withdrawn  from  a  capital;  the  other  for  constitut- 
-  ing  a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital, 
as  the  profit  of  his  stock,  or  to  some  other  person, 
as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Thus,  of  the  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  t^e  farmer; 
the  other  pays  hisprofit  andtherentof  the  landlord; 
and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the  owner 
of  this  .capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  stock,  and  to 
some  other  person,  asthe  rent  of  his  land.  Of  the 
produce  ofagreatmanufactory,  in  the  same  manner, 
one  part,  and  that  always  the"  largest,  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work;  the  other 
pays  his  profit,  and  thus  CQnstitutes  a  revenue  to 
the  ownerof  this  capital. 

That  partofthe  annualproduceof  thelandand  la» 
bour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capital,  never 
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is  immediately  employed  to  maintaiD  any  but  pro- 
ductive hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of  productive 
labour  only.  That  which  is  inimediately  destined 
for  conatitutinga  revenue,  either  as  profit  or  as  rent, 
may  maintain  indifferently  either  productive  or  un- 
productive hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  stock  a  man  employs  as  a 
capital,  he  always  expects  is  to  be  replaced  to  him 
with  a  profit.  lie  employs  it,  therefore,  in  main- 
taining productive  hands  only;  and  after  .having 
servedin  the  function  of  acapital  to  him,  it  consti- 
tutes a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he  employs 
any  ^art  of  it  in  maintaining  unproductive  hands  of 
any  kind,  that  part  is  from  that  moment  withdrawn 
from  his  capital,  and  placed  in  his  stock  reserved 
for  immediate  consumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who  do  not 
labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ;  cither, 
first,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  is 
originally  destined  for  constitutinga  revenue  to 
some  particular  persons,  either  as  the  rent  of  land, 
or  as  the  profits  of  stock ;  or,  secondly,  by  that  part 
which,  though  originally  destined  for  replacingacapi- 
tal,andformaintainingproductivelabourersonly,yet 
when  it  comes  into  their  hands,  whatever  part  of  it 
isoverandabove  their  nec^sary  subsistence,  may 
be  employed  in  maintaining  indifferently  either  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  hands.  Thus  not  only  the 
great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even  the 
common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  considerable, 
may  maintain  amenial  servant  ;orhe  may  sometimes 
gotoa  play  or  a  puppet-show, and  so  contribute  his 
share  towards  maintaining  one  setof  unproductive 
labourers  ;  or  he  may  pay  some  taxes,  and  thus 
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help  to  maintain  another  set,  more  honourable  and 
useful,  indeed,  butequally  unproductive.  No  part 
of  the  annual  produce,  however,  which  had  been 
originally  destined  to  replace  a  capital,  is  ever  di< 
rected  towards  maintaining  unproductive  hands, 
till  after  it  has  put  into  motion  its  fuU  complement 
of  productive  labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into 
motion  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The 
workman  must  have  earned  his  wages  by  work 
done,  before  he  can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this 
manner.  That  part,too,  isgenerally  butasmallone. 
It  is  his  spare  revenueonly,  of  which  productive  la- 
bourers have  seldom  a  great  deal.  They  generally 
have  some,  however;  and  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
the  greatness  of  their  number  may  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  the  smallness  of  their  contribution. 
The  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock  are  every- 
where, therefore,  the  principal  sources  from  whicli 
unproductivehands  derive  their  subsistence.  These 
are  the  twosortsofrevenueof  which  the  owners  have 
generally  most  to  spare.  They  mightboth  maintain 
indifferently,  either  productive  or  unproductive 
hands.  They3cem,however,to  haye  some  predilec- 
tion forthe  latter.  Theexpence  of  agreat  lord  feeds 
generally  more  idle  than  industrious  people.  The 
'  richmerchant,  though  with  his  capital  he  maintains 
industrious  people  only,  yet  by  his  expence,  that  is, 
by  the  employment  of  his  revenue,  he  feeds  com- 
monly the  very  same  sort  as  the  great  lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  theproductive 
and  unproductive  hands,  depends  verypuchinevery 
country  upon  the  proportion|between  that  part  of  the 
annual  produce,  which,  as  soop  as  it  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  oifrom  the  hands  of  theproductive 
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labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a  capital,  and 
that  which  is  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue, 
either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  This  proportion  is  very 
different  in  rich  from  what  it  is  ^n  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  opulent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, a  very  large,  frequently  the  lai^est,  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  is  destined  for  replacing  the 
capital  of  the  rich  andindependentfarmer;  theother 
for  paying  his  profits,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
But  anciently,  during  the  prevalency  of  the  feudal 
government,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  produt:^  was 
sufficient  to  replace  the  capital  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  consisted  commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cat- 
tle, maintained  altogether  by  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duce of  uncultivated  land,  and  which  might,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  spontaneous 
produce.  It  generally,  too,  belonged  to  the  land- 
lord, and  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  land.  Ail  the  rest  of  the  produce  properly 
belonged  to  him  too,  either  as  rent  for  his  land,  or 
as  profit  upon  this  paltry  capital.  The  occupiers 
of  land  were  generally  bondmen,  whose  persons  and 
effects  were  equally  his  property.  Those  who  were 
not  bondmen  were  tenants  at  will ;  and  though  the 
rent  whiph  they  paid  was  often  nominally  little 
niore  than  a  quit-rent,  it  really  amounted  to  the 
■whole  produce  of  the  land.  Their  lord  could  at  al! 
times  command  their  labour  in  peace,  and  their 
service  in  war.  Though  they  lived  at  a  distance  from 
his  house,  they  were  equally  dependent  upon  him 
as  his  retainers  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him,  who 
«an  dispose  of  the  labour  and  service  of  all  those 
whom  it  maintains.    In  the  present  state  of  £u- 
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rope,  the  share  of  the  landlcwd  seldom  exceeds  a 
third,  sometimes  not  a  fourth,  part  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  in 
all  the  improved  parts  of  the  country,  has  been 
tripled  and  quadrupled  since  those  ancient  times ; 
and  this  third  or  fourth  put  of  the  annual  produce 
is,  it  seems,  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
whole  had  been  before.  In  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, rent,  though  it  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  extent,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duce, of  the  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great  capitals 
are  at  present  employed  in  trade  and  raanufoctures. 
In  the  ancient  state,  the  little  trade  that  was  stirring, 
and  the  few  homely  and  coarse  manufactures  that 
were  carried  on,  required  but  very  stnall  capitals. 
These,  however,must  have  yielded  very  lai^e  profits. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  no  where  less  than  ten  per 
cent. and theirprofits  must  have  been  sufflcient'to 
aflFord  this  great  interest.  At  present,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  nowhere 
higher  than  six  per  cent.;  and  in  some  of  the  most 
improved  it  is  so  low  as  four,  three,  and  two  per  cent. 
Though  that  part  of  the^  revenue  of  the  inhabitants 
which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of  stock,'  is  always  " 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  it  is  be- 
cause the  stock  is  much  greater:  in  proportion  to 
the  stock,  the  profits  are  generally  m,uch  less. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is.destined  for 
replacingacapital,  is  notonlymuch  greater  in  rich 
than  in  poor  countries,but  bears  a  much  greater  pro- 
.portion  to  that  which  is  immediately  destined  for 
\7 
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constituting  a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  an  profit. 
The  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  are  not  only  much  greater  in  the 
former  than.in  the  latter,  but  bear  a  much  greater  . 
proportion  tothosewhich,  though  they  mfiy  be  em- 
ployed  to  maintain  cither  productive  or  unproduc-, 
tive  hands,  have  generally  a  predilection  for  the 
latter. 

The  proportion  between  thosedifferent  funds  ne- 
cessarilydetermines  in  every  country  thegeneralcha- 
.  racterof  the  inhabitants,  as  to  industry  or  idleness. 
We  are  more  industrious  than  our  forefethera  ;  be- 
cause, in  the  present  times,  the  Rinds  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry  are  much  greater  in  propor- 
tionto those  which  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  idleness,  than  they  were  two  or  three 
centuries  ago*  Our  ancestors  were  idle  for  want  of 
a  sufficientencoun^ementto industry. ,  Itisbetter, 
says  the  proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to  work 
fornothing.  Inmercaiitileandmanufacturingtowns, 
where  the  inferiorranksof  people  are  chie0y  main- 
tained b'y  the  employment  of  capital,  they  are  in  ge- 
neral industrious,  sober,  and  thriving;  as  in  many 
English,  andinmostDutch,  towns.  In  those  towns 
which  are  principally  ^supported  by  the  constant  or 
occasional  residence  of  a  court,  and  in  which  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
spending  of  revenue,  they  are  in  generalidle,  disso- 
lute, and  poor;  as  at  Rome,  Versailles,  Compeigjie, 
andFontainbleau.  If  you  except  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux,  there  is  little  trade  or  industry  in  any  of  the 
parliament  towns  of  France;  and  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the  expence 
of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice,  andof  those 
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yrho  come  to  plead  before  them,  are  in  general  idle 
and  poor.     The  great  trade  of  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux  seems  to  be  altt^ether  the  effect  of  their 
situation. Rouen  is  necessarily  theentrepdt  ofalmost 
all  the  goods  which  are'brought  either  from  foreign 
countries,   or   from   the  maritime  -provinces    of 
Franec,  for  the  consumption  of  the  great  city  of 
Paris.    Bourdeaux  is,  in  the  same  manner,  the  en- 
trep6t  of  tlie  wines  which  grow  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne,  and  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it, 
one  of  the  richest  wine  countries  in  the  world,  and 
which  seems  to  produce  the  wine  fittest  for  expor- 
tation, or  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  foreign  nations. 
Such  advantageous  situation  necessarily  attracts  a 
great  capital  bythe  great  employment  which  they 
afibrdit;  and  the  employment  of  this  capital  is  the 
cause  of  the  industry  of  those  two  cities.     In  the 
other  parliament  towns  of  France,  very  little  more 
capitalseemsto  be  employedthanwhatis  necessary 
for  supplying  their  own  consumption;  that  is,  litr 
tie  more  than    the  smallest    capital  which  can  be 
employed  in  them.     Thesame  thingmaybeeaid  of 
_Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna.  Of  those  three  cities, 
Paris  is  by  far  the  most  industrious;  but   Paris 
itself  is  the  principal  marketofall  the  manufactures 
established  at  Paris,  and  its  own  c6nsumption  is 
the  principal  object  of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries 
on.     London,  Lisbon,  and  Copenh^en,  are,  per- 
haps, the  only  three  cities  in  Europe,  which  are 
both  the  constant  residence  of  a  court,  and  can  at 
the  same  time  be  considered  as  trading  cities,  or  as 
cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  for  thatofothercities  and  countries. 
Tbesituationofall  the  three  isextremelyadvantage- 
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ous,  and  naturally  fits  them  to  be  the  entrep6ts  of 
a  great  part  of  the  goods  destined  for  the  consump- 
tion of  distant  places.  In  a  city  where  a  great  re- 
venue is  spent,  to  employ  with  advantage  a  capital 
for  any  other  purpose  than  for  supplying  the  con- 
sumption of  that  city,  is  probably  more  difficult 
than  in  one  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
have  no  other  maintenance  but  what  they  derive 
from  theemployment  of  siich  a  capital.  The  idle- 
ness of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  are  main- 
tained by  the  expence  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is 
probable,  the  industry  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  and  ren- 
ders it  less  advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there 
than  in  other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  in- 
dustry in  £dinbuigh  before  the  union.  When  the  ' 
Scotch  parli^ent  was  no  longer  to  be  assembled  in 
it,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  necessary  residence  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotlartd,  it  be- 
came a  city  of  some  trade  and  industry.  It  still 
continues,  however,  to  be  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  of  the  boards  of 
customs  and  excise,  &c.  A  considerable  revenue, 
therefore,  still  continues  to  be  spent  in  it.  In  trade 
•nd  industry  ,it  is  much  inferior  to  Glasgow  ,ofwhich 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  a  large 
village,  it  has  sometimes  been  observed,  after  hav- 
ing made  considerable  progress  in  manufactures, 
have  become  idle  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  a 
great  lord's  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  thein 
neighbourhood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  seems  every  where  to  r^ulate  the  pro- 
poHion  between  industry  and  idleness.  Wherever 
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capital  predominates,  industry  prevails ;  vherever 
revenue,  idleness.  Every  increase  or  diminution 
of  capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  real  quantity  ofindustry,  the  number 
of  productive  hands,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
changeable valu^  of  theannual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  the  real  wealth  and  re- 
venue of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Capitals  are  increased  by  parsimony,  and  dimi- 
nished by  prodigality  and  misconduct. 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himself 
in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  productive 
hands,  or  enables  some  other  person  to  do  so,  by 
lending  it  to  him  for  an  interest,  that  is,  for  a  share 
of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of  an  individual  can 
be  increased  onlyJ)y  what  he.  saves  from  his  an- 
nual revenue  or  his  annual  gains,  so  the  capital  of 
a  society,  which  is  the  same  with  that-  of  all  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  can  be  increased  only 
in  thesame  manner. 

Parsimony,  andnotindustry,isthe!mmed?ate  cause 
of  theincreaseof capital.  Industry,indeed,  provides 
thesubjectwhich  parsimony  accumulates.  Butwhat- 
ever  industry  might  acquire,ifparsimonydidnot  save 
andstore  up,  the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater. 

Pareimony,  by  increasing  the  fund,  which  is_ 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive .  hands, 
tends  to  increase  the  number  of  those  hands  whose 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  subject  upon  which 
it  is  bestowed.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  increase  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual,  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country.  It  puts  into  motion 
an  additional  quantity  of  industry,  which  gives  89: 
additional  value  to  the  annual  produce. 
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What  is  annually  Mved.U  as  regularly  consumed 
«s  what  IS  amually  spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
time  too;  but  it  is  consumed  by  a  different  set  of 
people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a  rich 
man  annually  spends,  is,  in  most  cases,  consumed 
by  idle  guests  and  menial  servants,  who  leave  no- 
thmg  behind  them  in  return  for  their  consumption 
That  portion  which  he  annually  saves,  as,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit,  it  is  immediately  employed  as  a 
capital,  IS  consumed  in  thesame  manner,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  time  too,  but  by  a  different  set  of  peo- 
ple ;  by  labourers,  manufacturers,and  artificers;  who 
re-produce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their  annual 
consumption.  His  revenus,  we  shall  suppose,  is 
paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  spent  the  whole,  the 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging,,which  the  whole  could 
have  purchased,would  have  been  distributed  amone 
the  former  set  of  people.  By  saving  a  part  of  it 
as  that  part  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  immedi-' 
ately  employed  as  a,  capital,  either  by  himself,  or 
by  some  other  person,  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodg. 
ing,  which  may  be  purchased  with  it,  are  necessa- 
rily reserved  for  the  latter.  The  consumption  is 
the  same,  but  the  consumers  are  different. 

By  what  a  ftugal  man  annually  saves,  he  not  only 
affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  numberof pro- 
ductive hands,for  that  or  the  ensuing  year,  but,  like 
the  founder  of  apublic  work-house,  he  establishes, 
as  it  were,  aperpctual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  equal  number  in  all  times  to  come.  The  perpe- 
tual allotment  and  destination  of  this  fund,  indeed, 
is  not  always  guanjed  by  any  positive  law,  by  any 
trast-right  or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always  guard- 
ed, however,  by  a  very  powerful  principle.the  plain 
and  evident  Interest  9fereiy  individual  to  whomany 
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shwe  of  it  shall  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it  can  ever 
afterwards  be  employed  to  maintain  any  but  pro- 
ductive hands,  without  an  evident  loss  to  the 
person  who  thus  perverta  it  from  its  proper  des- 
tination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.  By  not 
confining  his  expence  within  his  income,  he  en- 
croaches upon  his  capital.  Like  him  who  perverts 
the  revenues  of  some  pious  foundation  to  profane 
purposes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idleness  with  those 
funds  which  the  frugality  of  his  forefathers  had,  as 
it  were,consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  industry. 
By  diminishing  the  funds  destined  for  the  employ- 
ment of  productive  labour,  he  necessarily  dimin- 
ishes, so  for  as  it  depends  upon  him,  the  quantity 
of  that  labour  which  adds  a  value  to  the  subject 
uponwhichit  is  bestowed;  and,  consequently,  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  wholS  country,  tbe  real  wealth  and  revenue 
of  its  inhabitants.  If  the  prodigality  of  some  were 
not  compensated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the 
■  conduct  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle  with 
the  bread  of  the  industrious,  tends  not  only  to  beg- 
gar himself,  but  to  impoverish  his  country. 

Though  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  should  be 
altogether  in  home  made,  and  no  part  of  it  in 
fore^n  commodities,  its  effects  upon  the  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  society  would  still  be  the  same. 
Every  year  there  would  still  be  a  certain  quantity 
of  food  and  clothing,  which  ought  to  have  main- 
tained productive,  employed  in  maintaining  unpro- 
ductive hands.  Every  year,  therefore,  there  would 
fltill  be  som&  diminution,  in  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  tho 
jand  and  labour  of  the  country. 
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This  exp^ce,  it  may  be  said  indeed,  not  being 
in  foreign  goods>  and  not  occasioning  ^ny  exporta* 
tion  of  gold  and  silver,  the  same  quantity  of  mo- 
ney would/remain  in  the  country  as  before.  But 
if  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,whichwere  thus 
consumed  by  unproductive,  had  been  distributed 
among  productive  hands,  they  would  have  repFo< 
duced,  tc^ther  with  a  profit,  the  full  value  of  their 
consumption.  The  same  quantity  of  money  would, 
in  this  case,  equally  have  remained  in  the  country, 
and  there  would  besides  have  been  a  reproduction 
of  an  equal  value  of  consumable  goods.  There 
would  have  been  two  values  instead  of  one. 
The  same  quantity  of  money,  besides,  cannot  long 
remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  diminishes.  The  sole  use  of  money 
is  to  circulate  consumable  goods.  By  means  of  it, 
provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work,  are  bought 
and  sold,  and  distributed  to  their  proper'  consumers. 
The  quantity  of  money,  therrfore,  which  can  be 
annually  employed  in  any  country,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  consumable  goods  annu* 
ally  circulated  within  it.  These  must  consist, 
either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country  itself,  or  in  something  which 
had  been  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  produce. 
Their  value,  therefpre,  must  diminish  as  the  value 
of  that  produce  diminishes,  and  along  with  it  the 
quantity  of  money  which  can  be  employed  in  cir- 
culating them.  But  the  money  whieh,  by  this  an- 
nual diminution  of  produce,  is  annually  thrown 
outof  domestic  circubttion,will  not  be  allowed  to  lie 
idle.  The  interest  ofwhoever  possesses  it,  requires 
that  it  should  be  employed ;  but  having  no  empjoy- 
vot.  li.  e     . 
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ment  at  home,  it  will,  in  spite  of  all  taws  and  pro- 
hibitions, be  sent  abroad,  and  employed  in  pur^ 
chasii^  consumable  gooda,  which  may  be  of  some 
use  at  home.  Its  annual  exportation  will,  in  this 
manner,  continue  for  some  time  to  add  something 
to  theannual  consumption  of  thecountiy  beyond  the- 
value  of  its  own  annual  produce.  What  inthedays 
of  its  prosperity  had  been  saved  from  that  annual 
produce,  and  employed  in  purchasing  gold  and 
silver,  will  contribute,  for  some  little  time,  to  sup- 
port its  consumption  in  adversity.  The  exportation 
of  gold  andsilveris,  in  this  case,  not  the  cause,  but 
the  effect  of  its. declension,  and  may  even,  for  some 
little  time,  alleviate  the-misery  of  that  declension. 
The  quwitity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  must  in 
every  country  naturally  increaseas  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  increases.  The  value  of  the  con- 
sumable goods  annually  circulated  within  the 
society  being  greater,  will  require  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  money  to  circulate  them,  A  part  of  the 
increased  produce,  therefore,  will  naturally  be 
employed  in  purchasii^,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had. 
the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  necessary 
for  circulating  the  rest.  The  increase  of  those  me- 
tals will,  in  this  case,  be  the  effixt,  not  the  cause  of 
the  public  prosperity.  Gold  and  silver  are  purchased 
every  where  in  the  same  manner.  The  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging,  the  revenue  and  maintenance  of 
,  ail  those  whose  labour  or  stock  is  employed  in- 
bringing  them  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the 
price  paid  for  them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  country  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never 
be  long  without  the  quantity  of  those  metals  which 
it  has  occasion  for ;  and  no  country  will  ever  long 
ret^n  a  quantity  which  it  has  no  occasion  for. 
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Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the  re»l 
wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  toconsistiu,  whe- 
_ther  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  as  plain  reason  seems  to  dictate,  or  in 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  circulate 
within  it,asvulg;arprejudices suppose;  ineithervicw 
of  the  matter,  every  prodigal  appears  to  be  a  public 
enemy,  and  every  frugal  man  a  public  benefactor. 

The  effects  of  misconduct  are  often  the  same  as 
those  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and  unsuc- 
cessful project  in  agriculture,  mijies,fisheries,trade, 
or  manufactures,  tends  in  the  same  manner  to  di- 
minish the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
proditctive  labour.  In  every  such  project,  though 
the  capital  is  consumed  by  productive  hands  only, 
yet,  as  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  are 
employed,  they  do  not  reproduce  the  full  value  of 
their  consumption,  there  must  always  be  some  di- 
minution in  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
productive  funds  of  the  society. 

It  can  seldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  affected 
either  by  the  prodigality  or  misconduct  of  indivi- 
duals ;  tlie  profusion  or  imprudence  of  some  being 
always  more  than  compensated  by  the  frugality  and 
good  conduct  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profusion,  the  principle  which 
prompts  to.  (Cipence,  is  the  passion  for  present  en- 
joyment ;  which.though  sometimes  violcntand  very 
difficult  to  be  "restrained,  is  in  general  only  mo- 
mentary and  occasional.  But  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  save,  is  the.  desire  of  bettering  our  con- 
dition; a  desire  which,  though  generally  calm  and 
dispassionate,  comes  with  US  frbm  the  womb,  and 
G  9 
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never  leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave.    In  the  - 
whole  interval  which  separates  those  two  moments, 
there  is  scarce  perhaps  a  single  instance,  in  which 
any  manis  so  perfectly  and  completely  satisfied  with 
bis  situation,  as  to  be  without  any  wish  of  alteration 
or  improvement  of  any  kind.   An  augmentation  of 
fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
men  propose  and  wish  to  better  their  condition. 
It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and  the  most  ob-   - 
vious ;  »nd  the  most  likely  way  of  augmenting 
their  fortune,  is  to  save  and  accumulate  some  part 
of  what  they  acquire,  either  regularly  and  annually, 
or  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions.    Though 
the  principle  of  expence,  therefore,  prevails  in  al- 
most all  men  upon  some  occasions,and  in  some  men 
upon  almost  all  occasions ;  yet  in  the  greater  part 
of  men,  taking  the  whole  course  of  their  life  at  an- 
average,  the  principle  of  frugality  seems  not  only 
to  predominate,  but  to  predominate  very  greatly. 
With  regard  to  misconduct,the  number  of  prudent 
and  successful  undertakings  isevery  where'  much 
greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuccessful 
ones.  Atlcr  all  our  complaints  of  the  frequency  of 
bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men  who  fall  into  this.  ' 
misfortune,  make  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  engaged  in  trade,  and  all  other  sorts  of  bu- 
siness ;  not  much  mote, perhaps  fhan  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. Hankruptcy  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
humiliating  calamity  which  can  befal  an  innocent 
man.    The  greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  aresuf-  ' 
ficiently  careful  to  avoid  it.    Some,  indeed,  do  not 
avoid  it ;  as  some  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverished  by  private,, 
though  they  sometimes  are  by  public  prodigality 
and  misconduct.    The  whole,  or  almost  the  whole 
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public  revenue,  is  in  most  countries  employed  in 
maintaining  unproductive  hands.  Such  are  the 
people  who  compose  a  numerous  and  splendid 
court,  a  great  ecclesiastical  establishment,  great 
fleets  and  armies,  who  in  time  of  peace  produce  no- 
thing, and  in  time  of  war  acquire  nothing,  which 
can  compensate  the  expence  of  maintaining  them, 
even  while  the  war  lasts.  Such  people,  as  they 
themselves  produce  nothing,  ai'e  all  maintained  by 
the  produce  of  other  men  s  labour.  When  multi- 
plied,  tiierefore,  to  an  unnecessary  number,  they 
may  in  a  particular  year  consume  so  great  a  share 
of  this  produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  su£Bciency  for 
maintaining  the  productive  labourers,  who  should 
reproduce  it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce, 
therefore,  will  be  less  than  that  oif  the  foregoing ; 
and  if  the  same  disorder  should  continue,  that  of 
the  third  year  will  be  still  less  than  that  of  the  se- 
cond. Those  unproductive  hands,  who  should  be. 
maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the  spare  revenue  of 
the  people,  may  consume  so  great  a  share  of  their 
ivhole  revenue,  and  thereby  oblige  so  great  a  num  ■ 
her  to  encroach  upon  their  capitals,  upon  the  funds 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour, 
that  all  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals may  fiot  be  able  to  compensate  the  waste  and 
degradation  of  produce  occasioned  by  this  violent 
4nd  forced  encroachment. 

This  frugality  and  good  conduct,however,is  upon 
most  occasions,  it  appears  frojn  experience,  suffici- 
ent to  compensate,  not  only  the  private  prodigality 
and  misconduct  of  individuals,  but  the  public  ex- 
travagance of  governrtiont.  Thp  uniform,  constant,' 
and  uninteiTupted  effort  of  every  maq  to  better  his 
^jrodition,  the  principle  froiu  whic^  public  uid  oa- 
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tionai,as  well  as  private  opulence,  is  originally  de- 
rived, is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  maintain 
the  natural  prepress  of  things  towards  improve- 
ment, in  spite  both  of  the  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  greatest  errors  of  administration. 
Like  the  unknown  principle  of  animal  life,  it  fre- 
quently restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  spite  not  only  of  the  dise^,  but  of  the 
absurd  prescriptions  of  the  doctor, 
■  The  annual  produce  of- the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increased  in  its  value  by  no 
other  means,  but  by  increasing  either  the  number 
ofits  productive  labourers,or  the  productive  powers  . 
.of  those  labourers  who  had  before  been  employed. 
The  number  ofits  productive  labourers,  it  is  evi- 
dent, can  never  be  much  increased,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  increase  of  capital,  or  of  the  funds 
destined  for  maintaining  them.  The  productive 
powers  of  the  same  number  of  labourers  cannot  be 
increased,butinconsequenceeitherofsomeaddition 
and  improvement  to  those  machines  and  instru- 
ments which  facihtate  and  abridge  labour,  or  of  a 
more  proper  division  and  distribution  of  employ- 
ment. In  either  case,  an  additional  capital  is  almost 
always  required.  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  ca- 
pital only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can 
either  provide  his  workman  withbettermachinery, 
or  make  a  more  proper  distribution  ^:>f  employment 
among  them.  When  the  work  to  be  done  consists  of 
a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  every  man  constantly  em- 
ployed in  one  way,  requires  a  much  greater  capital 
_than  where  every  man  is  occasionally  employed  in 
every  different  part  ofthe  work.  When  we  compare, 
therefore,  the  state  of  a  nation  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, and  find,  that  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
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aftd  labour  is  evidently  greater  at  the  latter  than  at 
the  former,  that  its  lands  are  better  cultivated,  its 
manu&ctures  mpre  numerous  and  more  flourishing, 
and  its  trade  more  extensive ;  we  may  be  assured 
that  its  capital  inust  have  increased  during  the  in- 
terval between  those  two  periods,  and  that  more 
must  have  been  added  to  it  by  the  good  conduct 
of  some,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  misctmduct  of  others,  or  by  the  public  ex- 
travagance of  government.  But  we  shall  find  this 
to  have  been  the  case  of  almost  all  nations,  in  all 
tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even  of  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  most  prudent  and  parsi- 
monious governments.  To  form  a  right  judgment  of 
it,  indeed,  we  must  compare  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, at  |)eriods  somewhat  distant  from  one  another. 
The  prepress  is  frequently  so  gradual,  that  at  near 
periods,  the  improvement  is  not  only  not  sensible ; 
but,  &om  the  declension  either  of  certain  branches 
of*indu8try,  or  trf certain  districts  of  the  country, 
things  which  sometimes  happen  though  the  coun- 
try in  general  is  in  great  prosperity,  there  frequently 
arises  a  suspicion,  that  the  riches  and  industry  of 
the  whole  .are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
Englandtfor  example,  is  certainly  much  greater  than 
it  was  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  at  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II,  Though  at  present,  few 
people,  I  believe,  doubt  of  this,' yet  during  this  pe- 
riod, five  years  have  seldom  passed  away,  in  which 
some  book  or  pamphlet  has  not  been  published,  - 
written  too  with  such  abilities  as  to  gain  some  au- 
thority with  the  public,  and  pretending  to  demon- 
strate that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  wasfast  declin- 
ing, that  the  couatry  was  depopulated,  agricuUiU'e 
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neglected,  manufactures  decayii^,  end  trade  un- 
done. Nor  have  these  publications  been  all  party 
pamphlets,  the  wi-etched  offspring  of  falsehood  and 
venality.  Many  of  them  have  been  written  by 
vciy  candid  and  very  intelligent  people ;  who, 
wrote  nothing  but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  ngain,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
restoration,  than  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  been 
about  a  hundred  years  before,  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too,  we  have  all  reason 
to  believe,  the  country  was  much  more  advanced 
in  improvement,  than  it  had  been  abo~ut  a  century 
before,  towards  the  close  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  '  Even  then  it 
was,  probably,  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had 
been  at  the  Norman  conquest,  and  at  the  Norman 
conquest,  than  during  the  confusion  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was  certainly 
a  more  improved  country  than  at  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Caesar,  when  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  in 
the  same  state  with  the  savages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  those  periods,  however,  there  was 
i}ot  only  much  private  and  public  profusion,  many 
expensive  and  unnecessary  wars,  great  perversion 
of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining  produc- 
tive to  maintain  unproductive  hands;  but  some- 
ti^nes,  in  the  cbniiision  of  civil  discord,  such  ab- 
solute waste  and  destruction  of  stock  as  might  be 
supposed,  not  only  to  retard,  as  it  certainly  did, 
the  natural  accumulation  of  riches,  but  to  have 
left  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  poorer 
than  at  the  b^inning.  Thus,  in  the  happiest  and 
most  fohunate  lieiiod  of  them  all,  that  which 
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has  passed  since  the  restoration,  howmany  dis- 
orders and  tliis^>rtuncs  have  occurred,  wluch, 
could  they  have  beei^  foreseen,  not  only  the  ira- 
poverishmeDt,  but  the  total  ruin  of  tlw  country^ 
would  have  been  expected  fVom  them  ?  The  fire 
and  the  pla^e  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars, 
the  disorders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland, 
thefourexpensiveFrenchwarsof  1688, 1701, 1743, 
end  1756,  t^^ether  with  the  two  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745.  In  the  course  of  the  four  French  wars,  the 
nation  has  contracted  more  than  145,000,000/.  of 
debt,  over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordiutuy 
annual  cxpenoe  which  they  occasioned ;  so  that  the 
wh(^e  canotbe  computed  at  less  than  300,000,000/^ 
So  great  a  share  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
find  labour  of  the  country,  has,  since  the  revolution, 
been  employed  upon  dif&irent  occasions,  in  main- 
taining an  extraordinary  number  of  unproductive 
hands.  But  had  not  those  wars  given  tiiis  particu- 
lar direotion  to  so  la^e  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of 
it  would  naturally  have  been  employed  in  main- 
taining productive  hands,  whose  labour  would 
have  replaced,  with  a  pVofit,  the  whole  value  of  their 
consumption.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  it  every  year,  and 
every  year's  increase  would  have  augmented  st^ 
morethat  ofthe  following  year.  Morehouseswould 
have  been  built,  more  lands  would  have  been  im- 
proved, Mid  those  which  had  been  improved  before 
would  have  been  better  cultivated,  more  manufac* 
turcs  would  have  been  established,  and  those  which 
liadbeen«stabliBhed  before  would  havebeenmore 
extended:  and  to  what  height  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country  might  by  this  timehavebeen 
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feet  of  that  of  the  following  day ;  that  of  theother* 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at  the  end  of 
the  period  than  at  the  b^inning.  The  former  too 
would,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  the  rich  man  of 
the  two.  He  would  have  a  stock  of  goods  of  some 
kind  or  other,  which,  though  it  might  not  be  worth 
all  that  it  cost,  would  always  be  worth  some- 
thing. No  trace  or  vestige  of  the  expence  of  the 
latter  would  remain,  and  the  effects  often  or  twen- 
ty years .  profusion  would  be  as  completely  anni* 
htlatedas  ifthey  bad  never-Cxisted. 

As  theoneroodeof expence  is  more  fevourable  than 
theothertotheopulenceofanindividual,soisit  like- 
wise to  that  of  a  nation.  The  houses,  the  furniture^ 
the  clothing  of  the  rich,  in  a  little  time,  become  use« 
fuLtotheinferiOTandmiddlingjanksofpepple.  They 
are  able  topurchase  them  when  their  superiors  grow 
wearyofthem,andthegeneralaccoramodatioDofthe 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  when  this 
mode  of  expence  become  universal  among  men  of 
fortune.' Incountries  which  have  long  been  rich,  you 
will  frequently  find  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in 
possession  both  <rf  houses  and  furniture  perfectly 
goodandentire,butof  which  neither  the  one  could 
haveb^nbuiIt,northeoth^havebeenmadefortheir 
use.  What  was  tbirnerly  a  seat  of  the  family  of  Sey- 
mour, is  now  an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  mar-. 
ri^eixdofJamesI.ofGpeatfirita^njwhichhisqueen 
brought  withber  from  Denmark,  asapresent  fit  for 
asovereigntomaketoasovereign,  was,  afew years 
ago,  theoraament  of  an  alehouse  at  Dunfennhne, 
In  some  anciuit-citieSf  which  either  have  been  loi^ 
'stationary,  or  havegonesomewhBttodecay,youwjll 
aome  timesacaioefiitd&siflglehouse  which  ^uldhava 
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been  built  for  its  present  inhabitants.  If  you  go 
into  thoschouaes  too,  you  will  frequently  find  manv 
excellent,  though  antiquated,  pieces  of  furniture, 
'  which  arc  still  very  fit  for  use,  and  which  could  as 
little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  palaces, 
magnificent  villas,  great  collections  of  books,  sta- 
tues, pictures,  and  other  curiosities,  are  frequently 
both  an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not  only  to  the 
neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole  country  to  which 
they  belong.  Versaillesisanomamentand  an  honour 
toFrance,StoweandWiltonto  England.  ItalystiU 
continues  to  command  somesort  of  veneration,  by  the  . 
number  of  monuments  of  this  kind  which  it  posses- 
ses, though  the  wealth  which  produced  them  has 
decayed,  and  though  the  genius  which  planned 
^em  seems  to  be  extinguished,  perhaps  fh>m  not 
having  the  same  employment. 

The  expence,  tQO,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,isfiiTOurable  not  only  to  accumulation, 
butto  frugality.  If  a  person  should  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed in  it,  hecan easily  reform  without  exposing  him- 
flelf  to  the  censure  of  the  public.  ■  To  reduce  veiy 
much  the  number  of  his  servants,  to  reform  his  table 
from  great  profusion.to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down 
hisequipagcafterbe  has  once  setit'up,  are -changes 
which  caqnot  escape  the  observation  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  which  are  supposed  to  imply  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Fev, 
therefore,  of  those  who  have  once  been  sd  unfor- 
tunate as  to  launch  out  too  far  into  this  sort  of  ex- 
pence,  have  afterwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  a  person 
has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  expence  im 
building,  in  furniture,  in  books  or  pictures,  no  iiD^ 
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prudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  changing  his  con< 
duct.  Theseare  things  in  whichfurther  expence 
is  frequently  rendered  unnecessary  by  former  ex- 
pence;  and  when  a  person  stops  short,  he  appears 
to  do  so,  not  because  he  has  exceeded  his  I'ortune, 
but  because  he  has  satisfied  his  fancy. 

The  expence,  besides,  that  is  laid  out  in  durable 
■  commodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly,  to  a 
greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which  is  employ- 
ed in  the  most  profuse  hospitality.  Oftwo  or  three 
hundred  weight  of  provisions,  which  may  sometimes 
be  served  up  at  a  great  festival,  one  half,  perhaps,  is 
thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and  there  is  always  a  great 
deal  wasted  and  abused.  But  if  the  expence  of  this 
entertainment  had  been  employed  in  setting  to  work 
masons,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  mechanics,  &c.  a 
quantity  of  provisions  of  equal  value  \you!d  have  been  ' 
distributed-amonga  still  greater  number  of  people, 
who  would  have  brought  them  in  pennyworths  and 
poundweights,  and  not  have  lost  or  thrown  away  a 
single  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way,  besides,  this 
expence  maintains  productive,  in  the  other  unpro- 
ductive hands.  Intheoneway,thereforc,  itincreases, 
in  the  other  it  does  not  increase,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  Innd  and  labour 
of  the  country. 

I  would  not,  however,  by  all  this,  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  one  species  ofexpence  always  be- 
tokens a  more  liberal  or  generous  spirit  than  the 
other.  When  aman  of  fortune  spends  his  revenue 
chiefly  in  hospitality,  he  shares  the  greater  part  of  it 
withhiairiendsandcompanions;  butwhen  he  cm- 
ploys  it  in  purchasingsueh  durable  commoditl^s,'he  . 
often  spends  the  whole  upon  his  own  person,  and 
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gives  nothing  to  any  body  without  an  equivalent. 
The  latter  species  of  expence,  therefore,  especially 
when  directed  towards  frivolous  objects,  the  little 
ornaments  of  dress  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets, 
gewgaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
butabaseand  selfish  disposition.  Allthat  Imean 
is,  that  the  one  sort  of  expence,  as  it  always  occa- 
sions some  accumulation  of  valuable  commodities, 
as  it  is  more  favourable  to  fTugality,and,  consequent- 
ly, to  the  increase  of  the  public  capital,'  and  as  it 
maintains  productive  rather  than  unproductive 
hands,  conduces  more  than  the  other  to  the  growth 
of  public  opulence. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of stocklentat  interest. 
The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is  always  con- 
sidered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He  expects  that 
in  due  time  it  is  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  that,  in 
the  meantime,  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  acertaiu 
annual"  rent  for  the  use  of  it.  The  borrower  may 
use  it  either  asacapital,  or  as  a  stock  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption.  If  heusesitas  acapital,  he 
employsitinthemaintenance  of  productive  labour- 
ers, who  reproduce  the  valuewitha  profit.  Hecan, 
in  this  case,  both  restore  the  capital.andpay  thein-  - 
terest,  withoutalienatingorencroachingupon  any 
other  source  of  revenue.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  stock  re- 
served for  immediate  consumption,  he  acts  the  part 
of  a  prodigal,  and  dissipates,  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  idle,  what  was  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
industrious.  He  can,   in  this  case,  neither  restoie 
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thecapital  Dorp^y  the  interest,  without  either  ali- 
enating or  encroaching  upon  some  other  source  of 
revenue,  such  as  the  property  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  stock  which  ib  lent  atinterestis,  no  doubt, 
occasionally  employed  in  both  these  ways,  but  in 
the  former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  man  who  borrows  in  order  to  spend 
will  soon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him  will 
generally  have  occasion  to  repent  of  his  folly.  To 
borrow  ,or  to  lend  for  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  is, 
in  all  cases,  where  gross  usury  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, contrary  to  the  interest  of  both  parties ;  and 
though  it  no  doubt  happens  sometimes,  that  peo- 
ple do  both  the  one  and  tlie  other,  yet,  from  the 
regard  that  all  men  have  for  their  own  interest,  we 
may  be  assured,  that  it  cannot  happen  so  very  fre- 
quently as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine.  Ask 
any  rich  man  of  common  prudence,  to  which  of 
the  two  sorts  of  people  he  has  lent  the  greater  part 

.  ofhisatock,  to  those  who  bethinks  Will  employ  it 
profitably ,or  to  those  who  will  spend  it  idly,  and  he 
will  laugh  at  you  forproposing  the  question.  Even 
among  borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people'  in  the 
world  most  famous  for  frugahty,  the  number  of  the 
frugal  and  industrious  surpasses  considerably  that 
of  the  prodigal  and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whomstock  is  commonly  lent, 
withouttheirbeing  expected  to  makeany  very  profit- 
able useofittarccountrygentlemenwhoborrowupon 
mortage.  Even  they  scarce  ever  borrow  merely 
to  spend.  What  theyborrow,onemaysay,i8com- 
monly  spent  before  they  borrow  it.  They  havegc- 
nenllly  consumedso  great  a  quantity  of  goods,  ad- 

.  vanced  to  them  upon-  credit  by  shop-keepers  and 
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tradesmen,  that  they  find  it  Deoessary-  to  borrow  at 
interest  in  order  to  pay  the  debt^  The  capital  bor- 
rowed replaces  the  capitals  of  those  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  which  the  country  gentlemen  could 
.not  have  replaced  from  the  rents  of  their  estates. 
It  is  not  properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  spent, 
but  in  order  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  beai 
spent  before. 

Almost  all  loans  at  interest  are  made  in  money, 
either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  silver.  But  what 
the  borrower  really  wants,  and  what  the  lender 
readily  supplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money ,but  the 
money's  worth,  or  the  goods  which  it  can  purchase. 
If  he  wants  it  as  a  stock  for  immediate  consu  mption, 
it  is  those  goods  only  which  he  can  place  in  that 
stock.  Ifhe  wants.it  as  a  capital  for  employing  in- 
dus^y,  it  is  from  those  goods  only  that  the  indus- 
trious can  be  furnished  with  the  tools.materials,  and 
maintenance,  ne'cessary  for  carrying  on  their  work. 
By  means  of  the  loan,  the  lender,as  it  were,  ass^ns 
to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleases. 

The  qiiantity  of  stotk,  therefore,  or,  as  i,t  is  com- 
monly expressed  of  money,  which  can  be  lent  at 
interest  in  any  country,isnot  r^ulated  by  the  value 
of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which  serves 
as  the  instrument  of  the  different  loans  made  in  that 
country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  an- 
nual produce,  which,,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either 
from  Uie  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
tive laliourers,  is  destined,  not  only  for  replacmg  a 
capital,  but  such  a  capital  as  the  owner  does  not 
care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing  himself.  As 
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Such  capitals  are  commonly  lent  out  and  paid  back 
in  money,  they  oonatitute  what  is  called  the  mo- 
nied  interest.     It  i^  diGtinct,  not  only  from  the 
landed,  but  from  the  ttadtng  and  manufacturing' 
interests,  as  in  these  last,  the  owners  themselves 
employ  their  own  capitals.  Even  in  the.  monied  in- 
terest, howeva:,.  the  money  is,  as  it  were,  but  the 
deed  of  assignment,  which  conveys  from  one  hand 
to  another  tho^e  capitals  which  the  owners  do  not 
care  to  employ  themselves.     Those  Capitals  may 
be  greater,  in  almost  any  proportion,  than    the' 
amount  of  the  money  which  serves  as  the  iriatru- 
ment  of  their  conveyance  ;  the  same  pieces  of  mo- 
ney successively  serving  for  many  different  loans, 
as  well  as  for  many  different  purchases.     A,  for 
example,  lends  to  W  ^61000,  with  which  W  imme- 
diately purchases  of  B  ^61000  worth  of  goods.     B 
having  no  occasion  fdr  the  money  himself,lends  the 
identical  pieces  to  X,  with  which  X-  immediately 
purchases  of  C  another  ^lOOO  worth  of  goods.  C, 
in  thesame  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason  lends 
•them  to  Y,  who  again  purchasps  goods  with  them 
of  D.  In  this  manner,    the  same  pieces,  either  of 
■coin  or^of  paper,  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
-  serve  as  the  instrument  of  three  different  loans,  and 
of  .three  different  purchases,  each  of  which  is,   in 
value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  those  pieces; 
What  the  three  monied  men,  A,B,  and  C,  assigned 
to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y,  is  the  power  of 
making  those  purchases.  In  this  power  consist  both 
-  thevvalue  and  the  use  of  the  loans.  The  stock  lent 
by  the  three  monied  men  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  good^  which  can  be' purchased  with  it,  and  is  - 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  money  with 
wtiich  the  purchases,  ue  made.  Those  loans,  how- ' 
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ever,  may  be  all  perfectly  well  secured,  the  goods 
purchased  by  thedifferent  debtors  beingso  employ- 
■  ed,  as,  in  due  time,  to  tM-ing  back  with  a  profit,  an 
equal  value  either  of  coin  or  of  paner.  And  as 
the  same  pieces  of  money  can  thus*serve  ^s  the 
instrument  of  different  loans  to  three,  or  for  the 
same  reason,  to  thirty  times  their  value,  so  they  may 
likewise  successively  serve  as  the  instrument  of 
repayment.  , 

A  capital  lent  at  interest  may,  in  this  manner^  be 
considered  as  an  assignment,  from  the  lender  to  the 
borrower,  of  a  certain  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce;  upon  condition  that  the  bor- 
'  rower  in  return  shall,  during  the  continuance  ofthe 
loan,  annually  assign  to  the  lender  a  smaller  portion 
called  -the  interest  ^  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  portion 
equally  considerable  with  that  which  had  originally 
been  assigned  to  him,caUed  the  repayment.  Though 
money,  either  coin  or  paper,  serves  generally  as 
the  deed  of  assignment,  both  to  the  smaller  and  to 
the  more  considerable  portion,  it  is  itself  altc^e- 
ther  different  from  what  is  assigned  by  it. '  ,  . 
In  proportion  as  that  share  of  the  annual  produce 
which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is 
-destined  for  replacing  a  capital,  incVcases  in- any 
countiy,  what  is  called  the  monied  interest  natu- 
rally increases  with  it.  The  increase  of  those  parti- 
cular  capitals  from  which  the  owners  wish  to  de>- 
rivearevenue,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  em- 
ploying themthemselves,naturallyaccompanics  the 
general  increase  of  capitals  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
stock  increases,  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at 
interest  grows  gradually  greater  and  greater. 
■  H  2 
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As  the  quantity  of  stock  tobe  lent  at  interest  in- 
creases, the  interest,  or  the  price  which  must  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  that  stock,  necessarily  dimi- 
nishes, noto'jly  from  those  general  causes  wbich 
make  the  market  price  of  things  commonly  dimi- 
nishas  their  quantity  increases,butfromothercause8 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  particular  case.  As  ca- 
pitals increase  in  any  country,  the  profits  which  can 
be  made  by  employing  them  necessarily  diminish. 
It  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
within  the  country  a  profitable  method  of  employ- 
ing any  new  capital.  There  arises,  in  consequence, 
a  competition  between  difiFerent  capitals,  the  owner 
of  one  endeavouring  to  get  possession  of  that  em- 
ployment which  is  occupied  by  another.  But, 
upon  most  occasions,  he  can  hope  to  justle  that 
Other  out  of  this  employment;  by  no  other  means 
but  by  dealing  upon  more  reasonable  terms.  He 
must  not  only  sell  what  he  deals  in  somewhat 
cheaper,  but,  in  order  to  get  it  to  sell,  he  must  some- 
times too  buy  it  dearer.  The  demand  for  produc- 
tive labour,  by  the  increase  of  the  funds  which  are 
destined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every  day  greater 
and  greater.  Labourers  easily  find  employment, 
but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to  get 
labourers  to  employ.  Their  competition  raises  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  sinks  the  profits  of  stock. 
But  when  the  profits  which  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner  diminished,  as 
it  were,  at  both  ends,  the  {>rice  which  can  be  paid 
Cot  the  use  of  it,  that  is  the  irate  of  interest,  must 
necessarily -be  diminished  with  theqa. 

Mr,  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montesquieu,  as 
well  as-  many  other  writers,  seem  to  haveimagined 
that  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  goldand  silver. 
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■n  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  lowering  of 
therateofinterest  through  the  greaterpartof  Europe. 
Those  metals,  they  say,  having  become  of  less  va- 
lue themselves,  the  use  of  any  particular  portion  of 
them  necessarily  became  of  less  value  too,  and  con- 
sequently the  price  which  could  be  paid  for  it. 
This  notion,  w  hich  at  first  sight  seems  so  plausible, 
has  been  so  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  unnecess^y  to  say  any  thing  more  aboutit. 
The  following  very  shtfrt  and  plain  aiguqient,  how- 
ever,  may  serve  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  faU. 
lacy  which  seems  to  have  mislead  those  gentlemen.  1 
'  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
ten  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  the  common  rate 
of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.     It 
has  since  that  time,  in  different  countries,  sunk  to 
«ix,  five,  four,  and  three  percent.  Let  us  suppose; 
tJittt  in  every  particular  country  the  value  of  silver 
has  tunk  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rate  of  interest;  and  that,  in  those  countries,  for    - 
example,  where  interest  has  been  reduced  from  tea 
to  five  per  cent.,  the  same  quantity  of  silver  can 
now  purchase  just  half  the  quantity  of  goods  which 
it  could  have  purchased  before.     This  supposition 
will  not,  I  believe,  be  found  anywhere  agreeable  to 
the  truth ;  but  it  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  opi- 
nion which  we  are  going  to  examine  ;  and  even 
upon  this  supposition,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  lowering  of  the  value  of  silver  could  have  the 
smallest  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.    If 
tool,  are  in  those  countries  now  of  no  more  value  " 
than  50l.  were  then,  101.  must  now  be  of  no  more 
value  than  4I.  were  then.     Whatever  .were   the 
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causes  which'  lowered  the  value  of  the  capita!,  the 
same  must  necesaarily  h4velowered  that  of  the  ii*- 
"  tercst,  and  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
proportion  between  the  value  of  th&  eapka)  ae4 
that  of  the  interest,  must  have  Temained  the  same, 
though  -the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  alter- 
ing the  rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  be- 
tween those  two  values  is  necessarily  altered.  If 
1001.  now  are  worth  no  more  than  501.  were  then, 
Jl.  now  can  bewcath  no  more  than  9l.  lOs.  were 
then.  By  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  therefore, 
from  ten  to  five  per  cent,  we  give  for  the  iise  of  a 
capital,  which  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one  half 
of  its  former  value.aninterest  which  is  equal  to  one 
tbarth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  interest. 
.  Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver,  whilethat 
of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of  it  re- 
mained the  same,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
diminish  the  value  of  that  metal.  The  nominal  va- 
lue of  all  sorts  of  goods  would  be  greater,  but  their 
real  value  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before. 
They  would  be  exchanged  for  a  greater  number  of 
pieces  of  silver;  but  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
they  could  command,  the  number  of  peoplewhom 
tbcy  could  maintain  and  employ,  would  be  pje^ 
ciscly  the  same.  The  capital  of  the  country  would 
be  the  same,  though  a  greater  number  of  pieces 
might  be  requisite  for  conveyingany  equal  portion 
of  it  from  one  hand  to  another.  The  deeds  of  as- 
signment, like  the  conveyances  ofaverbose  attorney, 
would  be  more  cumberk>me  j  but  the  thing  as- 
signed, would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and" 
could  produce  only  the  same  effects.  The  funds  for 
i^ntaitiing  productive  labour  being  the  same,  the 
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demand  for  it  would  be  the  same.  Its  price  or 
wages  therefore,  though  nominally  g;reater,  would 
realty  be  thesame.  They  would  be  paid  in  agreater 
numbear.of  pieces'of  silver,  butthey  would  purchase 
only  the  save  quantity  of-goods.  The  profits  of 
stock  woi^ld be  the  same, both  nominally  and  really. 
The  wages  of  labour  are  commonly  computed  by 
the  quantity  of  silver  which  is  paid  to  the  labourer. 
When  that  is  increased,  therefore,  hiswages  appb^ 
to  be  increased,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  no 
^eater  than  before.  '£ut-thc  profits  of  stock  are 
not  computed  by  the  number  of  pioc,ea  of  silver 
with  which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportioi^ 
which  those  pieces- bear 'to  the  whole  capital  em- 
ployed. Thus,in  a  particular  country,5s. a  week  are 
said  to  be  the  common  wE^es  of  labouftand  ten  per 
cent,  the  common  profits  of  stock.  But  the  whole 
capital  of  the  country  beiiig  thesame  as  before,  the 
competition  between  the  different  capitaU  of  in- 
'  dividu'als  into  which  it  was  divided  would  likewise 
be  the  same.  They  would  all  trade  with  the  same 
advant^es  and  disadvantages.  The  common  pro-  • 
portion  between  capital  and  profit,  therefore, would 
be  the  same,  and  consequently  the  common  inter- 
pat  of  roodcy ;  what  can,  commonly  be  given  for  the 
use  of  muncy  being  necessarily  regulated  by  what 
can  commonly  be  made  by  the  use  of  it. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  conimodities  an- 
nually circulated  within  the  country,  while  that  of 
the  money  which  circulated  them  remained  the  . 
same,  would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many  other, 
important  effects,  besides  that  of  raising  the  value 
of  the  money.  The  capital  of  the  country^  though 
it  might  nominally  be  the  same,  would  really  be 
augmented.     It  might  continue  to  be  expressed  by 
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the  same  quantity  of  money,'  but  it  would  com- 
mand a  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  quantity 
of  productive  labpur  which  it  could  maintain  and 
employ  would  be  increased,  and  consequently  the 
demand  for  that  labour.  Its  wages  would  natu- 
rally rise  with  the  demand,  and  yet  might  appear 
to  sink.  They  might  bepaid  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  pioney,  but  that  smaller  quantitymight  pur- 
chase agreater  tjuantity  of  goods  than"  a  greater 
bad  done  before.  The  profits  of  stock  would  be 
diminished  both  really  and  in  appearance.  The 
whole  capital'of  the  country  being  augmented,  the 
competition  between  the  different  capitalsof  which 
it  was  composed,  would  naturally  be  augmented 
along  with  it.  The  owners  of  those  particular  ca- 
pitals would  be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
e  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labour 
which  their  respective  capitals  employed.  The 
interest  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with 
the  profits  of  stock,  might,  in  this  manner,  be 
greatly  diminished,  though  the  value  of  money,  or 
the  quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular  sum 
could  purchase,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  some  countries,  the  interest  of  money  has  been 
prohibitecj  by  law.  But  as  something  can  every- 
where be  made  by  the  use  of  money  ,somethingought 
everywhere  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  This  re- 
gulation, instead  of  preventing,  has  been  found 
from  experience  to  increase  the  evil  of  usury ;  the 
debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only,  for  the  use 
of  the  money,  but  for  the  risk  which  his  creditor 
runs  by  accepting  acompensation  for  that  use.  He 
is  obliged,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  insure  his  creditor 
from  the  penalties  of  usury. 
In  countries  where  interest  is  pennittedt  the  law, 
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in  6rder  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  usury,  generally 
fixes  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  taken  without 
incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate  ought  always  to  be 
somewhat  above  the  lowest  market  price,  or  tjie 
price  which  is  commonly  paid  for  the  use  of  mo- 
ney by  those  who  can  give  the  most  undoubted  se- 
curity. If  this  legal  rateshould  be  fixed  below  the 
lowest  market  rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation  must 
be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  a  total  prohibition 
of  interest.  The  creditor  will  not  lend  his  money 
for  less  than  the  use  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  deb- 
tor must  pay  him  for  the  risk  which  he  runs  by 
accepting  the  fuU  value  of  that  use.  If  it  is'  fixed 
preciselyat  the  lowest  market  price,  it  ruins,  with 
honest  people  who  respect  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, the  credit  of  all  those  who  cannot  give  the  very 
best  security,and  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to 
exorbitant  usurers.  In  a  country,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  where  money  is  lent  to  government  at 
three  per  cent,  and  to  private  people,  upon  good 
security,  at  four  and  four  and  a-half,  the  present 
legal  rate,  five  per  cent,  is  perhaps  as'proper  as  any. 
The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it 
ought  to  be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much 
above  the  lowest  market  rate.  If  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was  fix- 
ed so  high  as  eight  or  ten  percent,  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent 
to  prodigals  and  projectors,  who  alone  would  be 
willing  to  give  this  highinterest.  Sober  people,  who 
will  give  for  the  use  of  money  no  more  than  a  part  ■ 
of  what  they  arelikely  tomakeby  theuseof it,would 
not  venture  into  the  competition.  A  great  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  eouatry  would  thus  be  kept  out 
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of  the  hands  which  were  most  likely  to  make  a 
profit^Ie  and 'advantageous  use  of  it,  md  thrown 
into  those  which  were  most  hkely  to  waste  and 
destroy  it.  Where  the  legal  rateof  interest,ou  the 
contrary,  is  fixed  but  a  very  httte  above  the  lowest 
market  rate,  sober  people  are  universally  preferred, 

'  as  borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The 
person  who  lends  money  gets  nearly  as  much  in- 
terest from  the  tbrmer  as  he  dares  to  take  from  the 

.  latter,^  and  his  money  is  much  safer  in  the  hands 
of  the  one  set  of  people  than  in  those  of  the  other, 
A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  thu^s 
thrown  into  the  hands  in  which  it  is  most  likely 

-to  be  employed  with  advanti^c. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  interest 
below  the  lovvest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  thatlawis  made.  Notwithstanding  theedict 
of  1766,bywhich  the  French  king  attempted  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  four  per  cent, 
money  continued  to  be  IcntinFranceatfiveper  cent, 
the  law  being  evaded  in  several  different  w^s. 
The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be  ob- 

'  served,  depends  every  where  upon  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest.  The  person  who  has  a  capital 
froin  which  he  wishes  to  derive  a  revenue,  without 
taking  the  trouble  t'o  employ  it  himself,  dulibcrates 
whether  he  shouldbuy  landwith  it,orlend  itout  a't 
interest.  Thesuperiorsecurityofland,  together  with 
someothcradvantageswhichalmostevery  where  at- 
tend upon  this  species  of  property,  will  generally 
dispose  him  to  content  himself  with  a  smaller  re- 
venue from  land,  than  what  he  might  have  by  lend- 
ing out  his  money  at  interest.  These  advantages 
are  sufficient  to  compensate  a  certain  difference  of 
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XBveaBC',  but  theywill  compensate  a  certain  differ* 
ence  only ;  and  if  the  rent  of  land  should  fall  short 
of  the  interest  of  money  by  a  greater  di'fference, 
nobody  would  buy  land,  which  would  soon  reduce 
its  ordinary  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  advan- 
tages should  much  more  than  compensate  thediff^- 
ence,every  bbdy  would  buy  land;  which  ag^n  would 
soon  raise  its  ordinary  price._  Wheninterestwas  at . 
4en  per  cent.,  land  was  commonly  sold  for  tea  and 
twelve  yearspurchase.'  As  ioterestsunk  tosix,five, 
and  four  per  cent.,  the  price  of  land  rose  to  twen- 
ty, five-and-tvpenty,  and  thirty  years  purchase. 
The  market  rate  of  interest  is  higher  in  France 
than  in  England,  and  the  common  price  of  land  is 
lower.  Ja  England,  it  commonly  sells  at  thirty,  in' 
France  at  twenty  years  purchase. . 


CHAP.  V. 
O/ihe  different  Emploi/ment  o/Capitak. 
Though  all  capitals  are  destined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  productive  labour  only,  yet  the  quantity 
ofthat  labour,  which  equal  capitals  are  capable  of 
putting  into  motion,  varies  extremely  according  to 
the  diversity  of  their  employment ;  as  does  likewise 
ihe  value  which  that  employment  adds  to  the  annu- 
al produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

Acapitalmaybe  employed  in  fourdifferentways; 
either,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce  annually 
required  for  theuse  and  consumption  of  the  society ; 
or,  secondly,  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  that 
rude  produce  for  immediate  use  and  consumption ; 
or,  thirdly,  in  transporting  either  the  rude  <y  manu- 
factured produge  from  the  placeswhere  they  abound 
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to  those  where  they  are  Wanted;  or,  lastly,  in  divid- 
ing particular  portions  of  either  into  such  small 
parcels  as  suit  the  occasional  demands  of  those  who 
want  them.  In  the  first  way  are  employed  the 
capitals  of  all  those  who  undertake  the  improve- 
ment or  cultivation  of  lands,  mines,  orfisheries;  in 
thesecond,  thost^of  all  master  manufacturers ;  in  the 
third,  thoseof  all  wholesale  merchants ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  those  of  all  retailers.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  a  capital  should  be  employed  in  any  way 
which  may  not  be  classed  under  some  one  or  other 
of  those  four. 

Each  of  those  four  methods  of  employing  a  capi- 
tal is  essentially  necessary,  either  to  the  existence 
or  extension  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  general 
conveniency  of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  wasemployed  in  furnishingrude 
produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance,  neither 
manufactures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  conid  exist. 

Uulessacapitalwas  employed  in  manufacturing 
thatpartof  the  rude  produce  which  requires  agood 
'  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can  be  fit  for  use  and 
consumption,  it  either  would  never  be  produced, 
because  there  could  be  no  demand  for  it;  orifit 
;  was  produced  spontaneously,  it  would  be  of  no , 
value  in  exchange,  anj  could.add  nothing  to  the 
wealth  of  the  society. 
Unlessacapitalwasemployedintransporting,  either 
the  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  from  the  places 
whereitaboundstothosewhereitiswauted,nomorc 
of  either  could  be  produced  than  was  necessaiy  for 
theconsumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thecapital 
of  the  merchant  exchanges  the  surplus  produce  of 
one  place  for  that  of  another,  and  thus  encour^es 
the  industry  and  increases  the  enjoyments  of  both. 
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Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking  and 
dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude  or  ' 
Dianufactured  produce,  into'  such  small  parcels  as 
fiuittheoccasionaldemandsofthose  who  want  them, 
*very  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  greater 
quantity  ofthe  goods  he  wanted,  than  his  immediate 
occasions  required.  If  there  was  no  such  trade 
as  a  butcher,  for  example,  every  man  would  bie  ob- 
liged  to  purchase  a  whole  ox  or  a  whole  sheep  at  a 
time.  This  would  generally  be  inconvenient  to  the 
rich,  and  much  more  so  to  the  poor.  If  a  poor 
workman  was  obliged  to  purchasea  month's,  or  six 
months' provision  at  atime,  agreat  part  ofthe  stock 
which  he  employs  as  acapitalin  the  instruments  of 
his  trade,  or  in  the  furniture  of  his  shop,  and  which 
yields  him  a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place 
in  that  part  of  his  stock  which  is  reserved  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  reve- 
nue. Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  such  a 
person  than  to  be  able  to  purchase  his  subsistence 
from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he 
wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almost 
his  whole  stock  as  a  capital.  He  is  thus  enabled 
to  furnish  work  to  a  greater  value;  and  the  profit 
which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,much  more  than . 
compensates  the  additional  price  which  the  profit 
of  the  retailer  imposes  upon  the  goods.  The  pre- 
judices of  some  political  writers  i^inst  shopkeep- 
ers and  tradesmen,arealtogether  withoutfoundation . 
So  far  is  it  fi«m  being  necessary  either  to  tax  them, 
or  to  restrict  their  numbers,  that  they  can  never  be 
multipltedso  as  to  hurtthepublic,thoughtheymay 
so  as  to  hurt  oneanother.  The  quantity  ofgrocery 
goods,  for  example,  which  canbesold  in  a  particular 
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town,  is  limited  by  the  jdemand  of  that  town  and 
its  neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore,  which 
can  be  empioyedin  the  grocery  trade,  cannot  exxieed 
what  is  sufficient  to  purchase  that  quantity.  If 
this  capital  is  divided  between  two  different  grocers^ 
their  competition  will  tend  to  make  both  of  them 
sellcheaper,  tbanif  it  wcrein  the  handsof  one  only; 
and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty,  their  com- 
petition would  be  ju3t  so  much  tlie  greater,  and 
the  chance  of  their  combining  together,  in  order  to 
raise  the  prico,  just  so  much  the  less.  Their  com- 
petition might,  perhaps,  ruin  some  of  themselves; 
but  to  take  care  of  this  is  the  business  of  the  par-  ' 
'  ties  conceroed,  and  it  may  safely  be  trusted  to  their 
discretion.  It  can  never  hurteither  the  consumer 
or  the  producer;  on  the  contrary,  it.  must  tend  to 
make  theretailersboth  sellcheaper  andbuydearer, 
than  if  the  whole  ttade  was  monopolized  by 
one  or  two  persons.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may 
sometimes  decoy  a  weak  customer  to  buy  what  he 
\  has  no  occasion  for.  This  evil,  however,  is-  of  too 
little  importance  to  deserve  the  public  attention, 
nor  would  it  necessarily  beprevented  by  restricting 
^Jieir  numbers.  It  is  not  the'multitude  of  alehouses^ 
to  give  the  most  suspicious  example,  that  occasions 
a  general  disposition  to  drunkenness  among  the 
commoh  people;  but  that  disposition,  arising  from 
other  causes,  necessarily  gives  employment  to  a 
multitude  of  alehouses. 

,  The  personswhose  capitals  are  cmployedinany of  ■ 
thosefourwayB,are  themselves  productivclabourers. 
Theirlabour,  when  properly  directed,  fixes  and  rea- 
lisesitself  in  thesubjector  vendible  commodity  upon 
■which  it  is  bestowed,and  generally  adds  toits  price 
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the  vahie  at  least  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
consumption.  The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the 
manufacturer,  of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all 
drawn  from  the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two 
first  produce,  and  the  two  last  buy  and  sell.  Equal 
■  capitalsj  however,  employed  in  each  of  those  four 
different  ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion 
very  differerrt  quantitiesof  productive  labour;  and 
augment  too,  in  very  different  proportions,  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society  to- which  they  belong.' 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together  with. 
its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he  pur- 
chases goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to  continue 
his  business.  The  retailer  hrmself  is  the  only  pro- 
ductive labourerwhomit  immediately  employs.  In 
his  profits  consists  the  whole  value  which  its  em- 
ployment atWs  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society. 

The  capital  of  thewholesale  merchant  replaces, 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  far- 
mers and  manufacturers,  of  whom  he  purchases 
the  rudeand  manufactured  produce  whichhe  deals 
in,  and  thereby  enbbles  them  to  continue  their  re- 
spective trades.  It  is  by  this  service  chiefly,  that 
he  contributes  indirectly  to  support  the  productive 
labour  of  the  society,  and  to  increase  the  value  of 
its  annual  prodace.  His  capital  employs,  too,  the 
sailors  and  carriers  who  transport  his  goods  .from  ' 
.  one  place  to  another  ;  and  it'  augments  the  price 
Of  those  gootJsby  the  value,  not  only  of  his  profits, 
but  of  their  wages.  ,This  is  all  the  productive  la- 
'bour  which  it  immediately  puts  into  motion,  and 
all  the  value  which  it  immediately  ajds  to  the  an- 
nual proyuce.     Itsoperation  in  both  these  respects 
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is  a  good  deal  superior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the 
retailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  master  manufacturer  is- 
employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  instruments  of 
his  trade,  and  replaces  tc^ether  with  its  profits, 
that  of  some  other  artificer  of  whom  he  purchases 
them. '  Part  of  his  circulating  capitalis employed 
in  purchasing  materials,  and  replaces,  with  their 
profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and  miners  of 
whom  he  purchases  them.  But  a  great  part  of  it 
is  always,  either  annually,  or  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  distributed  among  the  different  workmen 
whom  he  employs.  It  augments  the  value  of  those 
materials  hy  their  wages,  and  by  their  masters  pro- 
fits, upon  the  whole  stock  of  wages,  materials,  and 
instruments  of  trade  employed  in  the  business.  It 
puts  immediately  into  ihotion,  therefore,  e  much 
greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  adds  a 
much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society,  than  an  equal  ca- 
pital in  the  hands  of  any  whole^e  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  servants,  but  his 
labouring  cattle,  are  productive  labourers.  In 
agriculture  too.  Nature  labours  along  with  man ; 
and  though  her  labouir  costs  no  expence,  its  pro- 
duce has  its  'Value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  ex- 
|>cnsiTe  workmen.  The  most  important  operations 
of  agriculture  seem  intended  not  so  much  to  in- 
crease, though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direct  the  fer- 
tility ofNaturetowardsthe  production  of  theplants 
most  profitable  to  man.  A  field  oveip-own  with 
briars  and  brambles,  may  frequently  produce  as 
great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the  best  cultivated 
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vineyard  or  com  field.  Plantiag  and  tillage  fre- 
quently regulate  more  than  they  animsfte  the  active 
fertility  of  Nature  t  and  after  all  their  labour,  a 
great  part  of  the  work  always  remains  to  be  done 
by  hen  Thb  labourers  and'  labouring  cattle^ 
therefore>  employed 'in  agriculture,  not  only  occa- 
sion, like  the  workmen  in  mabu&cturest  the  re^- 
production  of  a  value  equal  to  their  own  consump- 
tion, or  to  the  capital  which  employs  them«  ti^e^ 
ther  with  its  owner's  profits  ;  tut  ofa  much  greater 
value.  Over  and  above  the  capital  of  the  farmer, 
and  all  its  profits,  they  regularly  occasion  the  repro- 
duction of , the  rent  of  the  landlord.  This  rent  may 
be  considered  as  the  produce  of  those  powers  of 
Nature,  the  use  of  Vhich  the  landlord  lepds  to  the 
fanner.  It  is  greater  or  smaller  according  to  the  sup< 
posed  extent  of  those  powers,  or,  in  other  words, 
accordiijig  to  the  supposed  natural  or  improved  f«> 
tiltty  of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  Nature  wbieh- 
remains,  after  deducting  &t  compensating  every- 
thing which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  num.^ 
It  is  seldom  less  than  a  fourth,  and  fi^quentlymorft 
than  a  third,  of  the  whole  produce.  No  equal 
quantity  of  productive  labour  employed  in  manti^- 
.  turcs,  can  ever  occasion  so  great  a  reproduction.  In 
them  Nature  does  nothing  ;  man  does  all ;  and  the 
reproduction  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  stents  that  oecasioti  it.  The  capital 
emf4oycdinagriculture,therefore,notonly  puts  into 
motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  Idbout  tbaa 
*ny  equal  capital  employed  in  manufectures ;  but  in 
proportion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  itempIoys,it  ad(h  a  much  greater  value  to  Ae 
.Olinual  pr9duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  countj^^ 
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to  the  renl  wealth  abd  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 
Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employ- 
ed, it  is  by  hr  the  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and  in 
the  retail  trade  of  any  society,  must  always  reside 
within  that  society.  Their  employment  is  con- 
fined almost  to  a  precise  spot,  to  the  farm,  and  to 
the  shop  of  the  retailer.  They  must  generally  too, 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  belong 
to  resident  members  of  the  society. 

The  capital  of  a  whcdesale  merchant,  on  the  con- 
trary,  seems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necessary  residence 
any  wiMre,butroay  wander  about  from  place  to  place, 
mocoiding  as  it  -can  either  buy  cheap  or  sell  dear. 
.  The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  must  no  doubt 
teside  where  the  manu&cture  is  carried  on :  but 
wh«ie  this  shall  be,  is  not  always  necessarily  deter- 
mined. It  may  frequently  be  at  a  great  distance, 
both  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grow,  and 
Btom  that  wheie  the  cQmplete  manufacture  is  con- 
sumed. liyonB  is  very  distant,  both  from  the  places 
which  afford  the  materials  of  its  manufactures,  and 
ftviB  .those  which  consume  them.  The  pec^le  of 
bsfaion  in  Sicily  are  clothed  in  silks  made  in  other 
countartes,  from  the  materials  which  their  own  pro- 
^ees.  Partof  the  woolof  Spain  is  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain,  and  some  part  of  that  cloth  is, 
gfWwards  sent  beck  to  Spain. 

WheUter  the  merchant  whose  capital  exports  the 
surplus  produce  <>f  any  society,  be  a  natives  a  fo- 
reigner, is  of  very  litt^  importance.  If  he  is  a  fo-, 
K^ner,  tho  number  of  thdr  productive  labourers  is 
Bctiessarity  lesa  than  if  he  had  been  a  native,  by  one 
man  only ;  and  the  value  of  their  annual  produceyby 
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the  profits  of  that  one  maD.     The  saikvs  or  carriers 
whom  he  emptoys,  may  still  belong  indifferently 
either  to  his  country,  or  to  tiieir  country,  or  to  some 
third  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  be^n 
a  native.     The  capital  oif  a  foreigner  gives  a  value 
to  their  surplus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  na- 
tive, by  cKchangiog  itfor  pomethingfor  which  there 
is  a  demand  at  horned    It  as  effectually  replaces 
the  capital  ofthe  person  who  produces  that  surplus, 
and  as  effectually  enables  him  to  continue  his  busi- 
ness, the  service  by  which  the  capital  of  a  whole- 
sale merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  support  the 
productive  labour,  and  to  augment  the  value  of  th« 
annual  produce  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,' 
It  is  of  more  consequence  that  the  capital'of  the 
manufacturer  should  reside  within  the  country. 
It  necessarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labo,ur,  and  adds  a  greater  value  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.     It  may,  however,   be  very  useful  to  the 
country,  though  it  should  not  reside  within  it.  The 
capitals  of  the  British  manufacturers,    who  work 
up  the  flax  and  hemp  annually  imported  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  are  surely"  very  useful  to  the  " 
countries  which  produce  them.     Those  materials 
area  partof  the  Surplus  produce  of  those  countries, 
which,  unless  it  was  annually  exchanged  ior  some- 
thing which  ia  indemandthere,  wouU-b&of  no  va-  ■ 
lue,  and  vould  soon  cease  to  be  produced.    The 
merchants  who  export  it,  rfplace  the  capitals  of  the 
people  who  produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage  them 
to  continue  the  piuduction ;  and  the  Brirish  mAnv- 
iacturers  replace  the  captitaU  of  lihose  joeK^aots. 
A  particular  country,  in  tjus  ume  jsutntf  A9  a 
I  2  ' 
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particular  person,  may  frequently  not  have  capital 
sufficient  both  to  improve  and  cultivate  all  its 
lands,  to  manufacture  and  prepare  their  whole  rude 
'produce  for  immediate  use  and  consumption-^and  to 
transport  the  surplus  part  either  ,of  the  mde  or  ma' 
nufactured  [Hwluce  to  those  distant  markets,  where 
it  can  be  exchanged  for  something  for  which  there 
is  a  demand  at  home.    The  inhabitants  of  many 
different  part?  of  Great  Britain  have  not  capital  suf- 
ficient to  improve  andcultivate  all  their  lands.   The 
woo(  of  rfie  southern  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  greal 
part  of  it,  after  a  long  land  carriage  through,  very 
bad  roads, manulactured  in  Yorkshire,for  want  of  a 
capital  to  manu&cturc  it  at  home.    There  are  many 
little  fnanufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  sufficient 
to  transport  the  produce  of  their  own  industry  to 
Ihoe&distant  markets,  where  there  is  demand  and 
consumption  for  it.    If  there  are  any  merchants 
among  thera,  they  aie  properly  only  the  agents  of 
-wealthier  merchants,  who  reside  in  some  of  the  great 
«oramercial  cities. 

When  the  ct4>kal  of  any  country  is  not  sufficicn* 
for  all  those  three  purpo3es,in  proportion  as  a  greater 
•hare  of  it  is  employed  ki  agriculture,  the  greater  - 
will  be  the  qdaatity  of  productive  labour  which  it 
puteinto  motion  withm-the  coun  try ;as  will  likewise 
be  the  value  which  ife  employment  adds  to  the  an- 
'  aual  produce  of  theland  and  labour  of  the  society. 
'  After  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures-puts intamotion  tbe  greatest  quantity  of  pro- 
"  ductive  labour ,and  adds  the  greatest  value  to  the  aa- 
Bual  produce. That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade  of 
exportation,  has  the  least  eSect  of  any  of  the  three. 
•  ft  , 
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The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital  suffi- 
cient for  all  those  three  purposes,  has  not  arrived  at 
that  d^ree  of  opulence  for  which  itseems  naturally 
destined.  To  attempt,  however,  prematurely,  and 
with  an  insufficient  capital,  to  do  all  the  three,  is 
certainly  not  the  shortest  way  for  a  society,  no 
more  than  it  would  be  for  an  individual,  to  acquire 
a  suffici^it  one.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  has  its  limits,  in  the  same  manner  as  - 
that  of  a  single  individual,  and  is  capable  of  execut- 
ing only  certain  purposes.  The  capit^  of  all  the 
individuals  ofaji9tioni  is  inaeased  iir  the  «ame 
manner  as  titttof  a  singleindividual,  bytheir  con- 
tinually accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever 
they  save  out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  fastest,  ther^bre,  when  it  is  employed 
in  the.  way  that  affords  the  greatest  revenue  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  a»they  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  make  the  greatest  savings.  But  the  reve- 
nue of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  neces- 
sarily in  |»oportion  to  ^he  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour. 

It  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and 
greatness,  that  almost  their  wb(Ue  o^itals  have 
hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture.  They  have 
no  manufactures,  those  household  and  coarser  mai- ' 
nufactures  excepted,  whiflh  necessarily  accompany 
the  prepress  of  agriculture,  and  which  are  the  work 
of  the  women  and  children  in  everyprivate&mily. 
The  greater  part  both  ofthe  exportation  and  coast- 
'  ing  trade  of  America,  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals 
of  merchants  who  reside  in  Great  Britain.  Even 
the  stores  and  warehouses  from  whichgoods  are  re- 
tailed in  some  provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia 
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and  IVtarf  land,  belong  many  of  them  to  m^h&nts 
who  reside  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of 
thefewinstuicesoftlieretultradeofaaoeietybeing^  , 
carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  those  who  are  not  re- 
sident menabers  of  it.  Were  the  Americans,  either 
by  combination,  or  by  any  other  sort  of  violence,  to 
stoptheimportationof  EiiropfluiiiifiiaufiK;ture8,aBd, 
by  thus  givinga  monopoly  tosuch  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen as  could  manufacture  the  like  goods,  divert 
any  considerable  part  of  their  capital  .into  this  em- 
ployment, they  would  retard,insteadof  accelenitii^, 
the  further  increase  in  the  value  of  their  annual  pro- 
duce, and  would  cAtstruct,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
progress  of  their  country  towards  real  wealth  and 
greatness.  This  would  be  still  more  the  case,  were 
they  to  attempt,  in  the  same  manner,  to  monopolize  . 
to  themselres  their  whole  exportation  trade. 

The  course  of  human  prosperity,  indeed,  seems 
scarce  ever  to  have  been  of  so  long  continuance 
as  to  enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital 
sufficient  for  all  those  three  purposes ;  unless, 
perhaps,  we  give  credit  to  the  wonderful  accounts 
of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  China,  of  these  of 
ancient  Egypt,  -and  of  the  ancient  state  of  Indostan. 
'Even  those  three  countries,  the  wealthiest,  accotd-r 
ing  to  all  accounts,  that  ever  were  in  the  world,  are 
chiefly  renowned  for  their  superiority  inagriculture 
and  manu&ctures.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  eminent  forfbreign  trade.  Theancient  Egyp- 
tians had  a  superstitious  uitipathy  to  the  sea;  a  su- 
perstition nearly  of  the  same  kind  prevails  among 
the  Indians,;  and  the  Chinese  have  never  excelled 
in  foreign  commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
phis  produce  of  all  those  three  counbies,  seems  to 
have  been«lway8  exported  by  foreignete,  who  gave 
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'  in  exchange  for  it  something  else,  for  which  they 
.  found  a  demand  there,  fi*equentty  gold  and  silver. 
It  is  thus  that  the  same  capitcd  wilHn  any  coun- 
try put  into  motion  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of 
productive  labour,  and  add  a  greater  or  smailet 
value  to  the  ^nual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour, 
according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which  it  is 
eimployed  in  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  and  whole" 
sale  trade.  The  difference,  too,  is  very  great,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  diff«%nt  sorts  of  wholesale  trade  in 
which  any  part  of  it  is  employed. 

rade^  all  buying  in  <»der  to  sell 

e,  may  be  reduced  t»  three  djffer- 

<me  trade,   the  fore^n  trad^  of 

the  carrying  trade.     The  home 

trade  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  %b» 

same  country,  and  selling  in  another,  the  produce 

of  the  industry  of  that  country.    It  comprebeonb 

both  the  inland  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  forei^ 

trade  of  consumption  is  employed  in  purchasing. 

foreign  goods  forborne  consumption.  The. carrying 

trade  is-  employed  in  transacting  the  commerce,  of 

foreign  countries,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus  produce 

of  one  to  another. 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  In 
one  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  sell  in  another, 
the  produce  of  the  industry  <rf  that  country,  gene- 
rally replaces,  by  ev^  such  operation,  two  distinct 
c^itals,  that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agri- 
culture or  manafectures  of  that  country, and  thereby 
enables  them  to  continue  that  employment.  When 
it  sends  out  from  the  residence  of  the  merchant  a ' 
certain  value  of  commodities,  it  generally  brings 
back  in  return  atleast  an  equal  value  of  other  com- 
moditi^.  When  both  ue  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  it  necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such  Qp«- 
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ration,  two  distinct  capitals,  which  had  both  he&x 
employed  id  supportingproductivelabour,aiidthere-< 
by  enables  them  to  continue  that  support.  The  capi- 
talwhichsends  Scotch  manufactures  to  London,aQd 
brings  back  English  com  and  manufactures  to  Edin- 
burgh, necessarily  replaccs,by  every  sqch  operation, 
two  British  capitals,  which  had  both  been  employed 
in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
-  Thecapital  employed  in  purchasing  foreigngoods 
for  hoibe  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made 
with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces 
too,  by  every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals, 
but  one  of  them  only  is  employed  in  supporting 
domestic  industry.  Thecapitelwhichaends  British 
goods  to  Portu^,  and  brings  back  Portuguese 
goods  to  Great  Britain,  replaces,  by  every  such  ope- 
ration, only  one  British  capital.  The  other  is  a  Por- 
tuguese one.  Though  the  returns,  therefore,  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  should  be  as  quick 
«s  those  of  the  hcune  trade,  the  capital  employed 
in  it  will  give  butonehalf  oftheencouragementto 
the  industry  or  productive  labour  of  the  country. 
But  theretums  of  the  foreign  trade  ofconsumption, 
ere  very  seldom  soquick  as  those  of  the  homeirede. 
The  returns  of  the  home  trade  generally  come  in  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
times  ip  the  year.  The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
con3umption,seldom  come  in  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  tW4)  or  three  years. 
A  capita],therefore,employed  in  the  home  trade  will 
sometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or  be  ^nt  out 
andretumed  twelve  times,  before  el  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  has  made  one. 
If  the  capitals  areequal,  therefore,  the  ono  will  give 
four-and-twenty  times  more  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  industry  of  the  country  than  theother. 
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The  fi>reign  goods  for  home  consumption  may 
sometimes  be  purchased,  not  with  the  produce  of 
domestic  industry,  but  with  some  other  foreign 
goods.  These  last,  however,  must  have  been  pur- 
ehased.'either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  do- 
mestic industry,  or  with  something  else  that  bad 
been  purchased  with  it;  for,  the  case  of  war  and 
conquest  excepted,  foreign  goods  can  never  be  ac- 
quired,but  in  exchange  for  something  that  had  been 
produced  at  home,  either  immediately,  or  after  two 
or  more  different  exchanges.  The  effects, therefore, 
of  8  capital  employed  in  such  a  round-about  fo- 
reign ti^eof  consumption,  are,  in  every  respect,  the 
same  as  those  of  one  employed  in  the  most  direct 
trade  of  the  same  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns 
are  likely  to  be  still  more  distant,  as  they  must  de- 
pend upon  the  returns  of  two  or  thivee  distinct  fo- 
reign trades.  If  the  hemp  aiid  flax  of  Riga  are  pur- 
chased with  the  tobacco  of  Vii|;inia,  which  hadbeen 
purchased  with  British  manufactures,the  merchant 
must  wait  for  the  returns  of  two  distinct  foreign 
trades,  before  he  can  employ  the  same  capital  in  rc- 
purchasii^  alikequaptity  of  British  manufactures. 
If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  had  been  purchased,  not 
with  British  manufactures,  but  with  the  sugar  and 
rum  of  Jamaica,  which  had  been  purchased  with 
those  manufoctures,  he  mustwaitfor  the  returns  of 
three.  If  those  two  or  three  distii^ct  foreign  trades 
should  happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct merchants,of  whom  the  secdndbuysthe  goods 
imported  by  the  first,  and  the  third  buys  those  im- 
ported by  the  second,  in  order  toexport  them  again, 
each  merchant  indeed  will,  in  this  case,  receive 
the  returns  of  his  own  capital  more  quickly;  but 
thefinal  returnaof  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the 
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trade  will  be  just  as  slow  as  ever.  Whether  the 
whole  .capital  employed  in  such  a  round-about 
trade  beloDg  to  one  merchant  or  to  three,  can  make 
,  no  difference. with  regard  to  the  country;  though  it 
may  with  regard  to  the  particular  merchants.  Three  - 
times  a  greater  capital  must  in  both  cas^  be  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  exchange  a  certain  value  of 
British  manu&ctures  for  a  certain  quantity  of  flax 
and  hemp,  than  would  have  been  necewary,  had 
the  manufactures  and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  di- 
rectly exchanged  for  one  another.  The  whole 
capita),  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a  round-about 
tbreign  trade  of  .consumfition,  will  generally  give 
less  encour^ement  and  support  to  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capita!  em- 
ployed in  a  more  direct  trade  of  the  same  kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  coznmoditywith  which 
the  foreign  godds  for  home  consumption  are  pur< 
chased^it  can  occasion  no  essential  difference,cither 
in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the  encouragement 
and  support  which  it  can  give  to  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried'on. 
If  they  are  purchased  with  the  gold  of  Brazil,  for 
example,  or  with  the  silver  of  Peru,  this  gold  and 
silver,'  like  thetobacpoof  Virginia,  must  have  been 
purchased  with  something  that  either  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  industry  of  the  country,  or  that  had 
been  purchased  with  something  else  that  was  so. 
So  lar,  th^^ore,  as  the  productive  labour  of  the 
country  is  oonceAied,  the  foreign  trade  c^coosump- 
ticm,  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, has  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  any  other  equally  round-about  for«gn 
trade  of  consumption ;  and  will  replace,  just  as  , 
fast  or  just  as  alow,  the  capital  which  is  iDun<ediately 
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employed  in  supporting  that  productive  labour,  it 
seems  even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other' 
equally-rouDd-about  ftweign  trade.    The  transpor* 
tation  ofthoae  metals  frOm  one  place  to  another,  on 
account  of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  is  less 
expensive  than  that  of  almost  any  other  foreign 
goods  of  equal  value.     Their  fixight  is  much  less, 
and  their  insurance  not  greater ;  add  no'goods,  be- 
sides, are  less  liable  to  sufier  by  the  carriage.    An. 
equal  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  ire- 
qiwntly  be  purchased  with  asmaller  quanti^  of  the 
^nrodui^  of  domestic  industry,  by  the  intervmtwn 
of  gold  and  silver  than  by  that  t^any  other  foreign 
goods.  The  demandof  the  country  may  frequmtly, 
in  this  manner,  be  supplied  more  completely,  and 
at  a  smaller  expcnce,  than  in  any  other.   Whether, 
by  tbecontinuat  exportation  of  those  metals,  atrade 
of  tfaiskind  is  likely  to  impoverish  the  country  from 
which  It  is  carried  on;   in  any  other  way,  I  shall 
'  have  occasion  to  examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 
That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  is 
emfdoyed  in  the  canyii^  trade,  is  altogether  with- 
drawn from  supporting  the  productive  labour  of  that 
particular  country,  to  support  that  of  some  Joreign 
countries.  Though  it  may  replace,  by  every  opera- 
tion,  two  distinct  capita,  yet  neither  of  them  be- 
longs to  that  particular  country.  The  capital  of  the 
Dutch  merclumt,  which  carries  the  com  of  Poland 
to  Portugal,  and  brings^back  the  fruits  and  wines  of 
Portugal  to  Poland,  replaces,  by  every  such  ope- 
ration, two  capitals,  neither  of  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  productive  labour  of  Hol- 
land ;  but  oneof  them  in  supporting  that.of  Po^nd, 
and  the  other  thatof  Portugal,  The  profits  onlyre- 
turo  regularly  to  HoUand>  and  constitute  the  w.hole 
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addition  whicli  this  trade  necessarily  makes  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  coun- 
try. When,  indeed,  the  carrying  trade  of  any  parti- 
cular country  iscarried  on  with  the  ships  and  sailors 
of  that  countty,  that  part  of  the  capital  employed  in 
it  which  pays  the  freight,  ici  distributedamong,  and 
puts  into  motion,  a  certain  number  of  productive  la- 
bourers of  that  country.  Almost  all  nations  that 
have  had  any  considerable  share  of  the  carrying  trade 
have,  in  fact,  carried  it  on  in  this  manner.  The 
trade  itself  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  . 
the  people  of  such  countries  being  the  carriers  to 
other  countries.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  should  be  so. 
A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example,  employ  his 
capital  in  transacting  the  commerce  of  Poland  and 
Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in  Dutch,  but  in  Bri- 
tish bottoms.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  ac- 
tually does  so,  upon  some  particular  occasions.  It 
is  upon  this  account,  however,  that  the-  canying 
trade  has  been  supposed,  peculiarly  advantageous 
to  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  of  which  the 
defence  and  security  depend  upon  the  number  of 
its  sailors  and  shipping.  But  the  same  capital  may 
employ  as  many  sailors  and  shipping,  either  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  or  eVen  in  the  home 
trade,  when  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels,  as  it 
could  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  number'of  sailors 
and  shipping  which  any  particular  capital  can  em- 
ploy, docs  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  distance  of  the 
ports  between' which  they  are  to  be  carried; 
chiefly  upon  the  former  of  those  two  circumstances. 
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The  coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London, for  ex- 
ample, employs  more  shipping  than  all  the  cany- 
ii^  trade  of  England,  though  the  ports  are  at  no 
great  distance.  To  force,  therefore,  by  extraordi- 
nary encouragements,  a  larger  share  of  the  capital 
of  any  country  into  the  carrying  trade,  than  what . 
would  naturally  go  to  it,  will  not .  always  neces- 
sarily increase  the  shipping  of  that  country. 

The  capital,  therefore.employed  in  the hometrade 
of  any  country,  will  generally  give  encouragement 
and  support  to  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour in  that  country, and  increase  thevalueof  its  an- 
nual produce,  more  than^n  equal  capitaljem ployed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption ;  and  the  capital 
emfiloyed  in  this  latter  trade  has,  in  both  these  re- 
spects, a  still  greater  advants^e  over  an  equal  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and, 
ao  far  as  power  depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of 
every  country  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
valueof  its  annual  produce,the  fund  fromwhich  ail 
taxes  must  ultimately  be  paid.  Butthegreat  object 
of  thepolitical  economy  of  every  cpuntry,  is  to  in- 
crease (he  riches  and  power  ofthatcountry.lt  ought, 
therefore, to  give  no  preference  norsuperior  encou- 
r^ementto  theforeign  trade  ofconsumptionabove 
the  home  trade,  nor  to  the  carrying  trade  above  ei- 
ther of  the  other  two.  .  It  ought  neitherto  force  nor 
to  allure  into  either  of  those  two  channels  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what 
would  naturally  flow  into  them  of  its  own  accord. 
£achofthose  different  branchesof  trade,  however, 
is  not  only  advantageous,  but  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable, when  the  course  of  things,  without  any 
Constraint  or  violence,  naturally  introduces  it. 
When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
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dustry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the  country 
requires,  the  surplus  must  be  sent  abroad,  aud  ex- 
changed for  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
at  home.  Without  such  exportation,  a  part  of  th& 
produc  tive  labour  of  the  country  must  cease,  suid 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  diminish.  The 
land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain  produce  gen'eraily 
more  corn,  woollens,  and  hardware,  than  the.de-> 
mand  of  the  home  rnarket  requires.  The  surplus  part 
of  them,  therefore,  must  be  sent  abroad,  and  ex- 
changed for  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
at  home.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such  exportation, 
that  this  surplus  can  acquire  a  value  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  labour  and  expcnce  of  producing  it. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-cost,  and  the  banks 

-  of  all  navigable  rivers,  are  advanb^eous  situations, 
for  industry,  only  because  they  facilitate  the  expor- 
tation and  exchange  of  such  surplun  produce  for 
t^omething  else  which  is  more  in  demand  there. 

When  the  foreigngoods,  which  are  thus  purcha- 
fle^with  the  surplus  produce  of  domestic  industry,  '' 
exceed  the  demand  of  the  home  market,  the  surplus 
part  of  them  mustbe  sent  abroad  again,  and  exchan- 
ged for  something  more  in  demand  at  home.  About 
96,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchased 
in  Vii^inia  and  Maryland  with  a  part  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  British  industry.  But  the  demand  of 
Great  Britain  does  not  require,  perhaps,  morcthan 
14,000.  Iflhe  remaining  82,000; therefore,could  not 
be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something  more 
in  demand  at  home,  the  importation  of  them  must 
■ceaseimmediately,  and  with  ittheproductive  labour 

■  ofall  those  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who  areat 
present  employed  in  preparingthe  goodswith  wli>eh 
these   82,000  hogsheads  are  annually  purchased. 
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-  Those  goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of  thfi 
land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  nonoarket 
at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that  which  they  had 
abroad,  must  cease  to  be  produced.  The  most 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  there- 
fore, may  upon  some  occasions,  be  as  necessary  for 
supporting  the  productive  labour  of  the  counb'y, 
andtfaevalueofitsannualproduce,a6theino8tdirect. 

When  the  capital  stock  ofany  country  is  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  all  employed  in 
supplying  the  consumption,  and  supporting  the 
productive  labour,  of  that  particular  country,  the 
surplus  part  of  it  naturaUy  disgorges  itself  into  the 

-  eanying  trade,  and  is  employed  in  performhig  the 
same  offices  to  other  countries.  The  carryingtrade 
is  the  natural  effect  and  sympton  of  great  national 
wealth;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  thenaturalcause 
of  it.  Thosfe  statesmen  who  have  been  disposed  to 
favour  it  with  particular  encouragement,  seem  to 
have  mistaken  theeffect  and  symptotn  forthe  caus6. 
Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  land 
and  the  number  ofitsmhabitantStbyfarthelichest 
country  io  Europe,  has,  accordingly,  the  greatest 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  England, 
p«'haps  the  second  ridiest  country  of  Europe,  is 
likewise  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  share  of 
it ;  though  what  commonly  passes  forthe  carry- 
ing trade  of  Ei^land  will  trequently,  perhaps  be 
found  to  be  no  more  than  a  rOund-about  foreign 
trade  of  consumption.  Such  are,  in  a  great  mea-  - 
sure,  the  trades  which  carry  the  goods  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  of  America,  to  the  different 
European  m&rketa.  Thosegoods  are  geoerallypuT- 
chas€»leither  immediately  with  theproduceoffiiitisl^ 
iadustry,  or  with  solnething  els»^  w^h  had  be«a 
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purchased  with  that  produce,  and  the  final  returns 
of  those  trades  aregenerally  used  or  consumed  in 
Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms  between  the  different  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  some  trade  of  the  same  kind 
carried  on  by  British  merchants  between  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  India,  make,  perhaps  the  principal 
branches  of  what  is  properly  the  carrying  trade  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home  trade,  and  of  the  capi-> 
tal  which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  necessarily  limit-' 
ed  by  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  all  those 
distant  places  within  the  country,  which  have  oc- 
casion to  exchange  their  respective  productions- 
with  one  another;  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, by  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  what  can  be  purchased 
with  it;  that  of  the  carrying  trade,  by  the  value  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  all  the  different  countries  in 
theworld.  Itspo3sibieextent,therefore,isinaman'  . 
ner  infinite  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  other  two, 
and  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  greatest  capitals. 

The  consideration  of  his  .own  private  profit,  is  the 
sole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  of  any  capi- 
tal toemployiteitherinagrtculture,inmanufacture$, 
or  in  someparticularbranchofthe  wholesale  or  retail 
trade.  The  diff^rentquantitiesofproductivelabour 
whichitmayputintomotion,andthedifferentvalues 
which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society,accoTdingas  itisemployed. 
in  oneorother  of  those  two  differentwaySjUcver  enter 
into  his  thoughts.  Incountries,therefore,whereagri- 
culture  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  employments,  and 
fitrming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roada  to  a 
spleudidfortuiie,tb^ca^italsofindividualswiUQatii>-. 
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tally  be  employed  in  the  manner  most  adrantageous 
to  the  wholesociety.  The  profits  of  agricDlture,how- 
fever,  Sieem  to  have  no  superiority  over  those  of  other 
employments  in  any  part  of  Europe^  Projectors,  in- 
deed, in  every  corner  of  it,  have,  within  these  few 
^ears,  amused  the  public  with  most  magnificent  ac- 
counts of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  cultivation 
&nd  improvement  of  land.Without  entering  into  any 
particular  discussion  of  their  calculations,  a  very 
simple  Observation  must  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of 
them  must  be  felse.  We  see,  every  day,  the  most 
bplendid  ibNunes  that  have  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life,  by  trade  and  manufactures,fre- 
quently  Grom  a  very  smalt  capital,  sometimes  from  no 
x»pital.  A  single  instance  of  such  a  fortune,acquired 
by  ^iculture  in  the  same  time,  and  from  such  a  ca- 
pital, has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe  during 
the  course  of  the  present  century.  In  all  the  great 
countries  of  Europe,  however,  much  good  land  still 
remains  uncultivated ;  and  thegreater  part  of  what 
Ss  cultivated,  is  far  from  being  improved  to  the 
d^ree  of  which  it  is  capable.  Agriculture,  there- 
fore, is  almost  every-where  capable  of  absorbing  a  . 
muchgreatercapital  than  has  ever  yet  been  employ- 
ed in  it.  What  circumstances  in  the  policy  ofEurope 
have  given  the  trades  which  are  carried  on  in  towns 
so  grot  an  advantage  over  that  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  country^  that  private  persons  frequently  find 
it  more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 
in  the  most  distant  carrying  trades  of  Asia  and 
America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  most  fertile  fields  iii  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  full  length  in 
the  two  following  books.    • 

.     VOL.   JI.  K 
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Of  the  Sffttmt  Progrest  of  Opulence  in  different 
Nations. 


CHAP.  I. 
Of  the  natural  Progress  of  Opulence. 

^HE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society  is 
that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  thoseof  the  country.  It  consists  in  th» 
exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce,  eith«ff 
immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  money,  oi 
of  some  sort  of  paper  which  represents  money.  The 
country  supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The 
town  repays  this  supply,  by  sending  back  a  part  of 
the  manu&ctured  produce  tothe  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  reproduction  of  substances,  may  veiy 
properly  be  said  to  gaiuits  whole  wealth  and  sub- 
sistence from  the  country.  We  must  not,however, 
upon  this  accountjimaginethat  thegain  of  the  town 
is  the  loss  of  the  country.  Tbe  gains  of  both  are 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  division  of  labour 
is  in  this,  as  in.all  other  cases,  advantageous  to  all 
the  different  persons  employed  in  the  various  qccu- 
pations  into  which  it  is  subdivided.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countiy  purchase  of  the  town  a  greater 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods  with  the  produco 
of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour, 
than  they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted 
to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  town  affords  a 
market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  or 
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"What  is  over  and  d!)ove  the  muntenance  of  the  cuW 
tirators  ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitaata  of  the 
country  exchange  it  for  something  else  which  is 
in  demand  among  them.  The  greater  the  aumber 
and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the 
more  extensive  is  the  market  which  it  affords  to 
those  of  the  country  ;  tmd  the  more  extensive  that 
market,  it  is  always  the  more  advantageous  to  a 
great  number.  The  com  which  grows  within  a 
mile  of  the  town,  sells  there  for  the  same  pnce  with 
'  that  which  comes  from  twenty  miles  distance.  But 
the  price  of  the  latter  must  generally,  hot  only  pay 
the  expence  of  raising  tmd  bringing  it  to  market, 
hut  afford  too  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to 
the  fermer.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the 
country,  therefore, which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood' 
of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of 
agriculture,  gun,  in  the  price  of  what  they  selVthe 
whole  value  of  the  carriage  of  the  like  produce  that 
is  brought  from  more  distant  parts;  Mid  they  save, 
besides,  the  whole  value  of  this  carriage  in  the 
price  of  what  they  buy.  Compare  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  considera- 
ble town,  with  thatof  those  which  lie  at  somedis^ 
tance  from  it,  and  you  will  easily  satisfy  yoursdf 
how  muchthe  country  is  benefited  by  the  commea^a 
of  the  town.  Among  aH  the  absurd  speculations 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  balance 
of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  either  the 
country  loses  by  its  commerce  with  the  town,or  the 
town  by  that  with  the  country  which  maintains  it.. 
As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior  to 
eonveniency  and  luxury,  so  the  industry  whichpro- 
curea  the  former,  must  necessarily  be  prior  to  that 
K  3 
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which  ministers  to  the  latter.  The  cultivation  and^ 
improvement  of  the  country,  therefore,  which  af' 
fords  subsistence,  musjfc,' necessarily,  be  prior  to  the 
tncreaae  v^  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the- 
means  of  conveniency  and  luxury.  It  ia  thesur*- 
plus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or  what  is  ova 
and  above  the  BMtintenance  of  the  cultivatorsrthat 
constitutes  the  subsiotence  of  thebowH,  which  can 
therefore  increase  only  widi  the  inciease  of  diis- 
surplus  produce.  The  town,  indeed,  may  not  al- 
ways derive  its  whole  subsistence  from  the  country 
in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  from  the  tenitory  to- 
which  it  belongs,  but  from  very  distant  ceuirtries ; 
and  this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  &om  the  ge- 
neral rule,  has  occasioned  considerid)le  variations  in 
thepn^press  of  opulence  in  different  ages  andnations. 
That  order  of  things  which  necessity  imposes  in 
general,  though  not  in  every  particular  country,  is, 
in  every  particular  country,  [m>moted  1^  the  natu- 
re inclinationsofmstn.  If  human  institutiotts-had 
never  thwartedthose  natural  inclinationsithe  towns 
could  nowhere  have  increased  beyond  what  the  im* 
provement  and  cultivation  of  the  tereitory  in  which 
they  were  situated  could  su{^ort ;  tiH  such  time, 
at  least,  as  the  whole  of  that  tenit<»y  was  com- 
pletely cultivated  and  improved.  Upon  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  profits,mo3t  men  wiUchoose  to  employ 
their  capitals,  rather  in  the  improvement  and  cul- 
tivation of  land,  than  either  in  manu&ctures  or  in 
foreign  trade.  The  man  who  employs  his  capital 
in  land,  has  it  moreunder  his  view  and,  command ; 
and  his  fortune  is  much  less  liable  to  accidents, than. 
that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obl^ed  frequently  to  com* 
mitit,  not  only  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  to 
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the  more  uncertain  elements  of  human  folly  and  in- 
ju8tice,by^ving  great  credits,  indistant  oouatries, 
-to  inen  with  whose  character  and  situation  he  can 
aeldom  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  capital  of 
^e  landlord,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
improTement  of  his  land,  seems  to  be  as  well  secur- 
ed«8'tfaenatupeofhu«iaB«fianrBcanadmitof.  The 
lieaifty  of  the  country^  bemdes,  the  pleasures  of  a 
t»HDtry  life,  the  trtuiquillity  of  mind  which  it  pre- 
sses,' and,  wherever  the  injustice  of  hmnaii  htws 
xloes  not  4iBtttrb«t,the  independency  which  it  really 
affords,  ihave  charms  that,  more  or  less,  attract 
eveiybody;  and,  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was  the 
origina)  destination  of  man,  so,  in  every  stage  of  ' 
his  existence,  he  seems  to  retain  a  predilection 
ibr  this  primitive  employment. 

Wjtfaoiit  Ihe  assistance  cf  some  artificers.  In- 
deed, the  cultivati(Bi  of  land  caanotbe  carried  on, 
but  with  great  ineonvemency  and  continual  in- 
terruption. Smiths,  carpenters,  wheel-wrights  and 
plough-wnghts,  masons  and  brick-layers,  tanners, 
«hoemakefs,  and  t^Jots,  are  people  whose  service 
the  former  has  fi%quent  ooeanoa  for.  Such  arti- 
■6cen,  too,  stand  occastonsdly  in  need  of  the  assist- 
ance^'Ooe  another;  and  as  their resideneejsnot, 
like  that  <tf  the  fanner,  necessarily  tied  doivn  to  a 
precise  spot,  they  naturally  settle  in  theoe^ghbour- 
liood  of  ope  another,  and  thus  form  a-small  town  or 
viU^e.  The  butcher,  the  brewer,  and  the  baker, 
:soon  jcunthem,  togeth^  with  many  other  artificers 
and  retailers,  necessary  or  useful  for  supplying  their 
•occasional  wants,  and  who  contribute  still  fiirther 
to  augment  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
^d  those  of  the  country,  are  mutually  the  servants 
9f  Ofkc  another.    The  town  is  a  continuallKr  or^ 
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m«rket,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrjr 
j«8ort,  in  order  to  exchange  their  rude  for  manu- 
foctured  produce.  It  is  this  commerce  which  sup- 
plies the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  with  the 
materials  Of  their  work,  and  the  means  o£  their 
^bsistence.  The  quantity  of  the  finished  work 
which  they  sell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
Becessarily  regulates  the  quantity  of  the  materials 
and  provisions  which  they  buy.  Neither  their 
employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can  aug- 
ment, biit  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  demand  from  the  country  for  finished  work ; 
and  this  demand  can  augment  only  in  proportion 
to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  cultivation. 
Had  human  institutions,  therefore,  never  disturbed 
the  natural  course  of  things,  the  progressive 
wealth  ai^d  increase  of  the  towns  would,  in  every 
political  society,  be  consequential,  and  in  propor'^ 
tion  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
^rritory  or  country. 

In  our  North  AmericEm  colonies,  where  uncul- 
tivated land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  no 
manufactujes  for  distant  sale  have  ever  yet  been 
established  in  any  <rf  their  towns.  When  an  artificer 
has  acquireda  little  more  stock  than  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  hisownbusinessinsupplyingthe  neigh- 
bouring country,  he  does  not,  in  North  America, 
attempt  to^tablish  with  it  a  manufacture  for  more 
distuitsale,  but  employs  it  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  uncultivated  land.  From  artificer 
he  becomes  planter ;  and  neither  the  large  wages, 
northeea^8ubsi3tence,whicb  that  country  affords 
to  artificers,  can  bribe  him  rather  to  work  for  other 
people  than  for  himself.  He  feels  that  an  artifi- 
cer is  t^e  servant  of  his  cystomersj  froiu  whom  he 
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derives  his  subsistence ;  but  that  a  pluiter  whf 
cuitiyates  his  own  land,  and  derives  i^is  necessanf 
subsistence  froQi  the  labour  of  his  own  iamjly,  i» 
really  a  master,  and  independent  of  all  the  world. 

In  countrieSiOn  the  contrary ,where  there  Is  either 
DO  uncultivatedland,  or  none  that  can  behadupoq 
easy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  acquired  more 
stock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  occasional  jobs  of 
the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to  prepare  work  for 
more  distant  sale.  The  ^mith  -erects  some  sort  of 
iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  o(  linen  or  woollen, 
manu&ctory.  Those  different  manufactux^  cone, 
in  process  of  time,  to  be  giraduqlly  subdivided,  aa^ 
thereby  improved  and  refined  in  9  great  variety  oi 
ways,  which  may  ecisily  be  conceived,  an<J  whi<^  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  explain  any  farther. 

In  seeking  for  employment  to  »  capital,  mwuf 
fiictures  are»  upon  equal,  or  Qiearjy  equal,  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  comftierce,  for  the  ssaif 
reason  that  agriculture  is  naturaUy  preferred  t9 
manufactures.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord  or  £vp 
mer  is  more  secure  than  that  ojf  the  manufacturer, 
so  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer  beii^  at  all  times 
more  within  his  view  and  command,  is  more  secure 
than  that  of  the  foreign  merchant..  In  every  peiipcU 
indeed,  of  every  society,  the  surplus  part  both  of 
the  rude  and  manu&ctured  produce,  or  that  fqf 
which  there  is  nq  demand  at  home,  must  be  sent 
abroad,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  something  fqr 
which  there  is  some  dem^dathfHne.  Butwhether 
the  capital,  which  oarriea  this  surplus  produce 
abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  ope,  is  of  very  . 
little  importance.  If  the  society  has  n<ft  acquir^ 
lufficient  c^pit^l,  both  tP  ^uUiv^te  all  its  l^ds,  bii4 
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to  manu&cture  in  \he  completest  manner  the  whola 
of  its  rude  produce,  there  is  even  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage that  that  rude  produce  should  be  exported 
by  a  foreign  capital,  inorderthat  the  whole  stock  of 
thesocie^maybeempk^redin  more  useful  purpor 
ses.  The  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China 
andlndostan,  sufficiently  demonstrate  thatanation 
may  attain  a  very  high  dc^ee  of  opulence,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  carried 
pn  by  foreigners.  The  prc^^rees  of  ourNomth  Ame^ 
ricari  and  West  Indian  colonies,  would  have  been 
much  less  rapid,  had  no  capital  but  what  belonged 
to  themselves  be^n  employed  in,  exporting  tl^eis 
surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  coune  of  things,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  growing 
•ociety  is,  first,  directed  to  agriculture, '  afterward^  • 
to  manufectures,  and  last  of  all  to  foreign  com* 
merce.  This  order  of  things  is  so  very  natural,  that 
in  every  society  that  had  any  tenitpry,  it  has  at« 
ways,  I  believe,  been  in  -some  degree  observed. 
Some  of  their  lands  m'ust  have  been  cultivated  be^ 
fore  any  considerable  towns  could  be  eatablished^ 
«nd  some  sort  of  coarse  industry  of  the  manufac-* 
turing  kind  must  have  been  carried  on  tn  those 
towns,  before  they  could  well  think  of  emplpying 
themselves  in  foreign  commerce. 
But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must  havet 
taken  place  in  some  d^;ree  in  every  such  socie^, 
U  has,  in  all  the  modem  states  of  Europe,  been  in 
many  respects,  entirely  inverted.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  some  pf  their  cities  has  introduced 
all  their  finer  manufactures,  or  such  as  were  fit  for, 
distant  sale;  and  manufoctures  and  foreign  Com* 
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merce  together,  have  given  birth  to  the  principal 
jmprovemeDts  of  agriculture.  The  manners  and 
customs  which  the  nature  of  their  original  govern- 
ment introduced,  and  which  remained  after  that 
government  was  greatly  altered,  necessarily  forced 
them  into  this  unnatural  and  retrograde  order. 

CHAP,  II. 
0/  the  Diteottrqgement  of  Agriculture  m  Me  ancient 
'  State  ofEvrope,  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em* 

■   pire. 

^HEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  overran 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
ponfusions  which  'followed  eo  great  a  revolution 
lasted  for  several  centuries.  The  rapine  and  violence 
which  the  barbarians  exercised  against  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  interrupted  the  commerce  between  the 
lowns  and  the  country.  The  towns  were  deserted, 
and  the  couiitry  was  left  uncultivated ;  and  the 
western  provinces  of  Europe,  which  had  eiyoyed  a 
f:onsiderable  degree  of  opulence  under  the  Roman 
pmpire,  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and 
f)arbarism.  During  the  continuance  of  those  con- 
~  fusions,  the  chie^  ajid  principal  leaders  of  those 
pations,  acqi^ired  or  usurped  to  themselves  the 
greater  part  of  the^Iands  of  those  countries.  A  great 
part  of  them  was  uncultivated ;  hut  no  part  of  them, 
^yhether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  was  left  with- 
put  a  proprietor,  AH  of  them  were  engrossed,  and 
the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  proprietors. 

This  original  engrossing  of  uncultivated  lands. 
though  agreat,might  have  been  buta  transitory  eviL 
.Jhey  might  soon  have  been  divided  again,  and 
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broke  into  small  parceU»  either  \fy  succession  or 
l>y  aliertation.  The  law  of  primogeniture  hindered 
them  from  being  divided  by  succession  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  entails  prevented  their  being  broke  iiu« 
fmall  parcels  by  alienation. 

When  land,  like  movefiles,  is  considered  as  the 
means  only  of  subsistence  and  ei^oyment,  the  na-f 
tural  law  of  succession  divides  it,  like  them,  among 
all  t|ie  children  of  the  femily ;  of  all  of  whom  the 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  may  be  supposed 
equally  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural  law  of 
succession,  accordingly,  took  place  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  made  no  more  distinction  between  «lder 
and  younger,  between  male  and  female,  in  the  in- 
heritance of  lands,  than  we  do  in  the  distribution 
of  moveables.  But  when  land  was  considered  as  the 
means,  not  of  subsistence  merely,  but  of  power  and 
protection,  it  vi'as  thought  better  that  it  should  de- 
scend undivided  to  one.  In  those  disorderly  times, 
every  great  landlord  was  a  sort  of  petty  prince. 
His  tenants  were  his  subjects.  He  was  their  judge, 
and  in  some  respects  their  legislator  in  peace,  and 
their  leader  in  war.  He  made  ww  according  to  his 
own  discretion,  frequently  against  his  neighbours, 
and  sometimes  against  his  sovereign.  The  security 
of  a  landed  estate,  therefore,  the  pfotection  which 
its  owner  could  afford  to  those  who  dwelt  on  it,  de- 
peadcd  upon  its  greatness,  To  divide  it  was  to  ruin 
it,  and  to  expose  every  part  of  it  to  be  oppressed 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  incursions  of  its  neigh- 
bours. The  law  of  primogeniture,  therefore,  came 
to  take  place,notimmediately,  indeed,but  inpiocess 
.of  time,  in  the  succession  of  landed  estates,  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  has  generally  taken  place  in  that 
of  monarchies,  though  not  always  at  their  first  in- 
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BtitutioiK  That  the  power,  and  consequently  the 
security  of  the  mwiarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by 
division,  it  must  descend  entire  to  one  of  the  chil. 
dren.  To  which  of  them  so  important  a  preference 
shall  be  given,  mast  bedetenninedbyBome  general 
rule,  founded  not  upon  the  doubtful  distinctions  of 
personal  merit,  but  upon  some  plain  and  evident 
difierence  which  can  admit  of  no  dispute.  I  Among 
the  children  of  the  saine  family,  there  can  be  no 
indisputable  difference  but  that  of  sex,  and  that  <k 
t^e.  The  male  ses  is  universally  preferred  to  the 
female  ;  and  when  all  other  things  are  equal,  the 
elder  everywhere  takes  placeof  thcyounger.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  of 
what  is  called  lineal  succession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  the 
circumstances  which  first  gave  occasion  to  them, 
and  which  could  alone  render  them  reasonable,  are 
no  more.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as  perfectly  secure 
of  his  possession,  as  the  ptoprietor  of  100,000. 
Tt^e  right  ofprimogeniture,however,3till  continues 
to  be  respected  ;  and  as  of  all  institutions  it  is  the 
iittest  to  support  the  pride  of  family  distinctions, 
it  is  still  likely  to  endufe  for  many  centuries.  In 
every  other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  thercal  interest  of  a  numerous  family,than  a  right 
which,  in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest 
of  the  children. 

Entails  arethe  natural  consequences  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve 
B  certain  liueal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  pri- 
nw^eniture  first  gave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any 
pan  of  the  original  estate  from  being  carried  out  of 
.the  proposed  Une  either  by  gift,  or  devise,or  aliena- 
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tion,  either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfoituae  of 
any  of  its  successive  owners.  They  were  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  Neither  their  substitu- 
tions,  nor  fideioonuuisses,  bear  any  rcsonblance  to 
«iitails,  though  some  French  lawyers  have  thought 
proper  to  dress  the  modem  institution  in  the  lan- 
guage and  garb  of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  v/ae  a  sort  of  princi- 
p'alitJes,  entails  nught  not  be  unreasonable.  Like 
what  are  called  the  fundament^  laws-of  some  mo- 
narches, they  might  frequently  hinder  die  security 
of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the  caprice 
«r  extravagance  of  one  man.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  when  small  as  well  as  great  es- 
tates derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  their 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  completely  absurd. 
They  are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all 
6uppositioD6,the  supposition  that  every  successive  - 
gtneration  of  men  have  not  an  equal  right  to  the 
«arth,  and  to  all  that  it  possesses ;  but  that  the  pror 
p^ty  of  the  present  generatjonehould  be  restrained 
and  r^^lated  according  to  the  feney  of  those  who 
died  perbi^  five  hundred  years '  ago.  Entails, 
however,  Me  stiU  respected  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe ;  inthoge'Cowitries  particu}arly,in  which 
noble  tMrth  is  a  necessary  <|ttah6cation  for  the  en- 
joyment of  either  civil  or  military  honours.  En- 
tails are  thought  necesswyfor maintaining thisex- 
clusiye  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  great  offices 
and  honours  of  their  country ;  and  that  order  hav- 
ing usurped  one  unjust,  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  lest  their  poverty  shouUl 
render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  reasonable  that 
they  should  haveanother.  The  common  law  ofEngr 
land,  indeed,  is  said  to  ^hor  perpetuities,   au^ 
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they  are  accordingly  more  restricted  there  than  in 
any  other  EuTDpeim  monarchy ;  though  even  £ng< 
fond  is  Rotaltc^ther without  tbem.  InScottand, 
more  than  one  fifth,  perhaps  more  than  one  third 
part  of  the  whole  tuids  of  the  country,-  are  at  pre- 
sent supposed  to  be  under  strict  entail. 

Crreat  tractsof  uncultivated  land  were,  In  thi» 
iqannerTnotonly  engrossed  by  particular  tijntlieSjbue 
the  possibiKty  of  their  being  divided  ag&in  was  as 
much  as  possible  precluded  for  ever.  It  seldom 
happens,  however,  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great 
improver.  In  the  disorderly  times  which  gave  birth  to- 
thosebarfoarou9iDstitutions,the  great  proprietorwas 
sufficientlyemployedin  defending  his  own  territo- 
ries, or  in  extending  his  juiiscKctioB  and  authority 
over  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land.  When  the  establishment  of  law  and  order 
afforded  him  this  leisure,  he  often  wanted  theincli' 
Bation,andalmostalwaystherequisrteabilities.Ifthc 
expence  of  his  house  and  person  either  equalledor 
exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did  very  frequently, 
he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in  this  manner.  If  he 
was  an  economist,  he  generally  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  employ  bis  annual  savings  in  new  pur- 
chases, that  in  the  improvement  of  his  old  estate. 
To  improve  land  with  profit,  like  all  other  commer- 
cial projects,  requires  an  exact  attention  to  small 
savings  and  small  gains,  of  which  a  man  bom  to  a ' 
great  fortune,  even  though  naturally  frugal,  is 
very  seldom  capable.  The  situation  of  such  a 
person  naturally  disposes  him  to  attend  rather  to 
ornament  which  pleases  his&ncy,  than  to  profit,  for 
wbichhe  has  so  little  occasion.  The  elegance  of  bis, 
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dress,  of  his  equipa^,  of  his  house  and  house' 
-  tiold  furniture,  are  objects  which,  from  his  ini^ncy, 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  have  some  anxiety  about. 
The  turn  of  mind  which  this  habit  naturally  forms, 
foUowshim  when  becomes  tothink  of  the  improve- 
ment of  lund.  He  embellishes,  perhaps,  four  or 
five  hundred  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
house,  at  ten-^imes  the  expence  which  the  land  is 
worth  after  all  his  improvements;  and  fmds  that  if 
he  wasto  improve  his  whole  estate  in  the  samentan- 
ner,  and  he  has  little  taste  for  any  other,  he  would 
be  a  bankrupt  before  he  had  finished  the  tenth  pert 
of  it.  There  still  remain,  in  both  pw-ts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  some  greatestates  which  have  continued 
without  interruption  in  the  bands  of  the  same 
family  since  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy.  Compare  . 
the  present  condition  of  those  estates  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  small  proprietors  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  you  will  require  no  other  argument 
to  convince  you  how  unfavourable  such  extensive 
property  is  to  improvement. 

Iflittle  improvementwastobeexpectedfrom  such 
great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to  be  hoped  for  from 
those  who  occupied  thelahd  under  them.  In  the 
ancient  stateof  Europe,  the  occupiers  ofland  were  all 
tenants  at  will.  -  They  were  all,  or  almost  all  slaves; 
tuttheirslaverywasofamilderkindthanthatknown 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  They  were  supposed  to 
belongmore  directly  to  the  land  than  to  their  master* 
They  could,  therrfore,be8oldwithit,  butnotsepa-* 
rately.  They  could  marry,  provided  it  was  with  the 
consent  oftbeir  master! -and  hecouWnot  afterwards 
dissolve  the  marriage,  by  selling  the  man  and  w^-t*^ 
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different  persons.    If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any 
of  them,  he  was  liable  to  some  penalty,  thoughge- 
nerai|ybuttoa  smallone.  Theywerenot,howeveF, 
capable  of  acquiring  property.    Whatever  they  ac- 
quired was  acquired  to  their  master,  and  he  could 
take  it  from  them  at  pleasure.     Whatever  cultiva- 
tioD  and  improvementcouldbe  carried  on  by  means 
of  such  slaves,   was  properly  canied  on  by  their 
master.     It  wasathisexpence.    The  seed,  the  cat- 
tie,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  were  alt  his; 
It  was  for  his  benefit.     Such  slaves  could  acquire 
Dothittg  but  their  daily  maintenance.     It  was  pro- 
perly the  proprietor  himself,  therefore,  that  in  this 
case  occupied  his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them 
by  his  own  bondmen.    This  species  of  slavery  still 
subsists  in  Russia,   Poland,  Hungary,    Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only  in 
thewestem  and  south-western  provinces  of  Europe, 
that  it  has  gradually  been  abolished  altogether. 
,   But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected from  great  proprietors,    they  are  least  of 
alt  to  be  expected  when   they  employ  slaves  for 
their  workmen.     The  experience  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  I  believe,   demonstrates,   that  the  work 
done  by  slaves,  though  it  appears   to   cost  only 
their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  dearest  of  any. 
A  person  who  can  acquire  no  property,  can  have 
DO  other  interest  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  to  labout 
as  little  as  possible.     Whatever  work  he  does  be- 
yond w  hat  is  sufficient  to  purchase  his  own  main' 
penance,  can  be  squeezed  out  of  him '  by  violence 
only,  and  not  by  any  interest  of  his  own.    In  an- 
cient Italy,  how  much  the  cultivatit)n  of  corn  d^e- 
-     aerated,  how  unprofitable  it  became  to  the  master, 
when  it  fell  under  the  management  of  staves,  is 
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I'emarkedbyboth  Pliny  and  Columella;  In  the  time 
of  Aristritleit  had  not  been  much  better  in  ancient 
Oreecei  Speaking  of  the  ideal  republicdesciribed  in 
the  lawsof  PlatOj  to  maintain  5000  idle  nKin  (the 
number  t>f  warriors  supposed  necessary  for  its 
defence))  together  with  their  women  and  servants^ 
would  require,  he  says;  a  territory  of  bdundlesd 
extent  andfertility;  like  thepl^nsofBabylon; 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  lov«  W  domiritei^j 
and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  ob-' 
liged  to  condescend  to  persuade  his  inferiors^ 
"Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  can  afford  it,  therefore,  he  will  generally  prefer 
the  service  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  plant* 
ii^of  sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expence  of 
slave  cultivation^  The  raising  of  Com,  it  seems,  in 
the  present  times  cannot.  In  the  Engliah  colonies, 
ofwhich  the  principal  produce  is  corn,  the  lar  greats 
er  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late' 
resolutionofthequakersin  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at 
liberty  all  their  negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  us  that 
their  number  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they 
made  any  considerable  part  of  their  property,  such 
a  resolution  could  never  have  been  agreed  to.  In 
our  sugar  colonies,  on  thecDntrary,thewhole  work 
is  done  by  slaves,  and  in  our  tobacco  colonies  a 
very  great  part  of  it.  The  profits  of  a  sugar  plan- 
tation in  any  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  are  ge- 
nerally much  greater  than  those  of  any  other  _ 
cultivation  that  is  known  either  in  Europe  or 
America;  and  theprofite  of  a  tobacco  plantatioor 
though  inferior  to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to 
those  ofcom,  as  has  already  been  observed.  Both 
can  afford  the  expeaceofslavecultivation,  but  sugar 
oftn  afford  it  still  better  than  tobacco.    Thenumber 
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of  negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  propor- 
Hon  to  that  of  whites,  in  our  sugar  than  in  our 
tobacco  colonies. 

To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gradually 
succeeded  a  species  of  farmers,  known  at  present  lit 
France  by  the  name  of  metayers.  They  are  called  ift 
Latin  Coionii  Partiarii.  They  have  been  so  long  in 
disuse  in  Eoglandjthat  at  present  I  know  noEDglish 
name  for  them.  The  proprietor  furnished  them  with' 
the  seed,  cattle,  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  the 
whole  stock,  in  short,  necessary  for  cultivating  the 
Sarm.  Theproduce  was  divided  equally  betweeui  the 
'  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  setting  aside  what 
was  judged  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  stock, 
which  was  restored  to  the  proprietor  when  the  far-  . 
mer  either  quitted,  or  ^as  turned  out  of  the  farm. 

Land  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly  culti- 
vated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  as  much  as 
that  occupied  by  slaves,  ■  There  is,  however,  one 
very  essential  difference  between  them.  Such  te- 
nants, being  freemen,  are  capable  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty; and  having  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the 
whole  produce  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  in 
order  that  their  own  proportion  may  be  so.  A  slave^ 
on  the  contrary,  who  pan  acquire  nothing  but  his 
maiktenance,  consults  his  own  ease,  by  making  the 
(and  produce  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above 
that  maintenance.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  partly 
upon  account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon  ' 
account  of  the  encroachments  which  the  sovereign, 
always  jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gradually  encou-  .■ 
raged  their  villains  to  make  upon  their  authority,  , 
and  which  seem  at  last  to  h^ve  been  such  as  ren- 
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dered  this  species  of  servitude  altogether  inconve- 
nient, that  tenure  in  villanage  gradually  wore  out 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  time  and 
manner,  however,  in  which  so  important  a  revolu- 
tion was  brought  about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
points  in  modem-  history.  The  church  of  Rome 
claims  great  nverit  in  rt ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so 
early  as  the  twelith  century,  Alexander  III.  pub-. 
Hshcd  abuU  for  the  general  emancipationof  slaves. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious  ex- 
hortation, than  a  law  to  which,  exact  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued  to 
take  place  almost  universally  for  several  centuries 
afterwards,  liH  it  was  gradually  abolished  by  the 
joint  operation  of  the  two  interests  above  men- 
tioned ;  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  sovereign  on  the  other.  A  villain-en- 
franchised,and  at  the  samfitime  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  the  land,  having  no  stock  of  his 
own,  could  cultivate  itonly  by  means  of  what  the 
landlord  advanced  to  him,  and  must,  thereforc.have 
been  what  the  French  call  a  metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be-  the  interest  even  of 
this  last  species  of  cultivators,  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
,  little  stock  which  they  might  save  from  their  own 
share  of  the  produce,  because  the  lord,  who  laidout 
nothing,  was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  itproduced. 
The  tithe,  which  is  but  n  tenth  of  the  produce,  i& 
found  to  be  avery  great  hindrance  to  improvement. 
A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to  one  half,  must 
have  been  an  etfectual  bar  to  jt.  It  might  be  the  - 
interest  of  a  metayer  ^o  make  the  land  produce  as 
much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the 
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Stock  furnished  by  the  proprietor';  hut  it  could 
never  be  his  interest  to  niix  any  partof  his  own 
with  it.  -In  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  six  of 
the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  still  occupied  by 
this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain 
.that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  master's  cattle  rather  in  carriage  than  in 
cultivation ;  because,  in  the  one  case,  they  get  the 
whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other  they  share 
them  with  theirlandlord.  This  species  oftenants  still 
subsists  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are  called 
steel-bow  tenants.  Thoseancient  English  tenants, 
who  aresjiidby  Chief-baron  Gilbert  andDr.  Black- 
stone  to  have  been  rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord 
4han  farmers,  properly  so  called,  were  probably  of 
the  same  kind. 

To  this  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  though  by 
very  slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  so  called,  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  stock,  paying  a 
rent  certain  to  the  landlord.  .When  such  farmers 
have  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  they  may  some- 
■  times  finditfortheirinteresttolayout  partoftheir 
capital  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  farm;  be- 
cause they  may  sometimes  expect  to  rccoverit,  with 
a  large  profit,  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
The  possession,  evenof suchfarmers,  however,  was 
long  extremely  precarious,  and  still  is  so  in  many , 
parts  of  Europe.  They  could,  before  theexpiration 
of  their  term,  be  legally  ousted  of  their  leases  by  a 
new  purchaser;  in  England,  even  by  the  fictitious 
action  of  a  common  recoveryl  If  they  were  turned 
out  illegally,  by  the  violence  of  their  master,  the 
actionbywhich  they  obtained  redress  wasextremely 
imperfect,  it  did  not  always  reinstate  them  in  the 
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possession  of theland.but  gavethemdaniages,which 
never  aniounted  to  the  real  loss.  Even  in  England, 
the  country,  perhaps,  of  Europe,  where  the  yeo- 
nianry  has  always  been  most  respected,  it  .was  not 
till  about  the  U'"  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  action  of 
ejectment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  reco- 
vers, not  damages  only,  but  pQsse8sion,and  in  which 
his  claim  is  not  necessarily  concluded  by  the  un- 
certain decision  of  a  single  assize.  This  action  has 
been  found  so  effectual  a  remedy,  that  in  the  mo- 
dem practice,  when  the  landlord  has  occasion  to 
sue  for  the  possession  of  the  land,  he  seldom  makes 
use  of  the  actions  which  properly  belong  to  him  as 
landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or  the  writ  of  entry,  but 
sues  in  the  name  of  his  tenant,  by  the  writ  of  eject- 
ment. In  England,  therefore,  the  security  of  the  te- 
nant is  equal  to  that  ofthe  proprietor.  In  England, 
besides,  a  lease  for  life  of  forty  shillings  a  year  value 
is  a  freehold,  and  entitles  the  lessee  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  parUament ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  the 
yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the  whole 
order  becomes  respectable  to  their  landlords,  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  consideration  which  this  gives 
them.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  where  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept in  England,  any  instance  ofthe  tenant  building 
upon  the  land,  of  which  he  had  no  lease,  and 
trusting  that  the  honour  of  his  landlord  would  take 
no  advantage  of  .so  important  an  improvement. 
Those  laws  and  customs,  so  favourable  to  the'  yeo- 
manry, have,  perhaps,  cdntributed  more  to  the 
present  grandeur  of  Englaitd,  than  all  their  boasted 
,  regulations  of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  secures,  the  longest  leases  against 
successors  of  every  kind,is,  soiar  as  I  kaow,peculiar 
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to  Great  Britain.    It  was  introduced  into  Scotland  . 
so  early  as  1449,  by  a  law  of  James  II.    Its  bene- 
ficial iofluence,  however,  has  been  much  obstructed 
by  entails ;  the  heirs  of  entail  being  generally  re*  ' 
strained  from  letting  leases  for  any  long  term  of 
years,  frequently  for  more  than  one  year.    A  late 
act  of  parliament,  has,   in  this  respect,  somewhat 
slackened  their  fetters,   though  they  are  still  by 
much  too  strait.    In  Scotland,  besides,  as  no  lease- 
hold gives  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  the 
yeomanry  are,  upon  this  account,  less  respectable  . ' 
to  their  landlords  than  in  England. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  secure  tenants  both  against  heirs  and 
purchasers,  the  term  of  their  security  was  still  li- 
mited to  a  very  short  period ;  in  France,  for  ex- 
ample, tO'nine  j^ears  from  the  commencement  of 
the  lease.  It  has,  in  that  country  indeed,  been 
lately  extended  to  twenty-seven,  a  period  still  too 
short  to  encourage  the  tenant  to  make  the  most 
important  improvements.  The  pro'prietors  of  land 
were  anciently  the  legislators  of  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, .The  laws  relating  to  land,  therefore,  were  all 
calculated  for  what  they  supposed  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor.  It  was  for  his  interest,they  had  ima*- 
gined,  that  no  lease  granted!  by  any  of  his  prede- 
oessors  should  hinder  him  from  enjoying,  during  a 
long  termof  years,  the  full  value  of  his  land.  Ava- 
rice and  injustice  are  always  short-sighted,  and 
they  did  not  foresee  how  much  this  regulation  must 
obstruct  improvement,  and  thereby  hurt,  in  the 
long  run,  the  real  interest  of  the  landlord.  • 

The  farniers,  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  were 
anciently ,it  was  supposed,  bound  to  perform  a  great 
number  of  services  to  tlie  landlord,  which  were  sel- 
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dom  either  specified  id  the  lease,  or  r^utated  by 
any  precise  rule,  but  by  the  use  tfnd  want  of  the 
manor  or  barony.  These  services,  therefore,  being 
almost  entirely  arbitrary,  subjected  the  tenant  to 
manyvexations.  In  Scotland,the  aboUtionofallser- 
vices  not  precisely  stipulated  in  the  leasc,has,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  very  much  altered,for  thebet- 
ter,  the  condition  of  the  yeomanry  of  that  country. 

The  public  services,  to  which  the  yeomanry 
were  bound.were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  private 
ones.  To  make  and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a 
servitude  which  still  subsists,  I  bclieveevery  where, 
though  with  different  degrees  of  oppression  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  was  not  the  only  one.  When  the 
.king's  troops,  when  his  household,  or  his  officers 
of  any  kind,  passed  through  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  yeomanry  were  bound  to  provide  them  with 
horses,  carriages,  and  provisions,  at  a  price  regulated 
by  the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  monarchy  in  Europe,  where  the  oppression  of 
purveyance  hag*been  entirely  abolished.  It  still 
subsists  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes,  to  which  they  were  sulycct, 
were  as  irregular  and  oppressive  as  the  services. 
The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  to 
grant,  themselves,  any  pecuniaryaidto  their  sove- 
reign, easily  allowed  him ,  to  tallage,  as  they  called 
it,  their  tenants,  and  hadnot  knowledge  enough  to 
(bresee  how  much  (hie  must,  in  the  end,  affect 
their  own  revenue.  The  taillc,  as  it  still  subsists 
in  France,  may  servie  as  an  example  of  those  an-, 
cient  tall^;es.  It  is  a  ^x  upon  thesupposcd  profits 
of  the  farmer,  which  they  estimate  by  the  stock 
that  he  has  upon  the  ferm.  It  is  hjsiiiterest,  there* 
fore,  to  appear  to  have  aslitt|e  as  possiblc,aAd  con> 
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seqiientty  to  employ  as  little  as  possible  in  its  cul- 
tivation, and  iione  in  its  improvement.  Should 
-any  stock  happen  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a 
French  fanner,  the  taillc  is  almost  equal  to  a  pro- 
iiibition  of  its  ever  being  employed  upon  the  land. 
This  tax,besides,is  supposed  to  dishonour  whoever 
is  subject  to  it,  and  to  degrade  him  belo\v,not  only 
the  rant  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher ; 
and  whoever  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes 
subject  to  it.  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burglier 
who  has  stock,  will  submit  to  this  degradation. 
Thistax,thcreforc,notonly  hinders  the  stock  which 
accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being  employed 
in  its  improvement,  but  drives  ayvay  allothcF  stocli 
from  it.  The  ancient  tcnthsand  fifteenths,  so  usual 
in  England  in  former  times,  seem,  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  knd,  to  havebeen' taxes  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  taiHe. 

Under  all  these  discouragements,  little  improve- 
ment could  be  expectedfrom  the  occupiers  of  land. 
That  order  of  pedple,  with  all  the  liberty  and  security 
which  law  cangivc,mustalwaysimproveundergrcat  , 
disadvantages.  Thefarmer,  compared  with  the  pro- 
prietor, is  as  a  merchant  who  trades  with  borrowed 
money  ,com  pared  with  one  whotrades  with  his  own. 
The  stock  of  both  may  improve;  but  tljat  of  the 
one,  withonly.equalgoodconduct,must  aUvaysim- 
prove  more  slowly  than  that  of  ihe  othcr,on  account 
of  the  large  share  of  the  profits  which  is  consumed 
by  the  interest  of  th6  loan.  The  lands  cultivated  by 
the  tarmermust,in  thesame  manner,with  onlyequal 
good  Conduct,  be  improved  more  slowly  than  those 
cultivated  by  the  proprietor,  on  accountof  the  lai^e 
shareoftheproduccwhich  is  consumed  in  therent, 
aud  whichj'had  the  farmer  been  propnetor,he  might 
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have  employed  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  station  of  afarmeri  besides,  is,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  inferior  to  that  of  a  proprietor. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  yeomanry 
srei^arded  as  an  inferior  rank  of  people,  even  to 
the  better  sort  oftradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  the  great  merchants  and  mas- 
ter manaf^cturers.  It  can  seldom  happen,  therefore, 
{hat  a  man  of  any  considerable  stock  should  quit 
the  superior,  in  order  to  place  himself  in  an  inferior 
station.  Even  in  thepresent  state  of  Europe,  there-; 
fore,  little  stock  is  Hkely  to  go  from  any  other  pro- 
fession to  the  improvementof  land  in  the  way  of 
farming.  More  does,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  apy  other  country,  though  even  there  the  great 
stocks,  which  are,in  some  places,  em  ployed  in  form- 
ing, have  generally  been  Acquired  by  farming,  the 
trade,  perhaps,in  which,  of  all  other8,stock  is  com- 
monly acquired  most  slowly.  After  small  propri- 
etors, however,  rich  and  great  farmers  are,  in  every 
country,  the  principal  improvers.  There  are  more 
.  such,  perhaps,  in  England  than  in  any  other  Euror 
pcan  monarchy.  In  the  republican  governments  of 
Holland, -and  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers 
are  said  to  be  hot  ipferior  to  those  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was^over  and  above 
all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  and  cul- 
tivation of  land,  whether  carried  on  by  the  pro- 
prietor, or  by  the  farmer ;  first,  by  the  general 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  pf  corn,  without  a 
special  licence,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
universalregulation;  and, secondly ,by  the  restraints 
which  were  laid  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not 
only  of  com,  but  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  by  the  absurd  laws  against 
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engrossers,  regraters,anclforestaller8,  and  by  fhepri* 
vileges  of  lairs  ajid  markets.  It  has  already  beea 
observed,  in  what  manner  the  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  corn,  together  with  some  encourage- 
nient  given  to  the  ifnportation  of  foreign  corn,  ob- 
struoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally 
the  most  fertile  country  in  £urope,  and  at  that  time 
the  seat  of  thegreatestempirewriheworld.  Towhat 
degreesuch  restraints  upon  the  inland  commerce 
of  this  commodity,  joined  to  thegeneralprohibition 
of  exportation,  must  have  discouraged  the  cultiva- 
tion of  countries  lees  fertile,  and  less  fevourably 
circumstanced,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  ima- 
gine. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Of  iheRise  qnd  Progress  of  Cities  aitd  Towns,  after 
the  T^dl  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Xre  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,3fter  the 
fiill  of  the  Koman  empire,  not  more  favoured 
than  thoseof  thecountry.  They  consisted,  indeed, 
of  a  very  differentorder  of  people  from  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
These  lastwere  composed  chieflypf  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  among  whom  the  public  territory  was  origi- 
nally divided,  and  who  found  it  convenientto build 
their  houses. in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  to  surround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  sake  of 
jcommon  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, on' the  contrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  seem 
^neialLy  to  have  Uved  in  fortified  castles  on  their 
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oii^n  estates,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  own  tenants 
and  dependants.  The  towns  were  chiefly  inhabit- 
ed by  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  seem,in  those 
days,  to  have  been  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of  ser- 
vile condition.  The  privileges  which  we  And  grant- 
ed byancient  charters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Europe,  sufficiently  shew 
what  they  were  before  those  grants.  The  people, 
to  whom  it  is  granted  as  a  privilege,  that  they  might 
give  away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
the  consentof  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death  their 
own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  should  succeed  to 
theirgoods,andthattheymight  dispose  of  their  own 
effects  by  will,  mu8t,before  those  grants,  have  been- 
cither  altogether,  or  very  nearly,  in  the  same  state 
ofvillanage  with  theoccupiersoflandinthe  country. 
They  seem  indeed  to  have  "beenavery  poor,  mean 
set  of  people,  who  seemed  to  travel  about  with  their 
goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from  fair  to  fair,  like 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the  present  times.  In  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  then,  in  the  same 
mannerasinseveraloftheTartargovemmentsofAsia 
at  present,  taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons 
,  and  goods  of  travellers,  when  they  passed  through 
certain  manors,  when  they  went'overcertain  bridges, 
when  they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to 
place  inafaif,when  they  erected  initaboothorstall 
tosel!  themin.  These  different  taxes  were  known 
in  England  by  the  namesofpas8agc,pontage,lastagc, 
and  stallage.  Sometimes  the  king, sometimes  agreat 
lord,  who  hadiitseems,  upon  some  occasions,  au- 
thority to  do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders, 
to  such  particularly  as  lived  in  their  own  demesnes, 
ageneralc^emptionfromsuchtaxes.    Such  traders, 
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though  in  other  respects  of  servile  or  very  nearly  of 
servile  condition,  were  upon  this  account  called 
free  traders.  They,  in  return,  usuallypaid  to  their 
protector  a  sort  of  annual  poll-tax.  In  those  days  . 
protection  was  seldom  granted  without  a  valuable 
consideratioii,aad  this  tax  might,  perhaps,  be  con-  ' 
sideredascomptiusationtbr'what  their  patrons  might 
lose  by  their  exemption  from  other  taxes.  At  first, 
both  those  poll-taxes  and  those  exemptions  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  pergonal,  and  to  have  affected 
only  particular  individuals,during either  their  liveSj 
or  the  pleasure  of  their  protectors.  In  the  very  im- 
perfect accounts  which  have  been  published  from 
Doomsday-book,  of  several  of  the  towns  of  England, 
merttioQ  is  frequently  made,  sometimes  of  the  tax 
which  particular  burghers  paid,  each  of  them,  ei- 
ther to  the  king,  or  to  some  other  great  lord,  for 
this  sort  of  protection,  and  sometimes  of  the  general 
amount  only  of  all  those  taxes*. 

But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitant  of  thetowns,  itap- 
pears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and  in- 
dependency much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land 
inthecountry.  That  part  of  the  king's  revenuewhich 
arose  from  such  poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town, 
used  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm  during  a  term  of 
years,  for  a  rent  certain,  sometimes  to  the  sheriff  of 
the -county,  and  sometimes  to  other  persons.  The 
buighersthemseivesfrequentlygot  credit  enough  to 
be  admitted  to  farm  the  revenues  of  this  sort  which 
arose  out  of  their  own  town,  they  becoming  jointly 
and  severally  answerable  for  the  whole  rent^.     To 

"  SeeBradj'*  liwloricalTrealiei  ofCilie*  and  Borooshi,  p.  5,  ftc, 
+  See  Madox,  Fitm*  Biirgi.p.  16.;  sUn  Uiitofj  olliie  Ejch©. 
^ur,  cbip.  10.  KCl.  y,  p,  'it3^  ur*t  e4iliun. 
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Jet  a  farm  in  this  manner,  was  quite  agreeable  to 
the  usual  economy' of,  I  believe,  the  sovereigns  of 
allthedifferent  countries  of  Europe,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants  of 
those  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and  severally 
answerable  for  the  whole  rent ;-  but  i^  return  being 
allowed  to  collect  it  in  theirown  way,  and  to  pay  it 
into  the  king's  exchequer  by  the  hands  of  theirown 
bailiff,  and  being  thus  altogether  freed  from  th&in- 
8olencecfthcking'sofficers;acircumstancein  those 
days  regarded  as  of  the  gi;eatest  importance. 

At  firstthe  farm  of  the  town  was  probably  let  to 
the  butchers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
other  farmers,  fora  term  of  years  only.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  ge- 
neral practice  to  grant  it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is  for 
ever,  reserving  a  rent  certain,  nevcrafterwarda  to  be 
augmented.  The  payment  having  thus  become  per- 
petual, the  exemptioris,  in  return,  for  which  it 
was  made,  naturally  became  perpetual  too.  Those 
exemptions,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  personal,  and 
could  not  afterwards  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
individuals,  as  individuals,  but  as  bui^'hers  of  a 
particular  burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was 
Oalled  a  free  burgh,  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
bad  becncdled  free  burghers  or  free  traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privileges 
above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give  away  their 
own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  theirchildrenshould 
succeed  to  them,  and  that  they  m  igh  t  disposeof  their 
owneffectsbywill,were  generally  bestowed  upon  the 
burghersofthetowntowhomitwasgiven.  Whether 
such  privileges  hadbefore  been  usually  gl-anted,along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burghers,  as 
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individuals,  I  know  not.  1  reckon  it  not  impro, 
bable  that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  produce 
any  direct  evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of  villanage  an<J 
slavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them,  they 
now,  at  least,  became  really  free,  in  our  present 
-    sense  of  the  word  freedom. 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  the  same 
time  erected  into  a  commonality  or  corporation 
with  the  privilege  of  having  m^istrates  and  atown- 
covneilof  their  own,  of  making  bye-laiws  ibr  their 
own  government,  of  building  walls  for  their  own 
defence,  and  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  Mndef 
a  sort  of  military  discipline,  by  obliging  them  to 
watcKand  ward;  that  is,  as  anciently  understood, to 
guard  and  defend  those  walls  against  all  attacks  and 
surprises  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.In  Enifland  they 
were  generally  exempted  from  suit  to  the  hundred 
and  county  courts;  and  all  such  pleas  as  should  arise 
among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  excepted,  were 
left  to  the  decision  of  their  own  magistrates.  Ir 
other  countries,  much  greater  and  more  extensive 
jurisdictions  were  frequently  granted  to  them*. 

It  might,  probably,  be  necessary  to  grant  to  such 
towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own  revenues, 
■some  sprt  of  compulsive  jurisdiction  to  oblige  their 
own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In  those  disorderly 
tdmes,it  miglit  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to 
have  left  them  to  seek  this  sort  of  justice  from  any 
other  tribunal.  But  it  must  seem  extraordinary,  that 
thesovereignsofallthediflFerent  countries  of  Europe 
should  have  exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  cer- 
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tain,  never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
theirrevenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the 
most  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural  course  of 
things,  without  either  expence  or  attention  of  their 
own  ;  and  that  they  should,  besides,  have  in  this 
manner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of  inclependent 
republics  in  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  undfrstand  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  those  days,  the  sovereign  of  perhaps 
no  country  in  Europe  was  able  to  protect,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  weaker  part 
of  his  subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  great 
lords.  Those  whom  the  law  could  not  protect,  and 
who  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves, 
were  obliged  either  to  have  recourse  to  the  protec- 
tion of  some  greiat  lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to 
become  either  his  slaves  or  vassals  ;  or  to  enter  into 
a  league  of  mutual  defence  for  the  common  protec- 
tion of  one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
bui^hs,  considered  as  single  individuals,  had  no 
power  to  defend  themselves  ;  but  by  entering  into 
a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neighbours, 
they  were  capable  of  making  no  contemptible  resist- 
ance. The  lords  despised  the  burghers,  whom  they 
considered  not  only  as  a  different  order,  but  as  a 
parcel  of  emancipated  slaves,  almost  of'  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  themselves.  The  wealth  of 
the  bui^hers  never  failed  to  provoke  their  *fnvy  and 
indignation,  and  they  plundered  them  upon  every 
occasion  without  mercy  or  remorse.  The  burghers 
naturally  hated  and  feared  the  lords.  The  king 
hated  and  feared  them  too ;  but  though,  perhaps, 
he  might  despise,  he  had  no  reason  either  to  hate 
or  fear  the  burghers.  Mutual  interest,  therefore, 
disposed  them  to  support  the  king,  and  the  king  to 
support  them  against,  the  lords.    They  were  the 
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enemies  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  interest  to 
render  tl^em  as  secure  and  independent  of  those 
enemies  as  he  could.  By  granting  them  magis- 
trates of  their  own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye- 
fews  for  their  own  government,  that  of  building 
walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  of  reducing 
all  their  inhabitants  under  a  sort  of  military  dis- 
cipline, he  gave  them  all  the  means  of  security 
and  independency  of  the  barons,  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  bestow.  Without  the  establishment 
of  some  regular  government  of  this  kind,  without 
some  authority  to  Compel  their  inhabitants  to  act 
according  to  some  certain  plan  or  system,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  cither  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  security,  or  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  considerable 
support.  By  granting  them  the  fann  of  their  town 
in  fee,  he  took  away  irom  those  whom  he  wished 
to  have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  for 
his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
that  he  >vas  ever  afterwards  to  oppress  them,  either 
byraising  the  farm  rent  of  their  town,  or  by  grant-  ' 
ing  it  to  some  other  farmer. 

The  princes,  who  lived  upon  the  worst  terms 
with  their  barons,  seem  accordingly  to  have  been 
most  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their  burghs. 
King  John  of  England,  for  example,  appears  to 
have  been  'a  most  munificent  benefactor  to  his 
towns*.  Pbihp  I.  of  France  lost  all  authority 
Over  his  barons.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
his  son  Lewis,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  the  Fat,  consulted,  according  to  Father  Da- 
niel, with  the  bishops  of  the  royal  demesnes,  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  means  of  restraining  the 
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violence  of  the  great  lords.  Their  advice  consisted 
of  two  diifercnt  proposals.  One  was  to  erect  anew 
order  ofjurisdiction, by  estahUshingmagistrates  and 
a  town-council  in  every  considerable  town  of  his 
demesnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia, 
Jl)y  making  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  under 
the  command  of  their  own  magistrates,  march  out 
upon  proper  occasions  to  the  assistance  of  the  king. 
It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the  French  an- 
tiquarians, that  we  are  to  date  the  institutions  of 
the  magistrates  and  councils  of  cities  in  France.  It 
was  during  the  unprosperous  reigns  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Suabia,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
free  towns  of  Germany  received  the  first  grants  of 
their  privileges,  and  that  the  famous  Jianaeatic 
league  first  became  formidable*. 

The  militia  of  the  cities  seemsi  in  those  times, 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country  ; 
and  as  they  could  be  more  readily  assembled  upon, 
any  sudden  occasion,  they,  frequently  had  the 
advantage  in  their  disputes  with  the  neighbouring 
lords.  In  countries  such  as  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, in  which,  on  account  cither  of  their  distance 
from  the  principal  seat  of  government,  of  the  na- 
tural strength  of  the  country  itself,  or  of  some  other 
reason,  the  sovereign  came  to  lose  the  whole  of  his 
authority,  the  cities  generally  became  independent 
repubhcs,  and  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their 
■  neighbourhood ;  obliging  them  to  pull  down 
their  castles  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  hke 
other  peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  This 
is  the  short  history  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  as 
well  as  of  several  other  cities  in  Switzerland. 
If  you  except  Venice,  for  gf  that  city  the  his- 
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tory  is  somewhat  diQbrent,  it  is  the  history  of  all  th,e 
cqosiderabte  Italian  republics,  of  which  so  great  a 
number  arose  and  perished  between  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  countries  such  as  France  or  England,  wlfcr^ 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  though  frequently, 
very  low,  never  was  destroyed  altc^ether,  the  cities 
had  no  opportuni^  of  becoming  entirely  inde- 
pendent. They  became,  however,  so  considerable, 
tKat  the  sovereign  could  impose  no  tax  upon  them, 
besides  the  stated  fiirm-rent  of  the  town,  without, 
their  own  consent.  They  were,  therefore,  called, 
upon  to  send  deputies  to  thegeneral  assembly  of  the 
states  of  the  kii^om,  where  they  might  join  with 
the  clei:|Br  and  the  barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent 
occasions,  some  extraordinary  aid  to  the  king. 
Being  generally,  too,  more  favourable  to  iiis  power, 
their  deputies  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  him'as  a  counterbalance  in  those  as- 
semblies to  the  authority  of  the  great  lords.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  representation  of  bu^hs  in  the 
states  general  of^i  great  monarchies  in  Europe. 

Order  aodgoodgovemment,and  along  with  them 
(be  liberty  and  security  of  individuals,  were,  in  this 
manner,  estal>lished  in  cities,  at  a  time  when  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  country  were  exposed  to  every 
sort  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  defenceless  state 
naturally  content  themselves  with  their  necessary 
subsistence;  because,  to  acquire  more,  might  only 
tempt  the  injusticeof  their  oppressors.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their 
condition,  and  to  acquire  BOt  only  the  necessaries, 
but  the  conveniences  and  el^^anciesoflife.  Thatin- 
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dustry,  therefore,  whichaimsatsomethingmore  than 
necessary  subsistencoj  was  established  in  cities  long " 
before  it  was  commonly  practised  by  the  occupiers 
of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  cul- 
tivator, oppressed  with  the  servitude  of  villanage, 
some  little  stock  should  accumulate,  he  would  natu- 
rally conceal  it  with  great  care  from  his  master,  to 
*hom  it  would  otherwise  hare  belonged,  and  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  running  away  to  a  town. 
The  law  was  at  that  time  so  indulgent  to  the  in- 
habitants of  towns,  and  so  desirous  of  diminishing 
the  authority ofthelordsoverthoseofthecountry, 
that  if  he  could  conceal  himself  there  from  the  pur- 
suit of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he,  was  free  for  ever. 
Whatever  stock,  therefore,  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  naturally  took  refugo  in  cities,  as  the 
only  sanctuaries  in  which  it  couidb,e  secure  to  the 
person  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,it  is  true,must  always  ul- 
timately derive  their  subsistence,  and  thewholema- 
terialsandmcansoftheirindu,stry,from  the  country. 
But  those  of  a  city  situated  neareither  the  sea -coast 
or  thebanks  of  a  navigable  river,  are  not  necessarily 
eonfinai  to  derive  them  from  the  country  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  have  a  much  wider  range, 
and  may  draw  them  from  the  most  remote  corners 
ofthe  world,  eitherin  exchange  forthe  manufactured 
produce  of  their  own  industiy,  or  by  performing  the 
office  of  carriers  between  distant  countries,  and  ex- 
changing the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  another.  A 
city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to  great  wealth 
and  splendour,  while  not  only  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood.butaUthosetowhichit  traded,  were 
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in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Each  of  those  coun- 
tries, perhaps,  taken  singly,  could  afford  it  but  a 
small  part  either  of  its  subsistence,  or  of  its  employ- 
ment ;  but  all  of  them  taken  together  could  afford  it 
bothagreat  subsistence,  and  a  great  employment. 

.  There  were,however,within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
commerce  of  those  times,  some  countries  that  were 
opulent  and  industrious.  Such  was  the  Greek  em- 
pire as  long  as  it  subsisted,  and  that  of  the  Saracens 

'  during  the  reigns  of  the  Abassides.    Such,  too,  was 
Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  some  part'  ■ 
of thecoast  of  Barbary,  and  all  those  provinces  of 
Spain  which  were  under  the  government  of  the 
Moors. 

The  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in 
Europe  which  were  raised  by  commerce  toany  con- 
siderable degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the  centre 
of  whit  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and  civilized 
part  of  the  world.  The  crusades  too,  though  by  the 
great  waste  of  stock  and  destruction  of  inhabitants 
which  they  occasioned,  they  must  necessarily  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  greater  part  ofEurope, 
were  extremely  favourable  to  that  of  some  Italian 
cities.  The  great  armies  which  marched  from  all 
parts  to  theconquestof  the  Holy  Land, gavcextraor- 
dinary  encouragement  to  the  shipping  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  sometimes  in  transporting  them 
thither,  and  always  in  Supplying  them  with  provi- 
sions. They  were  the  commissaries,  if  one  may  say 
so,  of  those  armies ;  and  the  most  destructive  frenzy 
that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was  a  source 
of  opulence  to  those  republics. 

Theinhabitantsoftrading  cities,  by  importing  the 
improved  manufactures  and  expensive  luxuries  of 
M  9  '  ■ 
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fichercountries,  afforded  aom*  food  to  the  vanity  of 
the  great  proprietors,  whofi^erly  purchased  them 
trith  great  quantities  of  the  rude  produce  of  their 
own  lands.  The  commerce  of  agreatrpartof  Europ* 
in  those  times,  accordingly,  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
exchange  of  their  own  rude,  for  the  manufactured, 
produce  of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  thevool 
of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  clothft  of  Flanders,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this  day  ex- 
changed for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France,  aai 
for  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France  and  Italy. 

A  taste  for  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu- 
factures, was  in  this  manner  introduced  by  foreign 
commerceinto  countries  where  no  such  workswere 
carried  on. .  Butwhen  this  taste  became  so  general 
astooccasionaconsiderabledemand,themerchants, 
in  order  to  save  the  expence  of  carriage,  naturally 
endeavoured  to  establish  some  manufactures  of  the 
same  kind  in  theirown  country^  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  that 
seem  to  have  been  established  in  the  westetti 
provinces  of  Europe,  after  the  fell  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

No  large  country,  it  must  be  observed,  ever  did  ot 
vould  subsist  without  some  sort  of  manufactures 
being  carried  on  in  it ;  atidwhenit  is-saidof  any  such 
country  that  it  has  no  manufactures,  ^t  mustalways 
be  understood  of  the  finer  and  more  improved,  or  of 
EuC^  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale.  In  ever^'  latgie  Coun- 
try, both  the  clothing  andhousehold  furniture  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry.  This  is  even  more  universally 
^hecaspinthosfepoorcountrieSwMchape  commonly 
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said  to  have  no  maDufactures,  than  in  those  rich 
ones  that  are  6aid  to  abound  in  them.  .  In  the  latter 
you  will  generally  find,  both  In  the  clothes  and 
household  furniture  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people,  a 
jnuchgreaterptoportionofforeignproductionsthaQ 
in  the  former.  iji^ 

Thow  manufactures  whichare  fit  for4listant  sale^ 
-seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different  coun- 
tries in  two  difierent  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  opera- 
tion,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  stocks  of  particular 
merchants  and  undertakers,  who  established  them 
in  imitation  of  some  foreign  manufactured  of  the' 
same  kind.  '  Such  mfmufactures,  therefore,  are  the 
offspring  of  foreign  commerce ;  and  such  seem  to 
have  been  the  ancient  manufactures  of  silks,  vel- 
vetS(  ftnd  brocades,  Vhich  flourished  in  Lucca, 
during  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  banish- 
ed from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  MSchiavel's 
heroes, Castrucci&'Castracani.  In  1310,ninehun- 
dred  families  were  driven  out  of  Lucca,  of  whom 
thirty-oneretired  to  Vcnice,and  offered  tointroduce 
there  thesilk  manufacture*.  Theiroffer  was  accept- 
ed, many  privileges  wereconferred  upon  them,and 
they  began  the  .manufacture  with  three  hundred, 
workmen.  Such,  too,seem  to  have  been  the  manufac- 
tures of  fine  cloths  thatanciently  flourished  in  Flan^ 
ders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
beginningofthe  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  andsuch  are  the 
present  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  and  Spitalfields,.' 
Man  ufwtures  introduced  inthisinanneraregeneral- 
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ly  employed  11  ponforeignmaterialsjbeingimitation* 
of  foreign  manufiictures.  When  the  VenetJanmanu- 
facturc  was  first  established,  the  niaterials  were  atl  ' 
brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  The  more  an- 
cient manufacture  of  Lucca  was  likewise  carried  on 
with  foreign  materials.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  breeding  of  siik-worms,  seem  not  to 
have  been  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  be- 
forethe  sixteenth  century.  Those  arts  were  not  in- 
troduced into  France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
Themanufactui'esofFlanderswerecarried on  chiefly 
with  Spanish  and  English  wool.  Spanish  wool  was 
the  material,  not  of  the  first  woollen  manufacture  of 
England,  but  of  the  first  that  was  fit  for  distant  sale. 
More  than  one  half  the  materiatsof  the  Lyon^  manu- 

■  facture  is  at  this  day  foreign  silk ;  when  it  was  first 
established,  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole, 
was  so.  No  part'of  the  materials  of  the  Spitalfields 
manufacture,  is.  ever  likeiy  to  be  the  produce  of 
Kngland.  The  scat  of  such  manufactures,  as  they 
are  generally  introduced  by  the  scheme  and  project 
of  a  few  individuals,  is  sometimes  established  in  a 
maritime  city,  and  sometimes  in  an  inland  town, 
according  as  their  interest,  judgment,  or  caprice, 
happen  to  determine. 

Atother  times,  manufactures  for  distant  salegrOiV' 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  by 
thegradual  refinementofthosehAuseholdand  coarser 
manufactures,  which  must  at  alftimes  be  carried  on 
even  in  the  poo^t  and  rudest  countries.  Suchma- 
nulacturcsar&genehtlly  employed  upon  thematerials 
which  the  country  produces,  andthey  seem  frequeut- 

'  ly  tohavebeen  first  refined  and  improved  in  such  in- 
landcountriesa3were,notindeedataverygreat,but 
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at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  and 
sometimes  even  from  all'^ater  carriage.  An  inland 
conn try,_ naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  pro- 
duces a  great  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  cultivators  ;  and  on 
account  of  theexpence  ofland  carriage,  and  incon- 
veniency  of  river  navigation,  it  may  frequently  be 
difficult  to  send  this  surplus  abroad;  Abundance, 
therefore,  renders  provisions  cheap,  and  encoura- 
ges a  great  number  of  workmen  to  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  find  that  their  industry  can 
there  procure  them  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
convenienciea  of  life  than  in  other  places.  They 
work  up  the  materials  of  manufacture  which  the 
land  produces,  and  exchange  their  finished  work, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more 
materials  and  provisions.  They  give  a  new  value 
to  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  vrater  side,  or  to 
some  distant  market ;  and  they  furnish  the  culti- 
vators with  something  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is 
either  useful  or  agreeable  to  them,  upon  easier  terms 
than'they  could  have  obtained  it  before.  The  cul- 
tivators get  a  better  price  for  their  surplus  produce, 
and  can  purchase  cheaper  other  conveniencies 
which  they  have  oecasion  for.  They  are  thus  both 
encouraged  and  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus 
produce,  by  a  further  improvement  and  better  cul-  . 
tivation  of  the  land ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  ■ 
had  given  birth  to  the-manufecture,so  the  progress 
of  the  manufacture  re-acts  upon  the  land,  and  in- 
creased stillfurtherilsfertility.  The  manufacturers 
first  supply  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as 
their  work  improves  and  refines,  more  distant  mar-  -. 
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kets.  For  though  neither  therudeproduce.noreveii 
the  coarse  manufacture,  could,  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  support  the  expence  of  a  considerable 
land  carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manu&c- 
ture  easily  may.    In  a  sm^l  bulk  it  frequently  con- 
tains the'  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce. 
A  piece  of  fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs 
only  eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,   not 
only  of  eighty  pounds  weight  of  wool,  l)ut  some- 
times of  several   thousand  weight  of  com,    the 
maintenance  of  tlie  different  working  people,  and 
oftheirinunediate employers.  Thecomwhichcould, 
with  difficulty,  have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own 
shapeiis  in  this  manner  virtually  ex  ported  in  that  ' 
of  thecomplete  manutacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world.    In  this  man- 
ner, have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their 
own  accord,  the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Hali&x, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton.    Such    , 
manufactures  are  the  offsprir^  of'agriculture.     In 
the  modem  history  of  Europe,  their  extension  and  , 
improvement  have  generally  been  posteriorto  those   - 
which  were  thcoffspringofforeign  commerce.  Eng- 
land wasnoted  for  themanufactureoffineclothsmadtf 
of  Spanish  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of 
those  which  now  flourish  in  the  places  above  men- 
tioned were  fit  for  foreign  sale.    The  extension  and 
improvement  of  these  last  couldnottakeplace  butin 
consequence  of  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  last  smd  greatest, effect  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  of  the  manufajiturea  Immediately 
introduced  by  it,  and  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
explain.  .  '  '     ' 
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CHAP.    IV. 

How  the  Commerce  of  the  Totem  cmttribiaed  to  tJm    ■ 
^Improvement  of  the  Coimtr^. 

The  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  contributed  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  thecountries  to  which  they  be- 
longed, in  three  different  ways. 

First,by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for  the 
rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave  encourage- 
ment to  its  cultivation  and  further  improvemeAt. 
This  benefit  was'noteven  confined  to  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  situated,  but  extended,  more  or 
less,_to  fill  those  with  which  tjiey  had  any  dealings. 
To  all  of  them  they  afforded  a  market  for  some  part 

_  either  of  their  rude  or  mariuiactured  produce,  and, 
consequently,  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  in- 
dustry and  improvement  of  all.  Their  own  country, 
however,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  neces- 

'  sarily  derived  the  -greatest  benefit  from  this  market. 
Its  rude  produce  being' chained  with  less  carriage, 
the  traders  could  pay  the  g;rowers  a  betterpriqe  for ' 
it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap '  to  the  consumers  ta 
that  of  more  distant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  w^th  acquired  by  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  purchasingsuch 

.  lands  as  were  to  be  sold,  of  which  a  great  part  would 
fi*equently  be  uncultivated.  Merchants  arecommon- 
ly  ambitious  of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and, 
-when  they  do,  they  are  generally  the  best  of  all  im- 
provers. A  merchant  is  accustomed  to  employ  his 
money  chiefly  in  profitable  projects ;  whereas  a  mere 

.  country  gea.tlemaR  is  accuatomed  to  employ  'it 

/ 
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chiefly  in  expence.  The  one  often  sees  his  money  go 
from  him,  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit :  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  seldom  ex- 
pects to  see  any  more  of  it.  Those  differenjt  habits 
naturallyaffect  their  temper  and  dispositioiiin  every 
sort,  of  business.  A  merchant  is  commonly  a  bold, 
'a  country  gentleman  a  timid,  undertaker.  The  one 
is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at  once  a  targe  capital  upon 
the  improvement  of  his  land,  when  he  has  a  pro- 
bable prospect  of  raising  the  value  of  it  in  proportion 
to  the  expence:  the  other,  if  he  has  any  capital, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  seldom  ventures  to 
employ  it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all,  it 
is  coi?imonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what  he . 
can  save  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Whoever  has 
■  had  the  fortfine  to  live  in  a  mercantile  town,  si- 
tuated in  an  uliimproved  country,  must  have  fre-- 
quently  observed  how  much  more  spirited  the 
operations  of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  than 
those  of  mere  country  gentlemen.  The  habits,  be- 
sides, of  order,  economy,  and  attention,  to  which 
mercantile  business  naturally  forms  a  merchant, 
ipnder  him  much  fitter  to  execute,  with  profit  and 
success,  any  project  of  improvement. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  commerce  and  manufactures 
gradually  introduced  order  and  good  government, 
and  with  them  the  liberty  and  security  of  indivi- 
duals, among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
had  before  lived  almost  in  a  continual  state  of  war 
■with  their  neighbours,  and  of  servile  dependency 
upon  their  superiors.  This,  though  it  has  Wen  the 
least  observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
their  eflFects,  Mr.  Hume  is  the  only  writer  who, 
60  far  as  I  know,  has  hi^erto  taken  notice  of  it. 
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Iq  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  commerce,- 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  proprietor, 
having  nothing  tbrwhich  he  can  exchange  the  great- 
er part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  which  is  over  and 
above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  consumes 
the  whole  in  rustic  hospitality  at  home.  If  this  sur- 
plus produce  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men,  he  can,  mftke  use  of  it  in  no  other 
way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
men.  He  is  atall  times,  therefore,  surrounded  with 
a  multitude  of  retainers  and  dependents,  who,  hav- 
.  ing  no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  main- 
tenance, butbeing  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty,  must 
obey  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  soldiers  must 
obey  the  prince  who  pays  them.  Before  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  Euroj)e,  the 
hospitality  of  thffrich  and  the  great,  from  the  sove- 
reign down  to  the  smallest  baron,  exceeded  every 
thing  which,  in  the  present  times,  we  can  easily  form 
a  notion  of.  Westminster-hall  was  the  dining  room 
of  William  Rufus,  and  might  frequently,  perhaps, 
not  be  too  iai^e  for  his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a 
piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Becket,  that  he 
strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  hay  or  rushes 
in  the  season,  in  order  that  the  knights  and  squires, 
who  could  not  get  seats,  might  not  spoil  their  fine 
clothes  when  they  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  eat  their 
dinner.  The  great  earl  of  Warwick  is  said  to  have 
entertained  every  day,  at  his  different  manors, 
30,000  people;  and  though  the  number  here  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  it  must,  however,  have  been 
very  great  to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.  A  hos- 
pitality nearly  of  the  same  kind  was  exercised,  not 
many  years  ago,  in  many  different  parts  of  the  High- 
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-lands  of  Scotland.  It  seems  to  be  common  in  all 
'  nations  to  whom  coiAmerce  and  manufactures  ate 
little  known.  Z  have  seen,  says  Dr.  Pocock,  an 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  streets  of  a  town  where  be 
'had  come  to  sell  his  cattle,  and  invite  all  passengers,  ■ 
even  common  be^ars,  to  sit  down  ivith  hi'm,  and 
partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  respect  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  m  his  retainers. 
'Even  sach  of  themaswerenot  inastateof  villanage,. 
wcrtf  tenants  at  will,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no  respect 
-equivalent ' to  the  subsistence  which  the  land  af- 
forded them.  A  crown,  half  a  crown,  a  sheep,  a 
Iamb,  was  some  years  ago,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land,  a  common  rent  for  lands  which  maintained  a 
family.  In  some  places  it  is  so  at  this  day;  nor 
will  money  purchase  at  present  4  -gr^oter  quantity 
of  commodities  there  than  in  other  places.  In -a 
country  where  the  surplus  produce  of  a  laigeestate 
must  be  consumed  upon  the  estate  it^lf,  it  will 
■  frequently  be  more  convenient  for  the  proprietor, 
that  part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a  distance  firom  his 
own  house,  provided  they  who  consume  it  are  as 
dependent  upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his 
menial  servants.  He  is  thereby  saved  from  the 
embarrassment  of  cither  too  large  a  company,  or 
too' large  a  femily.  A  tenant  at  will,  who  possesses 
land  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  Tor  little  more  ■ 
than  a  quit-rent,  is  tia  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
prietor as  any  servant  or  retainer  whatever,  and 
must  obey  him  with  as"  little  reserve.  Such  a  pro- 
prietor, as  he  feeds  his  servants  and  retainers  at 
his  own  house,''So  ~he  feeds  his  tenants  at  their 
houses.    The  subsistence  of  both  is  derived  from 
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his  bounty,  aad  its  continuanoe  depends  upon,  his 
good  pleasure. 

Upoa  the  authority  which  the  gre^kt  proprietors 
necessarily  bad  in  such  a  state  of  things:  over  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  wasfoundedthepowfecof  the 
ancient  bajTons.  They  necessarily  became  the  jiu^es 
in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt 
apon  their  estates.  They  could  maintain  order,' and 
execute  the  law,  within  their  respective  demesnes, 
because  each  of  them  could  there  turn  the  whole 
force  of  ^1  the  inhabitants  against  the  injustice  c^ 
any  one.  No  other  person  had  Sufficient  authority 
to  do  this.  The  king,  in  particular,  had  not.  In 
those  ancient  times  he  was  tittle  more  than  the 
greatest  proprietor  in  bis  dominions,  to  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  common  defence  against  their  common 
Enemies,  the  other  great  proprietors  paid  certain 
"respects.  To  have  enforced  paymentofasmalldebt 
within  the  lands  of  a  great  proprietor,  where  all  the 
inhabitants  were  armed  and  accustomed  to  stand 
by  one  another,  would  have  CQSt  the  king,  had  he 
att^oipted  it  by  his  own  authority,  almost  the  same  . 
effort  as  to  extinguish  a  civil  war.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  abandon  the  administiration  of  jus- 
tice, through  the  greater  part  c^  the  country,  to 
tfa(;ee  who  were  capable  of  administering  it;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  leave  the  command  of  the  coun^ 
try  militia  to  those  whom  that  militia  would  obey. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those  territorial 
jurisdicticHis  took  their  origin  fnHU  the  feudal  law. 
Not  only  the  highest  jurisdictions,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  but  the  powa-  of  levying  troops,  of  coin-  . 
ing  money,  astd  even  that  of  making  bye-laws  for 
thegovemmentof  their  own  people, weKtJl  rights 
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possessed  allodially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land, 
several  centuries  before  even  the  name  of  the  feudal 
law  was  known  in  Europe.  The  authority  and  ■ 
jurisdiction  of  the  Saxon  lords  in  England,  appear- 
to  have  been  as  great  before  the  conquest  as  that  of 
any  of  the  Norman  lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal 
law  is  not  supposed  to  have  become  the  common 
law  of  England  till  after  the  conquest.  Th^t  the^ 
most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions  were 
possessed  by  the  great  lords  in  France  ailodiaily, 
long  before  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Thatauthorityandthosejurisdictions  all  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  state  of  property  and  manners  just 
now  described.  Without  remounting  to  the  remote 
antiquities  of  either  the  French  or  English  monarch- 
ies, wemay  find  inmuch  later  times  many  proofe  that 
such  effects  must  always  flow  from  such  causes.  It 
is  not  30  years  ago,  since  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  a 
gentleman  of  Lochaber  in  Scotland,  without  any 
legal  warrant  whatever,  not  being  what  was  then 
called  a  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant  in  chief, 
but  a  vassal  of  the  duke  of  Ai^yle,  and  without 
being  so  much  as  a  justice  of  peace,  used,  notwith- 
standing, to  exercise  the  highest  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  own  people.  He  js  said  to  have  done 
so  with  great  equity,  though  without  any  of  the 
formalities  of  justice ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume  this  authority, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  That  gen- 
tleman, whose  rent  never  exceeded  500/.  a-ycar, 
carried,,  in  1745,  800  of  his  own  people  into  the 
rebellion  with  bijn. 
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The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so  far  from 
extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  mo-  ' 
derate,  the  authority  of  the  great  allodial  lords.  It 
estabUshed  a  regular  subordination,  accompanied 
with  a  long  train  of  services  and  duties,  from  the 
king  down  to  the  smallest  proprietor.  During  the 
•  minority  of  the  proprietor,  the  rent,  together  with 
the  management  of  his  lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  immediate  superior,  and,  consequently,  those 
of  all  great  proprietors  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
who  was  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authority  as 
guardian,  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  of  disposing 
of  him  in  marriage,  provided  it  was  in  a  manner- 
not  unsuitable-to  his  rank.  But  though  this  insti- 
tution necessarily  tended  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  great  pro-  ' 
prietors,  it  could  not  do  either  sufficiently  for  esta» 
bUshing  order  and  good  government  among  the, 
inhabitaqts  of  the  country;  because  it  could  not 
alter  sufficiently  the  state  of  property  and  manners 
from  which  the  disorders  arose.  The  authority  of 
government  still  continued  to  be,  as  before,  too 
weak  in  the  head,  and  ,too  strong  in  the  inferior 
members ;  and  the  excessive  strength  of  the  inferior 
members,  was  thecause  of  the  weakness  of  the  head. 
After  the  institution  of  feudal  subordination,  the 
king  was  as  incapable  of  restraining  the  violence  of 
the  great  lords  as  before.  They  still  conrinued  to 
make  war  according  to  their  own  discretion,aImost 
continually  uppn  one  another,  and  very  frequently 
upon  the  king,  and  the  open  country  still  continued 
to  be  a  scene  of  violence,  rapine,  and  disorder. 
But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  institutions 
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could  never  have  effected,  iJie  silent  and  in^nsible 
'  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufactures 
graduallybroflght  about.  These  gradually  furnished 
the  great  proprietors  with  something  for  which 
they  could  exchange  the  whole  surplus  produce  of 
j^eiT  lands,  and  which  they  could  consume  them- 
8elves,.vithout  sharing  iteither  with  tenants  or  re- 
twners.  All  for  ourselves,  and"  nothing  for .  other 
people,  seems,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  to  have 
been  the  vile  maxim  of  the  masters  of  mankind.  As 
spon,  therefore,  as  they  could  find  a  method  of 
consumingthewholev^ueoftheir  rents  themselves, 
they  had  no  disposition  to  share  tbem  with  any 
other  persons.  For  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles,per- 
'  baps;  ox  for  something  as  frivolous  aqduselesSi^hey 
sxchang^  the  maintenance,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  th^  price  of  the  maintenance  of  1000  men 
fpT  a  year,  and  with  it  the  whole  weight  and  autho- 
rity which  it'coul^  give  them.  The  buckl,es.,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  all  their  own,  and  no  other  human 
creature  was.  to  have  any  share  of  tbems  whereas, 
in  the  more  ancient  method  ofexpence,  tbeyn|iust 
b*ve  shared  with  at  least  1000  people.  TiV^ith  the 
judges  that  were  to  determine  the  preference,  this 
di^erence  was  perfectly  decisive;  and  thus,  for  the  ' 
gratification  of  the  most  childish,  the  meanest,  4n4 
the  mpst  sordid  of  all  vanities,  they  gradually  bar- 
tered their  whole  power  and.  authority. 

In  ^  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  commerce, 
fior  any  of  the  finer  manufacture5,a  manof  10,0001. 
a-ye^r,  cannot  well  employ  his  revenue  in  ^y  other 
way  than  in  maintaining,  perhaps,  i»^  thousand 
fantilies,  who  are  all  of  them  necessarily  at  h|s  com- 
<napd.  In  the  present  state.of  Europe,  a  iiian  of  ten 
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thousand  a-year  can  spend  his  whole  revenue,  and 
he  generally  does  so,  without  directly  maintaining 
twenty  people,  or  being  able  to  command  more 
than  ten  footmen  not  worth  the  commanding.  In- 
directly, perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  people,  than  he  could  have  done 
by  the  ancient  method  of  expence.  For  though 
the  quantity  of  precious  productions,  for  which  he 
exchanges  his  whole  revenue,  be  very  small,  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  collecting  and 
preparing  it,  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great. 
Its  great  price  generally  iarises  from  the  wages  of 
their  labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  immediate 
employers.  By  paying  that  price,  he  indirectly  pays 
all  those  wages  and  profits,  and  thus  indirectly  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  workmen  and 
their  employers.  He  generally  contributes,  how- 
ever, but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  each,  to 
veryfew  perhaps  a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hundredth, 
and  to  some  not  a  thousandth,  nor  even  a  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  their  whole  annual  maintenance. 
Though  he  contributes,  therefore,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  them  all,  they  are  alt  more  or  less  indie- 
pendent  of  him,  because  generally  they  can  all  be 
maintained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend  their 
rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  rctainers,eal;h 
of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his  own  tenants  and 
all  his  own  retainers.  But  tvheii  they  spend  them  in 
maintaining  tradesmen  and  artificers,  they  may,  all 
of  them  taken  tc^ether,  perhaps,  maintain  as  great, 
or,  on  account  of  the  waste  which  attends  rustic 
hospitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than  before. 
Each  of  them,  however,  taken^  singly,  contributes 
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Aften  but  a  very  smalt  share  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  individual  of  this  greater  number.  Each  trades- 
man or  artificer  derives  his  subsistence  from  the  em- 
ployment, not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand different  customers.  Though  in  some  mea- 
sure obUged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  personal  expence  of  tlie  great  proprietors 
having  in  this  manner  gradually  increased,  it  was 
impossibly  that  the  numberofthei;' retainers  should 
not  a^  gradually  diminish,  till  they  were  at  last  dis- 
missed altogether.^  The  same  cause  gradually  led 
them  todisraiss  the  unnecessary  part  of  their  tenants. 
Farms  were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of  land^ 
notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  depopulation, 
reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  cultivating  it, 
according  to  the  imperfect  state  of  cultivation  and 
improvement  in  those  times.  By  the  removal  of  the 
unnecessary  mouths,  and  hy  exacting  from  the 
farmer  the  full  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  surplus, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater 
surplus,  was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  furnished  him 
with  a  method  of  spending  upon  his  own  person, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  the  rest.  The 
same  cause  continuing  to  operate,  he  was  dcsirousr 
to  raise  his  rents  above  what  his  lands,  in  the  actual 
state  of  their  improvement,  could  afford.  His 
tenants  could  agree  to  this  upon  one  condition  only, 
that  they  should  be  secured  in  their  possession, 
for  such  a  teim  of  years  as  might  give  than  time 
to  recover,  with  profit,  whatever  they  should  lay 
out  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land.  The 
expensive  vanity  of  the  landlord  made  him  willing 
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to  accept  of  this  condition ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  long  leases. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  fiill  value  of 
the  land,  is  not  altt^ether  dependent  upon  the 
landlord.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they  re- 
ceive from  one  another  are  mutuai'and  equal,  and 
such  a  tenant  will  expose  neither  his  life  nor  his 
fortune  in  the  service  of  the  proprietor.  But  if  he 
has  a  lease  for  a  long  term  of  yearsj  he  is  altoge- 
ther ipdependent;  arid  his  landlord  must  not  ex- 
pect from  him  even  the  moat  trifling  service  beyond 
what  is  either  expressly  stipulated  in  the  leascj  or 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  common  and  known  law 
of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become  inde- 
pendent, and  the  retainers  being  dismissed,  the  great 
proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of  interrupting 
the  r^ular  execution  of  justice,  or  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Having  sold  their  birth-righti 
not  like  £sau,for  amess  of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger 
and  necessity,  but,  in  the  wantonness  of  plenty,  fof 
trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  playthings  of 
children  than  the  serious  pursuits  of  men,  they  be- 
came as  insignificant  as  any  substantial  bui^heror 
tradesman  in  a  ci^.  A  regular  government  was 
established  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
nobody  having  sufficient  power  to  disturb  its  ope- 
rations in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  present  subject, 
but  I  cannot  help  remarking  itj  that  very  old  fiimi- 
lies,such  as  have  possessed  some  considerable  estate 
fromfethertosonfor  many  successive  generations, 
are  very  rare  in  commercial  countries.  lii  countries 
which  have  little  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  such  . 
V  3 
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as  Wales,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are 
vsxy  common.  The  Arabian  histories  seem  to  be 
all  full  of  genealogies ;  and  there  is  a  history  written 
by  a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  translated  into 
several  European  languages,  and  which  contains 
scarce  any  thiiijjielse  ;  a  proof  that  ancient  families 
are  very  common  among  those  natrons.  In  coun- 
tries whefc  a  rich  man  can  spend  his  revenue  in  no 
other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many  people  as 
it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run  out,  and  his 
benevolence,  it  seems,  is  seldom  so  violent  as  to 
attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he  can  afford.  But 
where  he  can  spend  the, greatest  revenue  upon  his 
own  person,  he  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his  ex-  ■ 
pence,  because  he  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his 
vanity,  or  to  his  affection  for  his  own  person.  In 
commercial  countries,  therefore,  riches,  in  spite  of 
the  most  violent  regulations  of  law  to  prevent  their 
dissipation,  very  seldom  remain  long  in  the  same 
family.  Among  simple  nations,  on  the  contrary, 
they  frequently  do  without  any  regulations  of  law  : 
for  among  nations  of  shepherds,  such  as  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs,  the  consumable  nature  of  their 
property  necessarily  renders  all  such  regulations 
impossible. 

A  revolution  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
'publichappiness,  was  in  this  manner  brought  about 
by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had  not  the 
least  intention  to  serve  the  public.  To  gratify 
'the  most  childish  vanity  was  the  sole  motive  of  the 
great,  pcqprictors."  The  merchants  and  artificers, 
much  less  ridiculous,  acted  merely  from  a  view  to 
theirown  interest,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  ped- 
lar jprinciple,of  turn  ingapenny  wherever  apenny  was 
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to  be  got.  Neither  of  J;hem  ^had  either  knowledge 
or  foresight  of  thatgreatrevolution  which  the  folly 
of  the  one,  and  the  industry  of  the  other^  was  gra- 
dually bringing  about. 

It  is  t^us,that  through  the  greaterpartof  Europe, 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  instead 
of  being  the  effect,have  been  the  cause  and  occasion 
of  the  improvementand  cultivation  of  the  country. 
This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  na- 
tural course  of  things,  is  necessarily  both  slow  and 
uncertain.  Compare  the  slow  progress  of  those  Eu- 
ropean countries  of  which  the  wealth  depends  very 
much  upon  their  commerceand  manufactures,  with 
rtie  rapid  advances  of  ourNorth  American  colonies, 
of  which  the  wealth  is  founded  altogether  in  agfi-^ 
culture.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  not  supposed  todouble'in 
less  than  five  hundred  years.  In.  several  of  our 
-  North  American  colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different 
kinds,  prevent  the  division  of  great  estates,  and 
thereby  hinder  the  multiplication  of  small  propri- 
etors. A  small  proprietor,  however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all 
the  affection  which  properly,  especially  small  pro- 
perty, naturally  inspires,  and  who,  upon  that  ac- 
count, tSkes  pleasure  not  only  incultivating  but  in 
adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  same  regulations,besidc3,kcep  so  much 
land  out  of  the  market,  that  there  are  always  more 
capitals  to  buy  than  there  is  land  to  sell,  so  that  - 
what  is  sold  always  sells  at  a  monopoly  pric&.  The 
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rentnciver  pays  the  interest  of  the  purchase  raooey, 
and  is,  besides,  burdened  with  repain  and  oihat 
occaeional  charges,  to  which  the  interest  of  money 
is  not  liable.  To  purchase  land,  is,  every  where  in 
-  Europe,  a  most  unprofitable  employment  of  a  small 
^capital.     For  the  sake  of  the  superior  security,  in- 
deed, a  man  of  moderate  circumstances,  when  he 
retires  from- business,  will  sometimes  choose  to  lay 
out  his  little  capital  in  land.  A  man  of  profession, 
too,  whose  revenue'is  derived  from  another  source, 
otlen  loves  to  secure  his  savings  in  the  sajne  way. 
But  a  young  man,  who,instead  of  applying  to  trade 
or  to  some  profession,   should  employ  a  capital  of 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  and 
cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  might  indeed 
expect  to  live  very  happily  and  very  independently, 
but  must  bid  adieu,  for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either 
greatfortune  or  great  illustration,  which  by  a  differ- 
ent  employment  of  his  stock,  he  might  have  had 
the  same  chance-of  acquiring  with  other  people. 
Such  a  person,too,  though  he  cannot  aspire  at  being 
a  proprietor,  will  often  disdain  to  be  a  farmer.  The 
small  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  which  is  brought 
to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what  is  brought 
thither,  prevents  a  great  Dumber  of  capitals  from 
being  employed  in  its  cultivation  andimprovementT 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  that  direction. 
In  North  America,  on  the  contrary,  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  is  often  found  a  sufficient  stock  to  begin  a 
plantation  with.     The  purchase  and  improvement 
of  uncultivated  land,  is  there  the  most  profitable 
employment  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
est capitals,  and  the  most  direct  road  to  all  the  for* 
tune  and  illustration  which  can  be  acquired  in  that 
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country.  Such  land,  indeed,  is  in  North  America 
to  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  or  at  a  price  much 
below  the  value  of  the  natural  produce:  a  thing 
impossible  in  Europe ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  country 
where  all  lands  have  long  been  private  property. 
If  landed  estates,  however,  were  divided  equ^ly 
among  all  the  children,  upon  the  death  of  any  pro-  . 
prietor  who  left  a  numerous  family,the  estate  would 
generally  be  sold.  So  much  land  would  come  to 
market,  that  it  could  no  longer  sell  at  a  monopoly 
price.  The  free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  no  nearer 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  and  a 
small  capital  might  be  employed  in  purchasing  land 
as  profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-coast  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the 
many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it,  and 
afford  the  conveniency  of  water-carriage  to  some 
of  the  most  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as  T^^ell 
fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Europe,  to 
be  the  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  manufacturer 
for  distant  sale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  which 
these  can  occasion.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  too,  the  English  legislature  has 
been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  interest  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and,  in  reality,  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe,  Holland  itSelf  not  excepted, 
of  which  the  law  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  favour- 
able to  this  sort  of  industry.  Commerce  and  ma- 
ou&ctures  have  accordingly  been  continually  ad^ 
vancing  duringall  this  period.  The  cultivation  and[ 
improvement  of  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  been 
scadually  advancing  too ;  but  it  seems  to  have  foU 
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lowed  slowly,  and  at  a  distance,  the  more  rapid  pro- 
gress of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  rtiust  probably  have  been  cul- 
tivated before  the  reign  ofEhzabeth;  and  a  very 
great  part  of  it  still  remains  uncultivated;  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part  much  inferior  to 
what  it  plight  be.  The  law  of  England,  however, 
favours  agriculture,  not  only  indirectly,  by  the  pro-  * 
tection  of  commerce,  but  by  several  direct  encou- 
ragements. Except  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  expor- 
tation of  corn  is  not  only  free,  but  enconraged  by 
a  bounty.  In  times  of  moderate  plenty,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  is  loaded  with  duties  that 
amount  to  a  prohibition.  The  importation  of  live 
cattle,cxcept  from  Ireland,  isprohibited  atatl  times, 
anditis  butoflatethat  itwas  permitted  from  thence. 
Those  who- cultivate  the  land,  therefore,  have  a 
monopoly  against  their  countrymen  for  the  two 
greatest  and  most  important  articles  of  land  pro- 
duce, bread  and  butcher's  meat.  These  encoun^e- 
ments,  though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I  shall  en- 
'dcavour  to  «hew  hereafter,  altogether  illusory, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  at  least  the  good  intention 
of  the  legislature  to  favour  agriculture.  But  what 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of  them,  the 
yeomanry  of  England  arerendered  as  secure,  as  in- 
dependent, and  as  respectable,  as  law  can  make 
them.  No  country,  therefore,  in  which  the  right  of 
primogeniture  takes  place,  which  pays  tithes,  and. 
■  where  perpetuities,  though  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  are  admitted  in  some  cases,  cangive  more 
encouragement  to  agriculture  than  England.  Such, 
however,  notwith«tanding,  is  the  state  of  its  cul- 
tivation.    What  would  it  have  been,  had  the  Jaw 
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given  hq  direct  encourdgement  to  agriculture  be* 
sides  what  arises  indirectly  from  the  progress  of  com- 
merce, and  had  left  the  yeomanry  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe?  It  is 
now  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long 
as  thecourseof  human  prosperity  usually  endures. 

France  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
of  foreign  commerce,  near  a  century  before  Eng- 
land was  distinguished  as  a  commercial  country. 
The  marine  of  France  was  considerable,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  times,  before  the'  expedition 
of  Charles  VIII.  to  Naples^  The  cultivation  and 
iroprovementof  France,  however,  is  upon  the  wholo 
inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  law  of  the  coun- 
try has  never  given  the  same  direct  encouragement 
2o  agriculture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  cartied  on 
in  foreign  ships,  is  very  considerable.  That,  to  their 
colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own,  and  is  much 
gifeater  on  account  of  thegreat  riches  and  extent  of 
those  celonies.  But  it  has  never  introduced  any 
considerable  manufactures  for  distant  sale  into  ei- 
ther of  those  countries,  and  the  greater  part  of  both 
still  remains  uncultivated.  ■  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Portugal  is  of  older  standing  than  that  of  any 
great  country  in  Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which 
seems  to  have  been  Cultivated  and  improved  in 
every  part,  by  means  of  foreign  commerce  and 
manufactures  for  distant  sale.  Before  the  invasion 
of  Charles  VIII.,  Italy;  according  to  Guicciardin, 
was  cultivated  not  less  In  the  most  mountainous 
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and  barren  parts  of  the  country,  than  in  the  plainest 
aad  most  fertile.  The  advantageous  situation  of  the 
country,and  the  great  number  of  independent  states 
which  at  that  time  subasted  in  it,  probably  contri- 
buted not  a  httle  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is 
not  impossible,  too,  notwithstanding  this  general 
expression  of  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  reserv- 
ed of  modern  historians,  that  Italy  was  not  at  that 
time  better  cultivated  than  England  is^t  present. 
The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  possession,  till  some 
part  of  it  has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cuU 
tivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant, 
it  has  been  said  very  properly,,  is  not  necessarily 
the  citizen  of  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  indifferent  to  him  fix>m  what  place 
he  carries  on  his  trade  ;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust 
wilt  make  him  remove  his  capital,  and,  together 
with  it,  all  the  industry  which  it  supports,  front 
one  country  to  another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  said 
to  belong  to  any  particular  country,  till  it  has  been 
spread,  as  it  were,  over  the  face  of  that  €ountiy, 
either  in  buildings,or  in  the  lasting  improvement  of 
lands.  No  vestige  now  remains  of  the  great  wealth, 
eaid  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hans  towns,  except  in  the  obscure  histories  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  iaeven 
uncertain  where  some  of  them  were  situated,  or  to 
what  towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given  ta 
some  of  them  belopg.  But  though  the  mi^fortunea 
in  Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  greatly  diminished  the  . 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
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Ittrdy  and  Tuscany, those  countries  still  continue  to 
be  amoDg  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated 
in  Europe.  The  civil  wara-of  Flanders,  and  the 
Spanish  government  which  succeeded  them,chased 
away  the  great  commerce  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and 
Bruges.  But  Flanders  still  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  richest,  best  cultivated,  and  most  populous 
provinces  of  Europe.  The  ordinary  revolutions  of 
war  uid  gOT^nment,  easily  dry  up  the  sources  of 
that  wealth  which  arises  from  commerce  only. 
That  which  arises  from  the  more  solid  .improve- 
ments of  agriculture,  is  much  more  durable,  and 
cannot  be  destroyed  butby  those  more  violent  con- 
vulsions occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  hostile 
and  barbarous  nations-continued  for  a  century  or 
two  together ;  such  as  those  that  happened  for  some 
time  before  and  after  the  fall  c^the  Koman  empire 
in  the  western  provinces  of  Europe. 
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Of  Syttenia  of  Political  Economy- 

INTRODUCTION'. 

Political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  proposes 
two  distinct  objects ;  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful 
revenue  or  subsistence  for  the  people,  or*  more 
properly ,to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue 
or  subsistence  to  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  - 
supply  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  public  services.  It  proposes  to  en- 
rich both  the  people  and  the  sovereign. 

The  different  progress  of  opulence  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  has  given  occasion  to  two  different 
systems  of  political  economy,  with  regard  to  en- 
riching the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the  - 
system  of  commerce,  the  other  thatof  agriculture. 
i  shall  endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly as  I  can,  and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  modemsystem,  and  is  best  un- 
derstood in  our  own  country  and  in  ourown  times. 
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O/*  the  Principle  of  the   commercial  or  mercantile 
System, 

That  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  ~ 
silver,  is  apopular notion  nhich  naturally  arises  from 
the  double  function  of  money.As  in  the  instrument 
of  commerce,  Mid  as  the  measure  of  value.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  being  the  instrument  of  conunerce, 
when  we  have  money,  we  can  more  readily  obtaia- 
'whatever  else  we  have  occasion  for,  than  by  means 
of  any  other  commodity.  The  great  affair,  we  al- 
ways find,  is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained, 
there  18  no  difficulty  in inakingany  aubsequeot  pur- 
chase. In  consequence  of  its  being  the  measure  of 
value,  weestimate  thatofall  othercommoditiesby 
the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will  exchange 
for.  We  say  of  a  rich  man,  that  he  is  worth  a  great 
deai,  and  of  a  poor  man, '  that  he  is  worth  very 
little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to  be 
rich,  is  said  tolove  money ;  and  a  careless,  a  gene* 
rous,  or  a  profuse  man,  is  said  tpbe  indifferent  about 
it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money;  and  wealth  and 
money,  in  short,  are  in  common  language,  consi* 
dered  as  in  every  respect  synonymous- 

Arich  country,in  the  same  raanuerasarich  man, 
is  supposed  to|beacountryaboundinginmoney;  and 
to  heap  up  goldandsilver  inany  country  is  supposed 
to  bethe  readiest  way  toenrich  it.  For  some  time 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  thefirstinquiryof 
the  Spaniards,  when  theyarrived  upon  any  unknown 
coast,  used  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  By  the  infonnatioB 
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which  they  receive(J,  they  judged  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  a  settlement  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Car- 
pino.amonksentambaBsadorfromthekingof  France- 
to  one  of  the  sons  oif  the  famous  Gengis  Khan, 
says,  that  the  Tartars  used  frequently  to  ask  him,  if 
there  was  plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom 
of  France?  Their  inquiry  had  the  same  object  with 
that  of  the  Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the 
countrywasrich  enoughtobeworth'theconquering. 
Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all  other  nations  of 
shepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
money,  cattle  are  the  instruments  of  commerce  and 
the  measures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  them,  consisted  in  cattle,  as,  according 
to  the  Spaniards,  it  consisted  in  gold  and  silver.  Of 
the  two,  the  Tartar  notion  perhaps,  was  the  near- 
est to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between  mo- 
ney and, other  moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable 
goods,  he  aays,  are  of  so  consumable  a  nature,  that 
the  wealth  which  consists  in  them  cannot  be  much 
dependedon ;  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them 
one  year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely 
by  their  own  waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  great 
want  of  them  the  next.  Money,  on  the  contrary, 
is  afiteadyfriend,  which  though  it  may  travelabout 
fi^m  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  fi*om  going 
out  of  the. country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wasted 
and  consumed.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore,  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  most  solid  and  substantial  part 
of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation ;  and  tomultiply 
those  metals  ought,  bethinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  objectof  its  political  economy. 
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Others  admit,  that  if  a  nation  could  be  separated 
from  all  the  world,  it  woiild  be  of  no  conseqiteoce 
how  much,  or  how  little  mcmey  circulated  in  it 
The  consumable  goods,  which  were  circulated  by- 
means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for 
8  greats  or  a  Smaller  number  of  pieces ;  butthereal 
wealth  orpoverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would 
depend  jdtogether  apon  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  thoseconsumable  goods.  But  it  is  otherwise,they 
thinlc.,  with  countries  which  have  connections  with 
foreign  nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on 
fore^  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in 
distant  countries.  This,  they  say,  cannot  be  done, 
but  by  sending  abroad  money  to  pay  them  with  ;  ' 
aoda  nation  cannot  send  much  money  abraad,unless 
it  has  agood  deal  at  home.  Every  such  nation,there- 
fore,  must  endeavour,  in  time  of  peace,  to  accumu- 
late gold  and  silver,  that,  when  occasion  requires, 
it  may  have  wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 
Ifi  consequence  of  these  popular  notions,  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  have  studied,  though  ' 
to  little  purpose,  every  possible  means  of  accu- 
mulating gold  and  silver  in  their  respective  coud" 
tries.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  tha 
principal  mines  which  supply  Europe  with  those 
metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  exportation 
under  thesevefestpenaltieSjOrsubjectedittoacon- 
•iderableduty.The  like  prohibition  seems  anciently 
to  have  made  a  part  of  the  policy  of  most  other 
European  nations.  It  is  even  to  be  found,  where 
we  should  least  of  all  expect  to  find  it,  in  some  old 
Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  which  forbid,  under 
heavy  penalties,  the  carrying  gold  or  silver /or<A  of 
the  kingdom.  The  like  policy  antiiently,  took 
place  both  in  France  and  England, 
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When  those  countries  become'commercial,  the 
merchants  found  this  prohibition,  uponmany  occa- 
sions,extremely  inconvenient.  They  could  frequent. 
ly  buy  more  advantageously  with  gold  and  silver, 
than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods 
which  they  wanted,  either  to  import  into  their  own, 
or  to  carry  to  some  other  foreign  country.  They 
remonstrated,  therefore,  against  this  prohibition,  as 
hurtful  to  trade. 

They  represented,  first,  that  the  exportation 
ofgold  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  foreign 
goods,  did  not  always  diminish  the  quantity  of 
those  metals  in  the  kingdom;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  might  frequently  increase  the  quantity : 
because,  if  the  consumption  of  fdreign  goods  was 
not  thereby  increased  in  the  country,  those  goods 
might  bere-exported  to  foreign  countnes,and  being 
there  sold  for  a  large  profit,  might  bring  back 
much  more  treasure  than  was  originally  sent  out 
to  purchase  them.  Mr.  Mun  compares  this  opera- 
tion of  foreign  trade  to' the  seed-time  and  harvest 
of  agriculture.'  If  we  only  behold,'  says  he,  'the 
actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  sfeed-tinjc,  when 
hc'castetb  away  much  goodicorn  into  the  ground, 
we  shall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a  hus- 
bandman. But  when  we  consider  his  labours  in 
the  harve8t,which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we 
•hall  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his 
actions.' 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohibition 
could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
which,  on  account  of  the  sraallness  of  their  bulk  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  could  easily  besmuggled 
abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  pre- 
Vented  by  a  proper  attention  to  what  they  called  the 
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balance  of  trade.  That  when  the  country  exported 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  be- 
came due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  ne- 
cessarily paid  to  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thereby 
increased  the  quantity  of  those  metals  in'Hhe  king- 
dom. But  that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater  value 
than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  became  due  to 
foreign  nations,  which  was  necessarily  paid  tothein 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thereby  diminished  that 
quantity :  that  in  this  case  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  those  metals,  could  not  prevent  it,  but 
only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous,  render  it  more 
expensive ;  that  the  exchange  was  thereby  turned 
more  against  the  country  which  owed  the  balance, 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  been ;  the  merchant, 
'  who  purchased  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country, 
being  obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  sold  it,  not 
only  for  the  natural  risk,  trouble,  and  expence  of 
sending  the  money  thither  ,but  for  the  extraordinary 
risk  arising  from  the  prohibition.  But  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  against  any  country,  the 
more  the  balance  of  trade  became  necessarilyagainst 
it ;  the  money  of  that  country  becoming  necessa- 
rily of  so  much  less  value,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  thecountry  to  which  the  balance  was  due.  That 
if  the  exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  for 
example,  was  five  per  cent,  against  England,  it 
would  require  105  ounces  of  silver  in  England  to 
purchase  a  bill  for  100  ounces  of  silver  in  Holland: 
that  105  ounces  of  silver  in  England,  therefore, 
would  be  worth  only  100  ounces  of  silver  in  Hol- 
land, and  would  purchase  only  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  Dutch  goods :  but  that  100  ounces  tjS 
silver  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth. 
105  ounces  in  England,  and  would  purchase  a  pro- 
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portiooable  quantity  of  English  goods  :  that  the 
English  goods  which  were  sold  to  Holland  would 
be  sold  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  Dutch  goods 
which  were  sold  to  England  so  much  dearer,  by  the 
dirierence  of  the  exchange  :  that  the  one  would 
draw  so  much  less Dutchmoney  to  England^and  the 
otherso  much  more  English  money  to  llolland,  as 
this  difi^erence  amounted  to :  and  that  the  balance 
of  trade,  therefore,  would  necessarily  be  so  much 
more  against  England,  and  would  require  a  greater 
balance  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  exported  to 
Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly 
sophistical.  They  were  solid  so  far  as  they  asserted 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  trade 
might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 
They  were  solid,  too,  in  asserting  that,  no  prohi- 
bition could  prevent  their  exportation,  when  pri- 
vate people  found  any  advantage  inexporting  them. 
But-they  were  sophistical  in  supposing,  that  either 
to  preserve  or  to  augment  the  quantity  of  those 
metals  required  more  the  attention  of  government, 
-than  to  preserve  or  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
any  other  useful  commodities,  which  the  freedom 
of  trade,  without  any  such  attention,  never  fails  to 
supply  in  the  proper  quantity.  They  were  sophis- 
tical too,  perhaps,  in  asserting  that  the  high  price 
of  exchange  necessarily  increased,  what  they  called 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occasioned 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  the  merchants  wlip  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
so  tpuch  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  those  countries.  But  though  the 
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risk  arising  from  the  prohibition  might  occasion 
some. extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers,  it 
would  not  necessarily  carry  any  more  money  out 
of  the  country.  This  expence  would  generally  be 
all  laid  out  in  the  country,in  smuggling  the  money 
out  of  it,and  could  seldom  occasion  the. exportation 
of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise  sum  drawn 
for.  The  high  price  of  exchange,  too,  would  natu- 
rally  dispose  the  merchants  to  endeavour  to  make 
their  exports  nearly  balance  their  imports,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay 
upon  as  small  a  sum  as  possible.  The  high  price  of 
exchange,  besides,  must  necessarily  have  operated 
as  a  tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and 
thereby  diminishing  their  consumption.  It  would 
tend,  therefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish, 
what  they  called  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  and  consequently  theexportation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Such  as  they  were,however,those  arguments  con- 
vinced the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
They  were  addressed  by  merchants  to  parHaments, 
and  to  the  counciils  of  princes,  to  nobles,  and  to 
country  gentlemen;  by  those  who  were  supposed 
to  understand  trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious 
to  themselves  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter.  That  foreign  tradeenrichedthecountry,e5- 
perience  demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and  country 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants:  but  how, 
or  in  what  manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The 
merchants  knew  perfectly  in  what  mannet  it  en* 
riched  themselves.  It  was  their  business  to  know 
it.  But  to  know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  the 
country, was  no  part  of  their  business.  The  subject 
never  came  into  their  consideration,  but  when  they 
o.S 
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had  occasion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  some 
change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  effects  were  obstructed  by  the  laws  as 
they  then  stood.  To  the  judges  who  wereto  decide 
the  business,  it  appeared  a  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  when  they  were  tojd  that  fo- 
reign trade  brought  money  into  the  country,  but 
that  the  laws  in  question  hindered  it  from  bringing- 
so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  do.  Those  argu- 
ments, therefore,  produced  the  wished-for  effect. 
The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  diver  was,  in 
France  and  England,  confined  to  the  coin  of  those 
respective  countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign 
coin  andofbullion  was  made  free.  In  HolIand,and  in 
some  other  places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even 
to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The  attention  of  go- 
vernment was  turned  away  from  guarding  against 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  cause  which  could  oc- 
casion any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  those 
metals..  From  one  fruitless  care,  it  was  turned  away 
to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much  more 
embarrassing  and  just  equally  fruitless.  The  title 
of  Mun's  book, England's  Treasure  iiiforeign  Trade,' 
became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  political  eco- 
nomy, not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  other  com- 
mercial countries.  The  inland  or  home  trade,  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  trade  in  which  an  equal 
capital  affords  the  greatest  revenue,  and  creates  the 
greatest  employment  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
was  considered  as  subsidiary  only  to  foreign  trade. 
It  neither  brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was 
taid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country,  there- 
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fore,  could  never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by 
means  of  it,escept  so  far  as  its  prosperity  or  decay 
might  indirectly  influence  the  state  of  foreign  trade. 
A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  ite  own  must  i/n- 
doubtedly  draw  iis  gold  and  silver  from  foreign: 
countries,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  that  has  no 
vineyards  of  itsown  must  draw  its  "wines.  Itdoes. 
not  seem  necessary,  however,  that  the  attention  of 
government  should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one 
than  towards  the  other  object.  A  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  wilt  always  get  the  wine 
which  ithas  occasion  for;  taid  a  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will  nefer  be 
in  want  of  those  metals.  They  are  to  be  bought 
for  a  certain  price, like  all  other  commodities;  and 
as  they  are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  so 
all  other  commodities  are  the  price  of  thos^  metals. 
We  trust  with  perfect  security  that  the  freedom  of 
-  trade,  without  any  attention  of  government,  will 
always  supply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  haveoc- 
casion  for :  and  we  may  trust  with  equal  security 
that  it  will  always  supply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  we  can  affprd  to  purchase  or  to  emp|oy,ei- 
ther  in  circulating ourcommodities,or  in  otherusesv 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human  ' 
industry  can  either  purchase  or  produce,,  naturally 
regulates  itself  in  every  countiy  according  to  the 
effectual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of 
those  who'  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour, 
and  profits,  which  must  be  paid  in  order  toprepaie 
and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no  commodities  regu- 
late themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly ,accord- 
ing  to  this  effectual  demand,  than  gold  and  silver ; 
because,  on  account  of  the  small  bulk  and  great 
.valueof  those  metals,  no  commodities  canbbmore 
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,  easily  transported  from  one  place  to  another ;  from 
the  places  where  they  are  cheap,  to  those  where 
they  are  dear ;  from  the  places  where  they  exceed, 
to  those  where  they  fall  short  of  this  effectual  de- 
mand. If  there  were  in  England,  for  example,  an  ' 
effectual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold, 
a  packet-boat  could  bring  from  Lisbon,  or  from 
wherever  else  it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of  gold, 
which  could  be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions 
of  guineas.  But  if  there  were  an  effectual  demand 
lor  grain  to  the  same  value,  to  import  it  would  re-- 
quire,  at  five  guineas  a  ton,a  million  of  tons  of  ship- 
ping, or  a  thousand  ships  of  a  thousand  tons  each* 
The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  sufficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  theirexporta- 
tion.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver  at  home. 
The  continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil 
exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those  countries,  and 
sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there, below  that  in 
the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  contrary', 
in  any  particular  country  their  quantity  fell  short 
of  the  effectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price 
above  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  go- 
vernment would  have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains 
to  import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to 
prevent  their  importation, ,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
effectuate  it.  Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans 
had  got  wherewithal  to  purchase  tliem,  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycup- 
gus  opposed  to  their  entrance  into  Lacediemon. 
All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  customs  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the 
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Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  East-ladia  companies ; 
because  somewhat  cheaper  than  those  of  the  British 
company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a 
hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  highest  prices, 
sixteen  shillings,  that  is  commonly  paid  for  it  in 
silver,  and  more  than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk 
of  the  same  price  ia  gold,  and  consequently  just 
so  many  times  moi'e  difficult  to  smu^le. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation  of  gold 
and  silver,  from  the  places  where  they  abound  to 
those  where  they  are  wantedj  that  the  priceof  those 
metals  does  not  fluctuate  continually,  like  that  of 
tbe  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are 
hindered  by  their  bolk  from  shifting  their  situation, 
when  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  under 
stocked  with  them.  The  priceof  those  metals,  in- 
deed, is  not  altogether  exempted  from  variation  ; 
but  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally 
slow,  gradual,  and  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  supposed,  without  much  foundation,  per- 
haps, that  during  the  course  of  the  present  and 
preceding  century,  they  have  been  constantly,  but 
gradually,  sinking  in  their  value,  on  account  of  the 
continual  importations  from  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies. But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at  once, 
sensibly  and  remarkably,  the  money  price  of  ail 
other  commodities,  requires  such  a  revolution  in 
commerce  as  that  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of 
America. 

,  If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silvershould 
at  any  time  fall  shortin  a  country  which  has  where- 
withal to  purchase  them,there  are  more  expedients 
for  supplying  their  place,  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  commodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufacture 
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are  wanted,  industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are 
wanted,  the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  is 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  though  with 
a,  good  deal  of  inconvenieucy.  Buying  and  selling 
upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compensating 
their  credits  with  one  aaotlier,  once  a  month  or 
once  a  year,  will  supply  it  with  less  inconveniency. 
A  well-regulated  paper-money  will  supply  it,  not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  hut,in  some  cases, 
with  some  advant^es.  Upon  every  account,there- 
fore,  the  attention  of  government  never  was  so  un- 
necessarily employed*,  as  when  directed  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  or  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than  - 
that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money*  like  wine, 
must  always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  nei- 
ther wHerewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  toborrow  it. 
Those  who  have  either,  will  seldom  be  in  want  ei- 
ther of  the  tnoney,  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have , 
<x:casion  for.  This  complaint,  however,  of  the 
scarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  confined  to  im- 
provident spendthrifts.  It  is  sometimes  general 
through  a  whole  mercantile  town,  and  the  country 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Over-trading  is  the  common 
cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  whose  projects  have  been 
disproportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to 
have  neither  wherewithaLto  buymoney,nor  credit 
to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals  whose  expence  has  been 
disproportioned  to  their  revenue.  Before  their  pro- 
jects can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone, 
and  their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every 
where  to  borrow  money,  andevery  body  teHsthem 
that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  such  general 
complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not  always 
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prove  that  the  usual  number  of  gold  and  silverpieces 
are  not  circulating. in  the  country,  but  that  many 
people  want  those  pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give 
for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be 
greater  than  ordinary,  over-trading  becomes  a  ge- 
neral error,  both  among  great  and  small  dealers. 
They  do  not  always  send  more  money  abroad  than 
usual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  an  unusual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they 
send  to  some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  re- 
turns will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either 
purchase  money,  or  givesoUdsecurity  for  borrow- 
ing. It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
the  difficulty  which  such  people  find  in  borrowing, 
and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment, 
that  occasions  the  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity 
of  money.- 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriously 
to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  money, 
or  in  gold  and  silver  ;  but  in  what  money  pur- 
chases, and  is  valuable  only  for  purchasing.  Mo- 
ney, no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  the  national 
capital ;  but  it  has  already  been  shewn,  that  it  ge-- 
nerally  makes  but  a  small  part,  and  always  the  most 
unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially 
in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it 
generally'mbre  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than 
to  buy  money  wiih  goods ;  but  because  money  is 
the  known  and  established  instrumentof  comnierce, 
for  which  every  thing  is  readily  given  in'exchange, 
but  which  is  not  always  with  equal  readiness  to  be 
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got  jn  exchange  for  every  thing.    The  greater  part 
of  goods,  besides,  are  more  perishable  than  money, 
and  he  may  frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  loss 
by  keeping  them.     When  his  goods  are  upon  hand, 
too,  he  is  more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money 
as  he  may  not  be  able  to  answer,  than  when  he  has 
got  their  price  in  his  coffers.     Over  and  above  all 
this,  his  profit  arises  more  directly  from  selling  than 
from  buying ;  and  he  is,  upon  all  these  accounts, 
generally  much  more  anxious  toexchange  hisgoods 
for  money  than  his  money  for  goods.     But  though, 
a  particular  merchant,  wjth  abundance  of  goods  in 
his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not 
being  able  to  sell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country 
.  is  not  liable  to  the  same  accident.    The  whole  ca- 
pital of  a  merchant  frequently  consists  iaperishable 
goods  destined  for  purchasing  money.    But  it  is  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  a  country,  which  can-ever  be  destined 
for  purchasing  goldandsilver  from  their  neighbours. 
The  far  greater  part  is  circulated  and  consumed 
among  themselves ;  and  even  of  the  surplus  which 
ii  sent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  generally  destined 
for  the  purchase  of  other  foreign  goods.     Though 
gold  and  silver,  therefore,  could  not  be  had  in  ex- 
change' for  the  goods  destined  to  purchase  them, 
the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.     It  might,  indeed, 
suffer  some  loss  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced 
upon  some  of  those  expedients  which  are  necessary 
for  supplying  the  place  of  money.     The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  usual ;  because  ' 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  consumable  ca- 
pital would  be  employed  in  maintaining' it.     Aud  . 
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though  goods  do  not  always  draw  money  so  readily 
as  money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it 
more  necessarily  than  even  it  draws  them.  Goods 
can- serve  many  other  purposes  besides  purchasing 
money,  but  money  can  serve  no  other  purpose  be- 
sides purchasing  goods.  Money,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily runa  after  goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  or 
necessarily  run  after  money.  The  man  who  buys, 
does  not  always  mean  to  sell  again,  but  frequently 
to  use  or  to  consume  ;  whereas  he  who  sells  always 
means  to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have 
done  the  whole,  but  the  other  can  never  have  done, 
more  than  the  one  half  c^  his  business.  It  is  not 
for  its  own  sake  that  men  desire  money,  but  for  • 
the  sake  of  what  they  can  purchase  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  itissaid,are  soon  de- 
stroyed; whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more  du- 
rable nature,  and  were  it  not  for  this  continual  ex- 
portation, might  be  accumulated  for  ages  together, 
to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real' wealth  of 
the  countiy.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended,can 
be  more  disadvantageous' to  any  country,  than  the 
trade  whichconsists  in  the  exchange  of  such  lasting 
for  such  perishable  commodities.  We  donot,how- 
ever,reckon  that  trade  disadvantageous, which  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-wareofEngland  for 
the  wines  of  France:  and  yet  hard-ware  13  a  very 
durablecommodity,andwereitnotforthi3continual 
exportation,  might,  too,  be  accumulated  for  ages  to- 
gether, to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots 
and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily  occurs  that 
the  number  of  such  utensils  is  in  every  country  ne- 
cessarily limited  by  the  use  which  there  is  for  them  ; 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  more  pots  and  pans, 
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than  were  necessary  for  cooking  the  victuals  usually 
consumed  there ;  and  that,  if  the  quantity  of  vic- 
tuals were  to  increase,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans 
would  readily  increase  along  with  it,  a  part  of  the 
increased  'quantity  of  victuals  being  employed  in 
purchasing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional 
number  of  workmen  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
them.  Itshouldasreadily  occur,  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  andsilver  is  in  every  country  limited  by  the 
use  which  there  is  for  those  metals ;  that  their  use 
consists  in  circulating  commodities  as  coin,  and  in 
affording  a  species  of  household  furniture  as  plate; 
that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every  country  is  regu- 
lated by  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  are  to 
be  circulated  by  it ;  increase  that  value,  and  imme- 
diately a  part  of  it  will  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  hid,  the  additional  quantity  of 
coin  requisite  ibr  circulating  them :  that  the  quan- 
tity of  plate  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  wealth 
of  those  private  families,  who  choose  to  indulge 
themselves  in  that  sort  of  magnificence :  increase 
the  number  and  wealth  of  such  families,  and  apart 
of  this  increased  wealth  will  most  probably  be  em- 
ployed in  purchasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
an  additional  quantity  of  plate :  that  to  attempt  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either  by  intro- 
ducing or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unnecessary  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  good  cheer  of  private  fa- 
lsities, by  obliging  them  to  keep  an  unnecessary 
fiumberofkitchen  utensils.  As  the  expence  of  pur- 
chasing those  .unnecessary  utensils  would  diminish 
instead  ofincreasing,either  the  quantity  or  goodness 
ofthefamilyprovisions;  so  the  expenceof  purchasing 
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an  unnecessary  quantity  of  gold  andsilvermu^t,  in 
every  country,  as  necessarily  diminish  thewealUi 
which  feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges,  which  maintains 
and  employs  the  people.  .  Gold  and  silver,  whether 
in  the' shape  ofcoin  or  of  plate,  are  utensils,  it  must 
be  remembered,  as  much  as  the  furniture  oi  the 
kitchen.  Increase  the  use  for  them,  increase  the 
consumable  commodities  which  are  to  becirculated, 
managed  and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and 
you  will  infallibly  increase  the  quantity ;  but  if  you 
attempt,  by  extraordinary  means,  to  increase  the 
quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminish  the  use, 
and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  those  metab 
canneverbegreaterthanwhattheuserequires.  Were 
they  ever  to  be  accumulated  beyond  this  quantity, 
their  transportation  is  so  easy,  and  the  loss  which 
attends  their  lying  idle  and  unemployed  so  great, 
that  no  law  could  prevent  their  being  immediately 
sent  out  ofthe  country. 

Itisnotalways  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  and 
silver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  fo-  ■ 
reign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  dis- 
tant countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  maintained, 
not  with  gold  andstlver,  but  with  consumable  goods. 
The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produ(ie  of  its 
domestic  industr^  from  the  annual  revenue  arising 
out  of  its  lands,  and  labour,  and  consumable  stock, 
haswherewithaUopurchasethoseconsumablegoods  ' 
in  distant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars 
there. 

A  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
an  array  ina  distant  country  three  differentways; 
by  sending  abroad  either,  first,  some  part  of  its  ac- 
cumalated  gold  and  silver;  or,  seconiUy,  some  part 
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of  the  annualproduce  of  its  manufactures ;  or,  last 
oiaW,  some  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

Thegoldandsilver  which  can  properly  be  consi- 
dered aa  accumutatcd,  or  stored  upinany  country, 
maybe  distinguished  into  threeparts;  first,  the  cir- 
culatingmoney ;  secondly,  the  platcof  private  fami- 
lies; and,  last  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have 
been  collected  by  many  years  parsimony,  and  laid 
.  up  in  the  treasury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  seldom  happen  that  much  can  be  spared  , 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country;  be- 
cause in  that  there  can  seldom  be  much  redundan- 
cy. The  value  of  goods  annually  bought -and  sold 
'  in  any  countryrequires  a  certain  quantity  of  money 
to  circulate  and  distribute  them  to  dieir  proper 
consumers,  and  can  give  employment  to  no  more. 

The  channel  of  circulation  necessarily  draws  to 
itself  a  sum  suflicient  to  All  it,  and  never  admits 
any  more.  Something  however  is  generally  with- 
drawn froip  this  channel  in  the  case  of  foreign 
war.  IJy  the  great  number  of  people  who  are 
maintained  abroad,  fewer  are  maintained  at  home. 
Fewer  goods  are  circulated  there,  and  less  money 
becomes  necessary  to  circulate  them.  An  extl^- 
ordinary  quantity  of  paper  money,  of  some  sort  or 
other  too,  such  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and 
bank  bills  inEngtand,  is  generally  issued  upon  such 
occasions,  and,  by  supplying  the  place  of  circulat- 
ing gold  and  silver,  gives  an  opportunity  of  sending 
agreater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All  this,  however, 
could  atTord  but  a  poor  resource  for  maintaining  a 
foreign  war,  of  great  expence  and  several  years 
duration. 

The  melting  down  of  the  plate  of  private  families 
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has  upon  every  occasion,  been  foundastillmore  in- 
significant one.  TheFrenchjin  thebeginningofthe 
last  war,  did  not  deriveso  much  advantage  from  thi» 
expedientastocompensatethelo3s  of  the  fashion. 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  prince  have,  in 
former  times,  afforded  a  much  greater  and  more 
lasting  resource.  In  thepresent  times,  ifyouexcept 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  accumulate  treasure  seems 
to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European  princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of 
the  present  century,  the  most  expensive,,  perhaps, 
which  history  records,  seem  to  have  had  little  de- 
pendency upon  the  exportation  eitherof  the  cir- 
culating money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families, 
orof  the  treasure  of  the  prince.  The  last  French 
war  cost  Great  Britain  upwards  of  90,000,0001.  in- 
cluding not  only  the  75,000,0001.  of  new  debt 
that  was  contracted,  but  the  additional  2s.  in  the 
pound  land-tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed 
of  the  sinking  fund.  More  than  two  thirds  of  this 
expwice  were  laid  out  in  distant  countries ;  in  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thekings 
of  England  had  no  accumiilated  treasure.  We 
never  heard  of  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  plate 
being  melted  down.  The  circulating  gold  and  sil- 
ver ofthecountry  hadnotbeensupposedtoexceed  ■ 
18,000,0001.  Since  the  late  rccoinage  of  the  gold, 
however,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
underrated.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  according  to 
themostexaggeratedcomputation,  whichlremem* 
ber  to  have  ei'ther  seen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and 
silvertogether,itamountedto30,000,000l.  Hadthe 
war  been  carried  on  by  means  of  our  money,  th* 
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whole  of  it-muBt  even  according  to  this  computa- 
tion, have  been  sent  out  andreturaed  again,  at  least 
twice,  in  a  period  of  between  six  and  seven  years. 
Should  this  be  supposed,  it  would  afford  the  most 
decisive  argument  todemonstrate  how  unnecessary 
itis  for  government  to  watch  over  the  preservation 
of  money,  since,  upon  this  supposition,  the  whole 
money  of  the  country  must  have  gone  from  it,  and 
returned  to  it  agaihjtwodifferent  times  in  so  short 
a  period,  without  any  body's  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  The  channel  of  circulation,  however, 
never  apeared  more  empty  than  usual,  during  any 
part  ofthis  period.  Few  people  wantedmoney  who 
had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of  fo- 
reign trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  usual  during 
the  whole  .war,  but  especially  towards  the  end  of  it. 
This  occasioned,  what  it  always  occasions,  a  general 
over-trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain;  and 
this  again  occasioned  the  usual  complaint  of  the 
■curcity  of  money,  which  always  follows  over-tra- 
ding. Many  people  wanted  it,  who  had  neither 
wherewithal  tobuy  it,  nor  credit  toborrow  it;  and 
because  the  debtors  found  it  difficult  to  borrow 
the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get  payment. 
,  Gold  and  silver,  however,  were  generally  to 
be  had  for  their  value,  by  those  who  had  that  va- 
lue to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  therefore, 
fnust  havebeen  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver,  but  by  tliat  of  Biitish 
commodities  of  some  kind  or  other.  When  thego- 
Ternment,  orthose  who  acted  underthem,contracted 
with  a  merchant  for  a  remittance  to  some  foreign 
country,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to  pay  bis 
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fbreigncoWespondent,  upon- Whom  he  granted  A  bill^ 
bys^'nding  abroad  rather  commodif ies  than  gold  and 
silver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  Were 
not  in  Bemand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour 
tosend  them  to  some  other  country,  in  which  ho' 
could  purchase  a  bill  upon  thatcountry.  The  trans- 
portation of  commodities,  when  properly  suitedto 
the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a  considei^ 
ble  profit;  whereas  that  of  gold  and  silvefis  scarce 
everattended  with  any.  When  those  metals  are  sent 
3d}road,inorder  to  purchaseforei^  commodities,  the 
merchant's  profit  arises,  not  from  the  purchase, 
but  from  the  sale  of  the  returns.  But  when  they 
are  sent  abroad  merely  to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no 
returns,  and  consequently  no  profit.  He  natu-' 
rally,  therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a 
way  of  paying  his  foreign  debts,  rather  hy  the  ex- 
portation of  commodities,  than  by  that  of  gold  'and 
silver.  Thegreat  quantity  of  British  goods,  export- 
ed during  the  courseof  the  latewar,  without  bring- 
ing back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked  by 
theauthprofthePresentStateof  the  Nation. 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  above 
mentioned,there  is  in  allgreat  commercial  countries 
a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  imported  and 
exported,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade<  This 
bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial 
countries,  in  thesame  manner  aS  the  national  coin 
circulates  in  every  particular  country,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  themoneyofthegreatmercantile  republic* 
The  national  coin  recei\'es  its  movement  and  direc- 
tion from  the  commodities  circulated  within  the 
precincts  of  each  particular  country;  themoney  of 
the  mercantile  republic,  from  those  circulated  be* 
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tween  different  countries •_ Both  are  employed  in  fa- 
cilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  diff^ent  in- 
dividuals ofthesame,  the  other  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Parlofthisnioney  of  the  great  qi^' 
cantile  republicmay  have  been,  and  probably  yi;as, 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.     Jn  time  of 
a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  move- 
ment and  direction  should  be  imfwessed  upon  it,  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  usually  follows   in  profound 
peace ;  that  it  should  circulate  more  about  the  seat 
of  the  war,  and  be  more  employed  in  purchasing 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  pay 
and  provisions  of  the  ditferent  armies.     But  what- 
ever part  of  this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
Great  Britain  may  have  annually  Aiipioyed  in  this 
manner,  it  must  have  been  annually  purchased,  ei- 
ther with  British  commodities,  or  with  something 
else  that  had  been  purchased  with  them ;  which  still 
bring  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  as  the- 
ultimate  resource^  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the 
war.    It  is  natural  indeed  to  suppose,  that  so  great 
an  annual  expence  must  have  been  defrayed  from 
a  great  annual  produce.    The  expence  of  176},    . 
for  example,  amounted  to  more  than  19,000,0001. 
No  accumulation  could  have  supported  so  great  an 
annual  pco^sion.    There  is  no  annual  produce,., 
even  of  gold  and  silver,which  could  have  supported 
it.    The  whole  gold  and  silver  annually  imported 
into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the 
best  accounts,  does  not  commonly  much^  exceed 
€,00Q,000l.  sterUng,  which,  in  some  years,  would 
scarce  have  paid  four  months  expence  of  the  late 
war.  ' 
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The  commodities  most  proper  for  being  trAQSport» 
ed  to  distant  countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there, 
either  the  pay  and  proviBions  of  an  anny,  or  some 
part  of  the  money  of  the-  mercantile  republic  to  be 
employed  in  purchasing  them,  seem  to  be  the  finer 
and  more  improved  manufactures;  such  as  contain 
a  great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  exported  to  a  great  distuice  at  little  expeuce. 
A  country  whose  industry  produces  a  great  imnu> 
id  surplus  of  such  raEuiufactures^  which  are  usually 
exported  to  foreign  countries^  may  carry   on  for 
many  years  a  very  expensive  foreign  war,  without 
either  exporting  any  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver^  or  even  having  any  such  quantity  to  ex- 
port.    A  considnable  part  of  the  annual  surplus  of 
its  manufactures  must,  indeed,  in  this  case,  be  ex- 
ported without  bringing  back  any  returns  to  the 
country,  though  it  does  to  the  merchant;  the  go- 
vernment purchasing  of  themercbant  his  billsupon 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there  the 
j>ay  and  provisions  of  an  anny.    Some  part  of  this 
surplus,  however,  may  still  continue  to  bring*  hack 
a  return.     The  manu&ctures,  during  the  war,  will 
.  have  a  double  demand  upon  them,  and  be  called 
upon,  first,  to  work  up  goods  to  be  sent  abroad,  for 
paying  the  hills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for 
the  pay  and  provisions  of  the  army;  and,  secondly, 
to  work  up  such  as  are  necessary  for  purchasingthe 
common  returns  that  had  usually  been  cotlsumed 
in  the  country.     In  the  midst  of  the  dlost  destruc-  . 
tive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
fiictures  may  frequently  flourish  greatly ;  and,  on 
the  contraiy,  they  may  decline  on  the  return  of  the 
peace.  They  may  flourish  .amidst  the  ruin  of  their 
P  s 
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country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its 
prosperity.  The  different  state  of  many   different 
branches  of  the  British  manufactures  during  the 
late  war,  and  forsome  time  after  the  peace,  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  just  now  said. 
No  fdrejgn  war,  of  great  expence,  or  duration, 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  exportation 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soiV.    The  expence  of 
Sending  such  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  country, 
as  might   purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an 
army,  would  be  too  great.     Few  countries,  too, 
produce  much  more  rude   produce  than  what  is  , 
sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  their  own  inhabit- 
ants.   To  sendabroadanygreat  quantityofit,there- 
forcjwould  be  to  send  abroad  a  part  of  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
exportatioo  of  manufactures.     The  maintenance 
of  the   people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home, 
and  only  the  surplus  part  of  their  work  is  exported. 
Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  without 
interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration.  The 
English,  in  those  days,  had  nothing  wherewithal  to 
purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of  their  armies  in 
foreign  countries,  but  citherthc  rude  produce  of  the 
soil,  of  which  no  considerable  part  could  be  spared 
fromthehomeconsumption^rafew  manufactures  of 
the  coarest  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude 
produce,  thetransportationwastooexpensive.  This 
inabtlitydidnot arise  fromthe  want  ofmoney,  but  of 
the  0ner  and  more  iriiprovedmanufacturcs.  Buying 
and  selling  was  transacted  by  means  of  mone^  in 
England  then,  as  wellas  now.    Thequantity  of  cir- 
culating moneymusthaveborne  the  same  proportion 
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to  the  number  and  value  of  purchases  and  sales 
usually  transacted  at  that  time,  which  it  does  to 
those  transacted  at  present ;  or  rather,it  must  have 
borne  a  greater  proportion,  because  there  was  then 
HO  paper,  which  now  occupies  a  great  part  of  the 
employment  of  gold  and  silver.  Among  nations  to 
whomcommerccand  manufactures  are  littleknown, 
the  sovereign,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  can 
seldom  draw  any  considerable  aid  from  his  subjects, 
for  reasons  which  shall  be  explained  hereafter.  It 
is  in  such  countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally 
cjideavours  to  accumulate  a  treasure,  as  the  only 
resource  against  such  emergencies.  Independent 
of  this  necessity,  he  is,insuch  a  situation,  naturally 
disposed  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  accumula- 
tion. In  that  simple  state,  the  expence  even  of  a 
sovereign  is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which  de- 
lights i;i  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,but  is  employed 
in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospitality  to  his  re- 
tainer^. Hot  bounty  and  hospitality  very  seldom 
lead  to  extravagance,  though  vanity  almost  always 
does.  Every  Tartarchief,accordingly,has  a  treasure. 
The  treasures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the  Cossacks  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  XII.,  are 
said  to  have  been  very  great.  The  French  kings  of 
the  Merovingian  pace  had  all  treasures.  Whenthey 
divided  their  kingdom  among  their  different  chil- 
dren, they  divided  their  treasure  .too.  The  Saxon 
princes,  and  the  first  kings  after  the  conquest,  seem 
likewise  to  have  accumulated  treasures.  The  first 
expioitof  every  new  reign  was  commonly  to  seize 
the  treasure  of  the  preceding  king,  as  the  most  es? 
sential  measure  for  securing  the  succession.  The 
sovereigns  of  improved  and  commercial  countries 
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are  not  under  the  same  necessity  of  accumulating 
treasures,  because  they  can  generally  draw  from 
their  subjects  extraordinary  atdsupon  extraordinary 
occasions.  They  are  likewise  less  disposed  to  do  so. 
They  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  fc^ow  the 
mode  of  the  titnea,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be. 
regulated  by  the  same  extravagant  vani^  which 
direqts  that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  The  insignificant  pageantry  of-  their 
court  becomes  every  day  more  briltiant,and  the  €x-> 
pence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation,  but 
frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  destined  for 
more  necessary  expences.  What  Dercyllidas  said 
of  the  court  of  Persia,  may  he  applied  to  that  of 
several  European  princes,  that  he  saw  there  much 
splendour,  but  little  strength,  and  many  servants, 
but  few  soldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal, much  less  the  sole,  benefit  which  a  nation 
derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  whatever 
places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  tbey  all  of  them 
derive  two  distinct  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out 
that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among  them, 
and  brings  back  in  retqrn  for  it  something  else  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their 
superfluities,  by  exchanging  them  for  something 
else,  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and 
increase  their  enjoyments.  Bymeqnsofit.thenar* 
rowfiess  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the 
division  of  labour  in  apy  particular  branch  of  art 
ormanufecture  from  being  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection.  By  opening  a  more  extensivemaTket  for 
whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  may 
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exceed  the  home  consumption,  it  encourages  them 
to  improve  its  productive  powers,  and  to  augment 
its  annual  produce  to  the  iitmost,and  thereby  to  in- 
crease the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  society^ 
These  great  and  important  services  foreign  trade  is 
continually  occupied  in  performing,  to  all  the  differ- 
ent countries  between  which  it  is  carried  on.  They 
all  derive  great  benefit  from  it,though  that  in  which 
the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the  greatest,  . 
as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  supplying  the 
wants,and  carrying  ottt  the  superfluities,of  his  own, 
than  of  any  otherparticular  country.  To  import  th^ 
gold  and  silver  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the 
countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  business  of  foreign  commerce.  It  i8,however, 
a  most  ins^ificant  part  of  it.  A  country  which  car- 
ried on  foreign  trade  merely  upon  thisaccount,could 
scarce  have  occasion  to  freight  a  ship  in  a  century. 
It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver, 
that  the  discovery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe. 
By  the  abundance  of  the  American  mines,  those 
metals  have  become  cheaper.  A  serviceof  plate  can 
now  be  purchased  for  aboutathirdpartof  the  com, 
or  a  third' part  of  the  labour  which  it  would  have    - 
cost  in  the  fifteenth  century.  )Tith  the  same  annual 
expence  of  labour  and  commodities,  Europe  can 
annually  purchaseabout  three  times  the  quanti^of 
plate  which  it  could  have  purchased  at  that  time. 
But  when  acommodity  comes  to  be  sold  for  athird 
part  of  what  had  been  its  usual  price,not  only  those 
who  purchased  it  before  can  purchase  three  times 
their  former  quantity,  but  it  is  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  a  much  greater  number  of  purchasers,  per- 
haps nomorethan  ten,' perhaps  no  more  than  twen- 
^  ty,  times  the  former  number.  So  that  there  may  be 
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in  Europe  at  present,  not  only  more  than  three 
times,  but  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times,  the 
quantity  of  plate  which  would  have  been  in  it,  even 
in  its  present  state  of  improvement,  had  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.  So 
far  Europe  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a  real  conveni- 
cncy,  though  surely  a  very  trifling  one.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gold  and  silver  renders  those  metals  rather 
less  fit  for  the  purposes  of  money  than  they  were 
before.  In  order  to  make  the  same  purchases,  we  ■ 
jnust  load  ourselvQS  with  agreater  quantity  of  them, 
tind  carry  about  a  shilling  in  our  pocket,  where  a 
groat  would  have  done  before.  It  is  difficult  tosay 
which  is  most  trifling,  this  inconveniency,  or  the 
opposite  convcniency.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  have  made  any  very  essential  change  in 
the  state  of  Europe.  The  discovery  of  America, 
however,  certainly  made  a  most  essential  one.  By 
opening  a  new  and  inexhaustible  market  to  all  the 
commodities  of  Europe,  it  gave  occasion  to  new 
division*  of  labour  and  improvements  of  art,which, 
in  the  narrow  circles  ofthe  ancient  commcrcc,could 
never  have  taken  place,  for  want  of  a  market  to 
take  oflTthe  greater  part  of  their  produce.  The  pro- 
ductive powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and  its 
produce  increased  in  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  together  with  it,  the  real  revenue  and  ' 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commodities  of 
Europe  were  almost  all  new  to  America,  ;ind  many 
of  those  of  Aqierica  were  new  to  Europe.  A  new 
set  of  exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place, 
which  had  never  been  thought  of  before,  and  which 
ahould  naturally  have  proved  as  advantageous  to 
the  new,  as  it  certainly  did  to 'the  old  continent. 
The  ravage  injustice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an 
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pvent,  which  oxight  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all, 
ruinous  and  destructive  to  several  of  those  uufor- 
tUBate  countries. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  happened  much 
about  the  same  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a  stiil  more 
extensive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even  that 
of  America,  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance. 
There  were  but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  re- 

■  spects  superior  to  the  savages,  and  these  were  de- 
stroyed almost  as  soon  as  discovered.    The  rest  , 
were  mere  savs^es.  But  the  empires  of  China,  In- 
dostan,  Japan,  as  well  as  several  others  in  the  East 
Indies,  without  having  richer  mines  of  gold  or  siU 

.  ver,  were,  in  every  other  respect  much  richer,  .bet* 
ter  cultivated,  and  more  adxanced  in  all  arts  and 
manufactures  than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even 
though  we  should  credit,  what  plainly  deserves  no 
f  redit,the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanish  wri- 
ters, concerning  the  ancient  state  of  those  empires. 
But  rich  and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange 
to  a  much  greater  value  with  one  another,  than 
with  savages  and  barbarians.  Europe,however,  has 
hitherto  derived  much  less  advantage  from  its  com- 
merce with  the  East  Indies,  than  from  that  witli 
America.  The  Portuguese  monopolized  the  East  . 
India  trade  (o  themselves  for  about  a  century;  and 
it  was  only  indirectly,  and  through  them,  that  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  could  cither  send  out  or. 
receive  any  goods  from  that  country.  When  the 
Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  b^an 
to  encroach  upon  them,they  vested  theirwbole  East 
India  commerce  in  an  exclusive  company.  The 
English,  French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  fol- 
lowed their  example  j  so  that  no  great  patioit  JR 
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Europe  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  com- 
merce to  the  East  Indies.  No  other  reason  need 
be  assigned  why  it  has  never  been  so  advantageous 
as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between  almost 
every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is  free 
to  all  its  subjects.  The  exclusive  privil^es  of  those 
East  India  companies,  their  great  riches,  the  great 
fovour  and  protection  which  these  have  procured 
them  from  their  respective  governments,  have  ex- 
cited much  envy  gainst  them.  This  envy  has  fre- 
quently represented  their  trade  as  altogether  per- 
nicious, on  account  ofthe  great  quantities  of  silver, 
which  it  every  year  exports  from  the  countries 
from  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  parties  concerned 
have  replied,  that  their  trade,  by  this  continual  ex- 
portation of  silver,  might,  indeed,  tend  to  impover- 
ish Europe  in  general,but  not  the  particular  country 
from  which  it  was-carried  on;  because,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
countries,  it  annually  broughthome  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried  outj  Both 
the  objection  and  the  reply  are  founded  in  the  po- 
pular notion  which  I  have  been  just  now  examin-  ■ 
ing.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
further  about  either.  By  the  annual  exportation  of 
silver  to  the  Eastlndies,  plate  is  probably  somewhat 
dearer  in  Europe  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been ;  and  coined  silver  probably  purchases  a  larger 
quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodities.  The 
former  of  these  two  effects  is  a  very  small  loss,  the 
latter  a  very  small  advantage ;  both  too  insignificant 
to  deserve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  by  opening  a  market  to 
the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes  nearly 
to  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold  and  silver  which  is 
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purchased  with  diose  commodities,  must  necessa- 
rily tend  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  £u- 
Topean  commodities,  and  consequeatly  the  real 
wealth  and  revalue  of  Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto 
increased  them  so  littlo,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
restraints  which  it  everywhere  labours  under. 

I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious,  toexamineat  full  length  this  popular 
notion,  th^t  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  silver.  Money,  in  common  language,  as  I- 
have  already  observed,  frequently  signifies  wealth ; 
and  this  ambiguity  of  expression  has  rendered  this 
popular  notion  so  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they, 
who  ,are  convinced  of  its  absurdity,  are  very  apt  to 
foiget  their  own  principles,  and,  in  the  course  of 
their  reasonings,  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain 
end  undeniable  truth.  Some  of  the  best  English 
writers  upon  commerce,  set  out  with  observing, 
that  the  wealth  of  a  country  consists,  not  in  its  gold 
and  silver  only,  but  in  its  lands,  houses,  and  con- 
sumable goods,  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  course 
oftheir  reasonings,  however,  the  lands,  houses,  and 
consumable  good8,seem  toslipout  of  theirmemory; 
and  the  strain  of  their  argument  frequently  sup- 
ppses  that  all  wealth  consists  in  gold  and  sitvcr,and 
that  to  multiply  those  metals  is  the  great  object  of 
nationdl  industry  and  Commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  established,  however, 
that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
those  metalscould  be  brought  into  a  country  which 
had  no  mines,  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by 
exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported ;  it  - 
necessarily  became  the  great  object  of  political 
economy  to.diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption. 
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and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  pioduce  of  domestic  industry.  Its  two 
great  engines  for  enriching  the  country,  therefore, 
■  were  restraints  upon  importation,  and  ehcourage- 
ments  to  exportation. 
The  restraints  upon  importation  wereoftwokinds. 
Ffrst,  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  such 
ft*eign  goods  for  home  consumption  as  could  be 
IKoduced  at  home,  from  whatever  country  they 
■Were  imported. 

Secondly,  restraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  aknost  all  kinds,  from  those  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  sup- 
posed to  be  disadvantageous. 

Those  different  restraints  consisted  sometimes 
in  high  duties,  and  sometimes  in  absolute  prohi- 
bitions. 

Exportation  was  encours^d  sometimes  by  draw- 
backs, sometimes  by  bounties,  sometimes  by  ad- 
vantageous treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  states, 
and  sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
distant  countries.  '  ' 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occa- 
sions. Wh<;n  the  home  manufactures  were  subject 
to  any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole  or  a'  part  of 
it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  expor- 
tation ;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty 
were  imported,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometime& 
given  back  upon  such  exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  ibrthe  encouragement  either 
of  some  beginning  manufactures,  or  of  such  aorta 
of  industry  of  other  kinds  as  were  supposed  to  de* 
serve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageoustreatifis  of  commerce,  partic|il»r 
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piivil^es  were  procured  in  some  ftweign  state  for 
the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country,  beyofid 
what  were  granted  to  those  of  other  countries. 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant  coun- 
tries, not  9nty  particularprivileges,but  a  monopoly, 
was  fi-equently  procured  for  the  goods  and  mer- 
chants of  the  country  which  established  them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  Iraportatioa 
above  mentioned,  together  with  these  four  encou- 
ragements to  exportation,  constitute  the  six  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  the  commercial  system  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
any  country,  by  twming  the  balance  of  trade  in  its 
favour.  I  shall  consi  der  each  of  them  in  a  particu- 
lar chapter,  and,  without  taking  much  further 
notice  of  their  supposed  tendency  to  bringmoney 
into  the  country,  I  shall  examine  chiefly  what  are 
likely  to-be  the  effects  of  each  of  them  upon  the 
annual  produce  of  its  industry.  According  as  they 
tend  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  this 
annual  produce,  they  must  evidently  tend  either 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  real  wealth  and  reve- 
nue of  the  country. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  Restraints  upon  the  Importation  from  Foreign 
Countries  of  such  Goods  as  can  be  produced  at  home. 

By  restraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  abso- 
lute prohibitions,  the  importation  of  -  such  goods 
from  foreign  countries  as  can  he  produced  at  home, 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  is  more  or  less 
secured  to  the  domestic  industry  employied  in  ^lo 
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ducing  them.  Th  US  the  prohibition  of  importing  ei- 
ther live  cattle  or  salt  provisions  from  foreign  coun-  ' 
trips,  secures  to  thegraziersofGreatBritain  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  mailcet  for  butcher's  meat.  The 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  Qfcom,  which,  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty,  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
give  a  )ike  advantage  to  the  growers  of  that  commo- 
dity. The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to  the  wool- 
len manufactures.  The  silk  manu&cture,  though 
idtc^ether  employed  upon  foreign  materials,  has 
lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.  The  linen 
manu&Qture  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but  is  mak- 
ii^  great  strides  towards  it.  Many  other  sorts  of 
manu&ctures  haye,  in  the  same  manner,  obtained 
in  Great  Britain,  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly,  ' 
a  monopoly  against  their  countrymen.  The  variety 
of  goods,  of  which  the  importation  into  Great  Bri- 
tain is  prohibited,  either  absolutely,  or  under  cer- 
tain cireumstanceSjgrefUly  exceeds  what  can  easily 
be  suspected  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market  frequent-, 
ly  gives  great  encouragement  to  that  particular  spe- 
cies of  industry  which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently 
turns  towards  that  employment  a  greater  share  of 
both  the  labour  and  stock  of  the  society  than  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
whether  it  tends  either  to  increase  the  general  in- 
dustry of  thesociety,ortogiveit  the  most  advantage- 
ous direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident. 
The  general  industry  of  the  society  never  can 
exceed  what  thA  capital  of  the  society  can  employ. 
As  the  number  of  workmen  th(U  can  be  kept  in  em- 
•     5  * 
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ployment  by  any  particular  person,  must  bear  a 
Certain  proportion  to  his.capital ;  so  the  number  of 
those  that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the 
members  of  a  great  society,  must  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that  society,  and 
never  can  exceed  that  proportion.  Noregufatioa 
of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  Indu*- 
'tfy  in  any  society  beyond  what  its  capital  can 
maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  intoa 
direction  into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have 
gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  arti- 
ficial direction  is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  society,  than  that  into  which  it  would  have 
gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  him- 
self to  find  out  the  most  advantageous  employment 
for  whatever  capital  he  can  command.  It  is  his 
owe  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society, 
which  he  has  in  view.  But  the  study  of  his  own 
advantage  naturally,or  rather  necessarily, leads  him 
to  prefer  that  employment  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  society. 

First,  every  indivi<?ual  endeavours  to  employhis 
capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently 
as  much  as  he  can  in  the  support  of  domestic  in- 
dustry; provided  always  that  he  can  thereby  ob-  ■ 
tain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal  less  than  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

Thus,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every 
wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home 
trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade. 
In  the  home  trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out 
of  his  sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption.     He  can  know  better  the  charac- 
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tcr  and  situation  of  the  persons  ■v^hom  he  trusts ; 
and  if  he  should  happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows 
better  the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  must 
seek  redress.In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,as  it  were,divided  between  two  foreign  ' 
countries,  and  nopartof  it  isevernccessarily  brought 
home,  or  placed  under  his  own  immediate  view  and  . 
command.  The  capital  which  an  Amsterdam  mer-r 
chant  employs  in  carrying  corn  from  Koningsberg  to 
Lisbon,  and  fruit  and  wine  fromLisbon  toKonings- 
bei^,must  generally  be  the  one  half  of  it  atKoninga- 
berg  and  the  other  half  at  Lisbon.  No  part  of  it  need 
ever  come  to  Amsterdam.  The  natural  residence  of 
such  a  merchant  should  either  be  atKoningsberg  or 
Lisbon,  and  it  can  only  be  some  very  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  canmakehimprefcrthe  residence 
of  Amsterdam.  The  uneasiness, however, which  ho- 
feels  at  being  separated  so  far  from  his  capital,  gene- 
rally determines  himtobringpart,  bothof  the  Ko- 
ningsberg goods  which  he  destines  for  the  market  of 
Lisbon,  and  of  the  Lisbon  goods  which  he  destines 
for  that  of  Koningsberg,  to  Amsterdam:  andthough 
this  necessarily  subjects  him  to  a  double  charge  of 
loading  and  imloadingj  as<well  as  to  the  payment  of 
some  duties  and  customs,  yet,for  the  sake  of  having 
some  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own  view 
and  command,he  willingly  submits  to  this  extraor- 
dinary chaise  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  erery 
.country  which  has  any  considerableshareof  thecar- 
ryingtrade,become3  always  the emporiunijor  gene- 
ral market,  for  the  goods  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries whose  trade  it  carries  on.  The  merchant,in  or- 
der to  savcasecond  loading  and  unloading,  endea- 
vours always  to  sell  i n  the  home  market,  as  much  of 
the  ^ods  of  all  those  different  countries  as  he  can ; 
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and  thus,  so  far  as  be  can,  to  convert  his  carrying 
trade  into  aforeign  trade  of  consumption.  A  mer- 
chant, in  the  same  manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  when  he  collects 
goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be  glad,upon 
t^qual  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  sell  as  great  a  part 
of  them  at  home  as  he  can.  He  saves  himself  the 
risk  and  trouble  of  exportation,  when,  so  &r  as  be 
can,  he  thus  converts  his  foreign  trade  ofconsump- 
tion  into  a  home  tmde.  Home  is  in  this  manner 
the  centre,  if  I  may  aay  so,  round  which  the  capi- 
tals of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  con- 
tinually circulating,  and  towards  which  they  are 
always  tending,  though,  by  particular  causes,  they 
may  sometimes  be  driven  off  and  repelled  from  it 
towards  more  distant  employments.  But  a  capital 
employed  in  the  home  trade,  it  has  already  been 
shewn,  necessarily  puts  into  motion'a  greater  quan- 
tity of  domestic  industry,  and  gives  revenue  and 
employment  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  consumption :  and  one  employ- 
ed in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  has  the  same 
luj  vantage  over  an  equal  capital  employedin  the  car- 
Tying  trade.  Upon  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal  pro- 
fits, therefore,  every  individual  naturally  inclines 
to  employ  his  capital  in  the  maniler  ^n  which  it  is 
likely  to  afford  the  greatest  support  to  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  to  give  revenue  and  employment  to  th^ 
greatest  number  of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  ca- 
pital in  the  support  «f  domestic  industry,  necessa- 
rily endeavours  so  to  direct  that  industry,  that  its. 
produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  v«lue. 

VOL,    II.  ■     Q 
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The  produce  of  industry  is  what  itaddsto  the  sub- 
ject or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed.  Iq  pro- 
portion as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great  or  small, 
so  will  hkewise  be  the  prolits  of  the  employer.  But 
it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  profit  that  any  man  employs 
a  capital  in  the  support  of  industry ;  and  he  will  al- 
ways,therefore,endeavaurtoemployitintheaupport 
of  that  industry  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greatest 
quantity  cither  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

Butthe  annual  revenue  of  every  society  i»  always 
precisely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  its  industry,  or  rather,  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  that  exchangeable 
value^  Ab  fvery  individual,  therefore,  endeavours 
as  much  as  he  can,  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the 
support  of  domestic  industry,  ahd  so  to  direct  that' 
industry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  va- 
lue ;  every  individual  necessarily  labours  to  rendw 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  as  great  as  he  can. 
He  generally,indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote  the 
public  interest,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is  promot- 
ing it.  By  preferring  the  suppbrt  of  domestic  to 
that  of  foreign  industry,  he  intends  only  his  own 
security ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such  a 
manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
he  intends  only  his  own  gain ;  and  he  is  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  hand  t» 
promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention. 
Nor  is  it  always  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it 
was  no  part  of  it.  By  pursuing  his  own  interest,he 
frequently  promotes  that  of  tfae  society  more  effec- 
tually than  when  he  really  intends  to  iwomote  it. 
I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by  those  who 
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affected  to  trade  for  the  public  good.  It  is  an  af- 
fectation, indeed,  not  very  common  among  mer- 
chants, and  very  few  words  need  be  employed  in 
dissuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry  which 
his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  indivi- 
dual, it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  situation,  judge 
much  better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do 
^r  him.  The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to 
direct  private  people  In  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  him- 
self with  a  most  unneccssaiy  attention,  but  assume 
an  authority  which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only 
to  no  single  person,  but  to  no  Council  or  senate 
whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be  so  danger- 
ous as  in  the  hand^f  a  man  who  had  folly  and  pre' 
sumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 
To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  parti- 
cular art  or  manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to 
direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must,  in  almost  ell 
cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation. 
If  the  produce  of  domestic  can  be  bought  there  as 
cheap  as  that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is 
evidently  useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally 
be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim  ofevery  prudent  mas- 
ter of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home 
ivhat  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy< 
The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes, 
but  buys  them'  of  the  shoemaker.  The^hoemaker 
doeenotattempttomakehisownclothesjbutemploys 
a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the 
.  ,^q|db  ttjr  tlw  other,but  employs  those  different  arti- 
Q  3 
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ficers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest  to  em- 
ploy their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they 
have  some  advantege  over  their  neighbours,  and  to 
purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  with  the  price  of  ipaft  of  it,  whatever 
else  they  have  occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  pri- 
■  vate  femily,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great 
kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with 
a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make 
it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the 
produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way 
in  which  we  have  some  advantage.  The  general 
industry  of  the  country,  being  always  in  propor- 
tioh  to  the  capital   which  employs  it,  will  not 

■  thereby  be  diminished,  no  more  than  that  of  the 
•above mentioned  artificers  ;  butonly  lefl  to  findoUt 

the  way  .in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  thegreat- 
est  advantage.  It  is  certainly-not  employed  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  thus  directed  to- 
wards an  object  whichit  canbuy  cheaperthan  it  can 
make.  The  value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly 
more  or  less  diminished,  when  it  is  thus  turned 
^  away fromproducingcommodities  cvidentlyof more 
value  than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed 

■  to  produce.  According  to  the  supposition,  that 
commodity  could  be  purchased  from  foreign 
countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home :  it 
could,   therefore,   have   been   purchased  with  a 

-  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  with  a  part  only  Qf  the  price  of  the  commo- 
dities, which  the  irt<fcistry  employed  by  an  equal 
capital  would  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been 
left  to  follow  its  natural  course.  The  industry  of 
the  country,  therefore,  is  thus  turned  away  from  a 
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more  io  a  less  advant^eous  employment ;  and  the.  . 
exch^geable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  instead 
of  being;  increased,  according  to  the  iutentioQ  of 
the  lawgiver,  mast  necessarily  be  diminished  by- 
€very  such  regulation. 

By  means  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  a  parti- 
'  cular  manufacture  may  sometimes  be  acquired 
sooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwise.Mid,  after 
a  certain  time,  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or 
-cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country.  But  though 
the  industry  of  the  society  may  be  thus  carried 
-  with  advantage  into  aparticularcbannelsooncrthan 
it  could  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  sum  total,  either  of  its  industry,  or 
of  its  revenue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  lany  such 
r^ulation.  The  industry  of  the  society  can  aug- 
ment only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments.aud 
its  capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to^what 
can  be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the 
immediate  effect  of  every  such  r^ulation  is  to  di- 
minish its  revenue;  and  what  diminishes  its  reve- 
nue is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  ca- 
pital faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own 
accord,  had  both  capital  and  industry  been  left  to 
find  outtheir  natural. employments. 

Though  for  want  of  such  regulations,  the  society 
should  never  acquire  the  proposed  manufacture,  it 
would  not,  upon  that  account,  'necessarily  be  the 
poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In  ever^ 
period  of  itsduration  its- whole  capital  and  industry 
might  still  have  been  employed,  though  upon  dif- 
ferent objects,  in  the  manner  that  was  most  advan- 
tageous at  the  time,  In  every  period  its  revenue 
might  have  been  the  greatest  which  its  capital  could 
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afford,  and  both  capital  and  tevenue  might  have 
been  auginen ted  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 
The  natural  advant^es  wtnch  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities, 
are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot- walk,  very 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good 
wine  too  can  be  made  ofthem,  at  aboutthirty  times 
the  expence  for  which  at  least  equally  good  can  be 
brought  fromfoTcign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  rea- 
sonable taw  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  fo- 
reign wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of 
claret  and  Bui^undy  in  Scotland  ?    But  if  there 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  turning  towards 
any  employment,  thirty  times  more  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,there  must  be 
an  absurdity,  though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet 
exactly  of  the  same  kind,  in  turning  towards  any 
such  employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three  hun- 
dredth part  moreof  either.  Whether  the  advant^es 
which  one  country  has  over  another  be  natural  or 
acquired,  is  in  this  respect  of  no  consequence.  As 
long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages,  and 
the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  ad- 
vantageous for  the  latter.rather  to  buy  of  the  former 
than  to  make.     It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour, who'ex-. 
erciscs  another  trade,  andyet  they  both  find  itniore 
advantageous  tobuy  of  one  another,  than  to  make 
what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular  trades. 
Mete  ban  ts  and  manu^cturers  are  the  people  who 
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derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  monopoly 
of  the  home  market.  The  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  cattle  and  of  salt  provisions, 
tc^ether  with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  corn, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a 
prohibition,  are  not  near  so  advantageous  to  the 
graziers  and  fermers  of  Great  Britain,  as  other  re- 
gulations of  the  same  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and 
manu&cturers.  Manufactures,  those  of  the  finer 
kind  especially,  are  more  easily  transported  fh>m 
one  country  to  another  than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is 
in  the  fetching  and  carrying  manufactures,  acconl* 
ingly,  that  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In 
manufactures,  a  very  small  advantage  will  enable 
foreigners  to  undersell  our  own  workmen,  even  in 
the  home  market.  It  will  require  a  very  great  one 
to  enable  them  to  do  so  in  the  rude  produce  of  the 
-soil.  If  the  free  importation  of  fore^n  manuiiic- 
tures  were  permitted,  several  of  the  home  manufac- 
tures would  probably  suffer,  and  some  oT  them, 
perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  stock  and  industry  at  present  employed 
in  them  would  be  forced  to  find  out  some  other 
employment.  But  tbefi'eest  importation  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  soil  could  have  no  such  effect  upon 
the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  oattlc,  for  example, 
were  made  ever  so  free,  so  few  could  be  imported, 
that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Britain  could  be 
little  affected  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  commodity  of  which  the  transportation  is 
more  e;spensive  by  sea  than  by  land.  By  land  they 
carry  themselves  to  market.  By  sea,  not  only  tba 
tattle,  bijt  their  food  aijd  their  water  too,  must  be. 
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carried*  at  no  small  expence  and  inconveniency. 
The  short  sea  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  renders  the  importation  oflrish  cattle  more 
easy.  But  though  the  free  importation  of  theui, 
which  was  lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time, 
■were  rendered  perpetual.it  could  have  no  conside- 
rable effect  upon  the  interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great 
Britain.  Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border 

.  upon  the  Irish  sea  are  all  grazing  countries.  Irish 
cHttle  could  never  be  imported  for  their  use,  but 
must  be  drove  through  those  very  extensive  coun- 
tries,at  no  small  expence  and  inconveniency,  before 

,  they  could  arrive  at  their  proper  market.  Fat  cattle 
could  not  be  drove  so  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore, 
onlycould  be  imported ;  and  such  importation  could 
interfere  not  with  the  interestof  the  feeding  orfat- 
tening  countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of 
lean  cattle,it  would  rathecbeadvantageous,but  with 
that  of  the  breeding  countries  only.  The  small  num- 
bcr  of  Irish  cattle  imported  since  theirlmportation 
was  permitted,  together- with  the  good  price  at 
which  lean  cattle  still  continue  to  sell,  seem  to  de- 
monstrate, that  even  the  breeding  countries  of 
Great  Britain  are  never  likely, to  be  mo'ch affected 
by  the  free  importation  oflrish  cattle.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Ireland,indeed,are  said  to  have  some- 
times opposed  with  violence  the  exportation  of 
their  cattle.  But  if  the  exporters  had  found  any 
great  advantage  in  continuing  the  trade,  they  could 
easily,  when  the  law  was  oa  their  side,  have  con- 

.    (^u^red  this  mobbish  opposition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  besides,  must 
always  be  highly  improved,whereas  breeding  coun- 
tries are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high  price  of 
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lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  yalueofuncultiTated 
laod,  is  like  a  bounty  against  improvement.  Toany 
country  which  was  highly  improved  throughout,  it 
wouJd  be  more  advantageous  to  import  its  leaa' 
cattlethau  tobreed  them.  The  province  of  Holland, 
accordingly,  is  said  to  follow  this  maxim  at  pre- 
sent. The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Northumberland,  indeed,  are  countries  not  capable 
of  much  improvement,  and  seem  destin^  by  Na- 
ture to  be  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Bntain. 
The  freest  importation  oS  foreign  cattle  could  have 
no  other  efiect  than  to  hinder  those  breeding  coun- 
tries from  taking  advantage  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation and  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
from  raising  their -price  to  an  exorbitant  h^ht,' 
and  from  laying  a  real  tax  upon  all  the  more  im- 
proved and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.- 

The  freest  importation  of  salt  provisions,  in  the 
same  maimer,could  have  as  little  effect  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of  live 
cattle.  Salt  provisions  are  not  only  a  very  bulky 
commodity,  but,  when  compared  with  fresh  meat, 
they  are  a  commodity  both  of  worse  quality ,and,  as 
they  cost  more  labour  and  expence,  of  higher  price. 
They  could  never,therefore,  come  into  competition 
with  the  fresh  meat,thoUgh  they  might  with  the  salt 
provisions  of  the  country.  They  might  be  used  for 
victualling  shi  ps  for  distant  voyages,  and  such  like 
uses,but  could  never  make  any  considerable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people.  The  small  quMitity  of  salt 
provisions  imported  from  Ireland,  since  their  im- 
portation was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  oqr  graziers  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price  of  butch- 
er's meat  has  ever  been  sensibly  affected  by  it. 
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Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  could 
very'llttle  affect  the  intetiest  of  the  fanners  of  Great 
Britain.  Com  is  a  much  more  bulky  commodity 
than  butchers'  meat.  A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny 
is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butchers*  meat  at  fourpence. 
The  small  quantity  of  foreign  com  imported  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  may  satisfy  our 
ferracrs,  that  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  freest  importation.  The  average  quantity  im- 
ported, one  year  with  another,  aOiounts  only,  ac- 
cording to  the-vcry  well  informed  author  of  the 
Tracts  upon  the  Corn  Trade,  to  93,798  quarters  of 
all  sorts  of  grain, and  does  not  exceed  the  fivehun- 
drcdth  and  seventy-one  part  of  the  annual  eon- 
sumption.  Rut  as  the  bounty  upon  com  occasions 
a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty,  so  it  must, 
«f  ccnisDqueDce,  occasion  a  greater  importation  in 
years  of  scarcity,  than  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage 
would  otherwise  take  place.  By  means  of  it,  the 
plenty  of  (me  yeardoes  not  compensate  the  scarcity 
of  another,  aiid  as  the  average  quantity  exported  is 
necessarily  augmented  by  it,so  must  likewise,  in  the 
actual  state  of  tiUf^e.the  average  quantity  imported. 
If  there  ^were  no  bounty,  as  less  com  would  be  ex- 
ported, so  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with  another, 
less  would  be  imported  than  at  present.  The  corn- 
merchants,  the  fetchers  and  carfiers.of  com  between 
Great  Britainand  foreign  countries, would  havemuch 
less  employment,  and  might  suffet  considerably ; 
'  brut  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  suffer 
very  little.  It  is  in  the  com-merchants,accordinglyi 
riithcr  than  in  the  country  gentlemen  and  formers, 
that  I  have  observed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 
renewal  and  continuation  of  the  bounty. 
Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great, 
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hoiioiir,of  all  people,the  least  subject  to  the  wretch- 
ed spirit  of  monopoly.     The  undertaker  of  a  great.    ' 
manufactory  is  sometimes  alarmed,  if  another  work 
of  the  same  kind  is  established  within  twenty  miles 
of  him.  The  Dutch  undertaker  of  the;  woollen  muiu- 
facture  at  Abbeville  stipulated,  that  no  work  of  the 
same  kindshouldbeestablished  within  thirty  leagues 
ofthatcity.  Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  oa  the 
contrary,  are  generally  disposed  rather  to  promote, 
than  to  obstruct,  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  neighbours'  forms  and  estates.    They  have' 
no  secrets,  such  as  those  of  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
fecturers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond  of  communi- 
cating to  their  neighbours,  and  of  extending,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  new  practice  which  they  have  found  to 
be  advantageous.  Pius  Qttutu$,  says  old  Cato,  »ia- 
bilimmustiue,  minimeque  itmdiostu ;  mimmeque  nude 
cogitantesvunt,  quiineo  studio  oecupatismtt.  Coun- 
try gentlemen  and  formers,  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  combine  as 
merchants  and  manufocturers,  who,  being  collected 
into  towns,   and  accustomed  to  that  exclusive 
corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain,  against  all  their  countrymen, 
the  same  exclusive  privilege  which  they  generally 
possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
towns.     They  accordingly  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  inventors  of  those  restraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  which  secure  to  them 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.     Itwas  pro- 
bably in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put  themselves 
upon  a  level  with  those  who,  they  found,  were 
disposed  to  oppress  them,  that  the  country  gen- 
tlemcn  and  formers  of  Great  Britain  so  far  forgot 
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tbe  generosi.ty  which  is  natural  to  their  station,  as  to 
denwnd.the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  their 
countrymen  with  com  and  butchers'  meat.  They  did 
not,  perhaps,  take  time  to  consider,  how  much  less 
their  interest  could  be  affected  by  the  trecdom  of 
-  trade,  than  that  of  die  people  whose  example  they 
foUowed. 

To  (nohibit,  by  a  perpetual  law,  the  importation 
(^  foreign  com  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enact,  that 
the  pt^mlation  and  industry  of  the  country  shall,  at 
DO  time,  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its  own 
soil  can  lAaintain. 

There  seem,  however,  to  he  two  cases,  iii  which 
if  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  bur- 
den upon  foreigi),  for  the  encouragement  (^domes- 
tic, industry.  ■ 

Tbe  first  is,  whensom^particularsortofindustry 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping. 
The  act  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly 
endeavours  to  give  the  sailors  and  shippingof  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own 
country,  in  some  cases,  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
and  in  others,  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping 
of  foreign  countries.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal dispositions  of  this  act. , 

First,  All  ships,  of  which  the  owners^  masters^, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  not  British 
subjects,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  Ekitish  settle- 
ments and  plantations,  or  from  being  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
Secondly,   A  great  variety  «f  the  most  bulky 
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•Tticles  of  importation  eaa  be  brought  into  Great 
Britain  only,  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above  de^ 
icribed,  or  in  shipscrf'tbe  country  where  those  goods 
are  producecil,  and  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  of  that  particular 
country;  and  when  imported  even  inships  of  this 
latter  kind,  they  are  subject  to  double  aliens'  duty. 
If  imported  in  ships  of  any  other  country,  the  pe- 
nalty is  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  When  this  act 
was  made,  the  Dutch  were,  what  they  still  are,  the 
great  carriers  of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation 
they  were  entirely  excluded  from  being  the  catiieis 
to  Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods 
of  any  other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  A  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  arti- 
cles of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being  im- 
port^, even  in  British  ships,  from  my  countrybut 
that  in  which  they  are  produced,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  ship  and  cargo.  This  regulation,  too,  was 
probably  intended  against  tfae  Dutch.  H<^land 
was  then,  as  now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  Eu- 
ropean goods,  and  by  this  regulation,  British  ships 
were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods, 
of  any  other  European  country. 

Fourthly,  Salt  fish  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whale 
bone,oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on 
board  British  vessels,  when  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain,a^esubjectedtodoubleahens'du^^.TheDutch, 
e&  they  are  still  the  principal,  were  then  tfae  only, 
fishers  in  Europe  that  attempted  to  supply  foreign 
nations  with  fish.  By  this  regulation,  a  very  heavy 
burden  was  laid  upon  their  supplying  Great  Britain. 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the 
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most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.  It  had  begun  diiriog  the  government  of  the 
loQg  parliament,  which  first  framed  >this  act,  and  if 
broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that 
of  the  protector  and  bf  Charles  11.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  some  of  the  reguIatiMis  of  this 
fomous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  ani- 
mosity. They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they  bad 
all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
National  animosity,  at  that  particular  time,  aimed 
at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate 
Tvisdom  would  have  recommended,  thedimioutioa 
of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England. 

The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce^  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
can  arise  from  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation,  in  its 
commercial  relations  to  fbreign  nations,  is,  like 
that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different 
people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap,  and 
to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  most 
likely  to  buy  cheap,  when,  by  the  most  perfect  ' 
freedom  of  trade,  it  encourages  all  nations  to 
bring  to  it  t\\e  goods  which  it  has  occasion  to 
purchase;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  will  be 
moat  likely  to  sell  dear,  when  its  markets  are 
thus  filled  .with  the  greatest  number  of  buyers. 
The  act  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  British  industry.  £ven  the  ancient  aliens' 
duty,  which  used  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported 
as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several  subsequent 
acts,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
articles  of  exportation.     But  if  foreigners,  either  by 
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piohibitioDS  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from 
coming  tosell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come 
to  buy;  because,  coming  without  a  cai^,  they 
must  lose  the  freight  from  their  own  countiy  to 
Great  Britain.  By  diminishing  the  number  of  sel- 
lers, therefbre,we  necessarily  diminishthat  of  buy- 
ers ;  and  arethuslikely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 
dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there 
was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence, 
however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opu- 
lence, the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest 
of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  is,  when 
some  tax  is  imposed  at  home  upon  the  produce  of 
the  latter.  In  this  case,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
an  equal  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  like  pro- 
'duce  of  the  former.  This  would  not  give  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market  to  domestic  industry, 
fior  turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  grea- 
ter share  ofthestock  and  labour  of  the  country,  than 
what  would  naturally  go  to  it.  It  would  only  hin- 
deranypart  of  what  would  naturally  go  to  it  from 
beingtumedawayby  the  tax  into  a  less  natural  di- 
rection, and  would  leave  the  competition  between 
foreign  and  domestic  industry,  after  the  tax,  as  near- 
ly as  possible  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  it. 
InGreat  Brit«n,when  any  such  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  is  usual  at  the. 
same  time,  in  order  tostop  thcclamorous  complaints 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  they  will 
be  undersold  at  home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  du^' 
upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  goods  of  the 
same  kind. 
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This  second  UmitatioD  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
according  to  some  people,  should,  upon  most  oc- 
casions, be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the  pre- 
cise foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into 
competition  withthose  whiclr  had  .been  taxed  at 
home.  When  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  tax- 
ed inany  country,  itbecomes  proper,  they  pretend, 
to  tax  not  only  the  like  necessaries  of  life  imported 
ftom  other  countries,  but  all  sorts  of  forei^  goods 
whichcan^xime  into  competition  with  any  thing  that 
is  the  produce  of  domestic  industry.  Subsistence, 
theysay,  becomes  necessarily  dearer  in  consequence 
of  such  taxes;  and  the  price  of  labour  must  always 
rise  with  the  price  of  the  laboucer's  subsistence. 
Every  commodity,  therefiare,  which  is  the  produce 
of  domestic  industry,  though  not  immediately  tax- 
ed itself,  becomes  dearer  in  consequence  of  such 
taxes,  because  the  labour  which  produces  it  be- 
comes so.  Such  taxes,  therefore,  are  really  equiva- 
lent, they  say,  to  a  tax  upon  every  particular  com- 
modity produced  at  home.  Inordevtoputdomcstic 
upon  the  same  footing  with  foreign  industry,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  necessary,  they  think,  to  lay  some 
duty  upon  every  foreign  commodity,  equ^l  to  this 
.  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  home  commodities 
with  which  it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  those  in  Great  Britain  upon  soap,  salt,  leather, 
candies,  &c.  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
and  consequently  that  of  all  other  commodities,  I 
shall  consider  hereafter,  ^hen  I  come  to  treat  of 
taxes.  Supposing,  however,  in  the  meantime,  that 
they  have  thiseffect,  and  they  have  it  undoubtedly, 
this  general  enhancement  of  the  price  ofall  cbnlmo- 
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dities,in  consequence  of  that  labour,  is  a  case  which 
differsinthe  two  followingrespecta  from  thatofapar- 
ticuIarcommodity,ofwhich  the  price  was  enhanced 
by  a  particular  tax  immediately  imposed  upon  it. 

First,  It  might  always  be  known  with  great  ex- 
actness, how  far  theprice  of  siichacommodity  could 
be  enhanced  by  such  a  tax :  but  how  for  the  general 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might  affect 
that  of  every  different  commodity  about  which 
labour  was  employed,  could  never  be  known  with 
any  tolerable  exactness.  It  would  be  impossible, 
therefore,  to  proportion,  with  any  tolerable  exact- 
ness, the  tax  upon  every  foreign,  to  this  enhdnce- 
ment  of  the  price  of  every  home,  commodity. 

Secondly,  Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Pro- 
visions are  thereby  rendered  dearer,in  the  samcman- 
ner  as  if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  ex- 
pence-  to  raise  them.  As  in  the  natural  scarcity 
arising  from  soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ■ 
direct  the  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
employ  theircapitals  and  industry,  so  it  is  likewise 
in  the  artificial  scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes.  To 
be  left  to  accommodate,  as  well  as  they  could,  their 
industry  to  their  situation,  and  to  find  out  those 
employments,  in  which,  notwithstanding  their  un- 
favourable circumstances,  they  might  have  some 
Advantage  either  in  the  homeorin  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, is  what,  in  both  cases,  would  evidently  be  most 
for  their  advantage.  .  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon  them, 
because  they  are  already  over-burdened  with  taxes, 
and, because  they  alreadypay  too  dearforthe  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  make  them  likewise  pay  too  deaf 
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for  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  absurd  way  of  making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  certain 
height,  we  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens  ;  and  yet  it 
isin theriehestandmost industriouscountries that  ' 
they  have  been  most  generally  imposed.  Noother 
countries  could  support  so  great  a  disorder.  As  the 
strongest  bodies  only  can  live  and  enjoy  health, 
under  an  unwholesome  regimen ;  so  the  nations 
only,  that  in  every  sort  of  industry  have  the  great- 
est natural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  subsist 
and  prosper  under  such  taxes.  Holland  is  the  coun- 
try  inEuropein  which  they  aboundmost,afld  which, 
&om  peculiar  circumstances,  continues  to  prosper, ' 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  most  absurdly 
supposed,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cases,  in  which  it  will  generally 
t(ead%'antageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign, 
'  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry  ;  so 
there  areJiwo  others,  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be 
a  matter  of  dehberatton,  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  pro- 
per tocontinue  the  free  importation  of  certainforeign 
goods ;  and  in  the  other,  how  for,  or  in  what  manner, 
it  may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free  importation, 
after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted. 

The  ^asc  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
ofdeliberationhowfar  itis  proper  to  continue  the 
free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  is,  when 
some  foreign  nation  restrains,  by  high  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions, the  importationof  someof  ouriiTtanitfac- 
tures  into  their  country.  Revenge  in  this  caSenatu,- 
-  rally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should  impose 
ihQ>Uke  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  importa- 
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tion  of  someorall  of  their  manufactures  into  ours. 
Nations,  accordingly,  seldom  faii  to  retaliate  in  this 
manner.  The  French  have  been  particularly  for- 
ward to  favour  their  own  manufactures,  by  restrain- 
ing the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  as  could 
come  into  competition  with  ihem.  In  this  consisted 
'-agreat  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Colbert,  who,"  not- 
withstanding  his  great  abilities,  seems  in  this  case 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  sophistry  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  who  are  always  demand- 
ing a  monopoly  against  their  countrymen..  It  is  at 
present  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
France,  that  his  operation's  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  njirnster,  by 
the  tarif  of  1667,  imposed  very  high  duties  upon  a 
great  number  of  foreign  manufactures.  -Upon  his 
refusing  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
they,  in  1671,  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  - 
wines,  brandies,  and  manufactures  of  France.  The 
war  of  1672  seems  tohavebeeq  in  part  occasioned 
by  thiscommerciat  dispute.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen 
put  an  end  to  it,  in  1678,  by  moderating  some  of 
those  duties  in  fiivour  of  the  Dutch,  who,  i^i  con- 
sequence, took  off  their  prohibition.  It  was  about 
the  same  time,  that  the  French  and  EngUsh  began 
mutually  to  oppifess  each  other's  industry,  by  the 
like  duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however,  seem  to  have  set  the  first  example.  The 
si$irit  of  hostihty,  which  has  subsisted  between  the 
two  nt^tions  ever  since,  has  hitherto  hindered  them 
from  being  moderated  on  either  side.  In  169/5  the 
English  prohibited  the  importation  of  bonc-lace, 
the  manufacture  of  Flanders.  The  governrtient  of 
that  country,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of 
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Spain,  prohibited  in  return  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish wooilens.     In  1700,  the  prohibition  of  import- 
irg  bone-lace  into  England  was  taken  oflFjUpon  con- 
dition that  the  importation  of  English  woollens  into 
Flandersshouidbeputonthe  same  footing  as  before. 
There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this 
kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions 
'  complained  of.     The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market,  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the 
trajisitory  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during 
■     a  short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.     To  judge 
whether  such  retaliations   are  likely  to  produce 
such  an  effecl,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  so  much 
to  the  science  of  a  legislator,  whose  deliberations 
ought  to  be  governed  by  general  principles,  which 
are  always  the  same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidious 
and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or 
politician,  whose  councils  are  directed  by  the  mo- 
mentary fluctuations  of  affairs.     When  there  is  no 
probability  that  any  such  appeal  can  be  procured, 
it  seems  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the  injury 
done  to  certain  classes  of  our  people,  to  do  ano- 
ther injury  ourselves,  not  only  to  those  classes,  but 
to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  them;    When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  some  manufacture  of  ours,  we 
generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  same,  for  that  atone- 
would  seldom  affect  them  considerably,  but  some 
other  manufacture  of  theirs.     This  may  no  doubt 
give  encouragement  to  some  particular  class  of 
workmen   among-  oureelves,   and,  by  excluding 
Boriie  of  their  rivals,  may  enable  them  to  raise  their 
price  in  the  home  market.    Those  workmen,  how- 
ever, who  suffered  by  our  neighbours'  prohibi- 
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tion,  will  not  be, benefited  by  ours.  On  the  con- 
trary, they,  and  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  our 
citizens,  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than 
before  for  certain  goods.  Every  «uch  law,  there- 
fore, imposes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country, 
not  in  favour  of  that  particular  class  of  workmen 
who  were  injured  by  our  neighbours' prohibitions,  ' 
but  of  some  other  class. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  dcUberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is 
proper  to  restore  the-free  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  an:er  it  b^is  been  for  some  time  interrupted,i3, 
when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of  high 
<Juties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods.which 
can  come  into  competition  with  them,  have  been  so 
far  extended  as  toemploy  a  great  multitudcof  hands. 
Humanity  may,in  this  case,require  that  the  freedom 
of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by  slow  grada- 
tions, and  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  and  circum- 
spection. Were  those  high  duties  and  prohibitions 
taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast  into  the  home 
market,  as  to  deprive,  all  at  once,  many  thousands 
of  our  people  of  their  ordinary  employment  and 
means  of  subsistence.  The  disorder  which  this 
would  occasion  might,  no  doubt,  be  very  consi- 
derable. It  would  in  all  probability,  however,  be 
much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined,  for  the  two 
following  reasons. — 

First,  all  those  manufiictures  of  which  any  part 
is  commonly  exported  tp  other  European  countries 
without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little  affected  by 
the  freest  importation  of  fore^n  goods.  Such  manu- 
factures must  be  sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other 
foreign  goods  of  the  same  quaUty  and  kind,  and 
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consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  at  home.  They 
would  still,  therefore,  keep  possession  of  the  home 
market,  and  though  a  capricious  m^n  of  fashion 
might  sometimes  prefer  foreign  war^,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper '  and  better 
goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  at  home, 
this  folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend 
to  so  few,  that  it  could  make  no  sensible  impression' 
upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people.  But  - 
a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of  our 
woollen  manufacture,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of 
our  hard-ware,  are  anniiaUy  exported  to  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  without  any  bounty,  and  these  . 
are  the  manufactures  which  employ  the  greatest 
number  of  hands.  The  silk,  perhaps,  is  the  manu- 
fecture  which  would  suifer  the  most  by  this  free- 
dom of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen,  though  the 
latter  much  less  than  the  former. 

Secondly,  Though  a  great  number  of  people 
■ehould,  by  thus  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade,  be 
thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary- employ, 
ment  and  common  method  of  subsistence,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be 
,  deprived  ejther  of  empioyment  or  subsistence.  By 
the  reduction  of  the  army  apd  navy  at  tbe  end  of 
the  late  w^r,  more  than  100,000  soldiers  and  sea- 
inen,  a  niiraber  equa^  to  what  is  employed  in  the 
greatest  manufactures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out 
of  their  ordinary  employment;  but  though  they  no 
doubt  suffered  some  inconveniency,  they  were  not 
thereby  deprived  of  all  employment  and  subsistence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  seamen,  it  is  probable,  gra- 
dually betook  themselves  to  the  nicrchant-service 
fts  they  coyld  find  occasion,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
both  they  and  the  aoldjers  vpere  absorbed  in  the  grea  t 
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maSsof  the  people,  and  employed  in  agreat  variety 
of  occupations.  Not  only  no  great  convulsion,  but 
no  sensible  disorder,  arose  from  so  great  a  change 
in  the  situation  of  more  than  100,006  men,  all  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  arms,  and  many  of  them  to 
rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants  was 
scarce  anywhere  sensibly  increased  by  it ;  even  the 
wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any 
occupation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam,  ex- 
cept in  that  of  seamen  in  the  inerchant  service. 
But  if  we  compare  together  the' habits  of  a  soldier 
and  of  any  sort  of  manufacturer,  we  shall  find  that 
those  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  so  much  to  disqua- 
lify him  from  being  employed  in  a  new  trade,  as 
those  of  the  fornier  from  being  employed  in  any. 
The  manufacturer  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  his  subsistence  from  his  labour  only  ;  the  ~ 
soldier  to  ^xpect  it  from  his  pay.  Application  and 
industry  have  been  familiar  to  the  one  :  idleness 
and  dissipation  to  the  other.  But  it  is  surely  much 
easier  to  change  the  direction  of  industry  from  one 
sort  of  labour  to  another^  than  to  turn  idleness  and 
dissipation  to  any.  To  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
factures, besides,  it  has  already  been  observed, there" 
w«  other  collateral  manufactures  of  so  similar  a 
nature,  that  a  workman  can  easily  transfer  his  in- 
dustry from  one  of  them  to  another.  The  greater 
part  of  such  workmen,  too,  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed'in  country  labour.  The  stock  which  em- 
ployed them  in  a  particular  manufacture  before, 
will  still  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an  equal, 
number  of  people  in  some  other  way.-  The  ca- 
pital of  the  country  remaining  the  same,  the  de- 
mand for  labour  will  likewise  be  the  same,  or  very 
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nearly  the  same,  though  it  may  be  exerted  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  for  diiferent  occupations.  Sol- 
diers andseamen,indeed,when  discharged  from  the 
king's  service  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  any  trade 
within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land. Let  the  same  natural  liberty  of  exercising 
.  what  species  of  industry  they  please,  be  restored  to 
■  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
soldiers  and  seamen  ;  that  is,  break  down  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  corporations,  and  repeal  the 
statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which  are  really 
encroachments  upon  naturalliberty,  and  add  to 
those  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  settlements,  so  that 
a  pOQr  workman,when  thrown  out  of  employment, 
either  in 'one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  seek  for  it 
in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the 
fear  either  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal ;  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  suffer 
much  more  from  the  occasional  disbanding  some 
particular  classes  of  manufacturers,  than  from  that 
of  the  soldiers.  Our  manufacturers  have  no  doubt  - 
great  merit  with  their  countr}',but  they  cannot  have 
more  than  those  who  defend  it  with  their  blood, 
nor  deserve  to  be  treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trad* 
should  ever  be  entirely  restored  in  Great  Britain,  is 
m  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia 
should  ever  be  established  in  it.  Not  only  the  pre- 
judices of  thepublicjbut  what  is  much  more  uncon- 
querable, the  private  interests  of  many  individuals, 
itresistibly  oppose  it.  Were  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  oppose,  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimitj-,  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which 
master  manufactures  set  themselves  against  every 
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law  tliatis  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
rivals  in  the  home  market;  were  thefonner  to  ani- 
mate their  soldters,in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
inflame  their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and' 
eutrage  the  proposers  of  any  such  regulation  ;  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  dangerous 
as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  dimini3h,in  any 
respectjthe  monopoly  which  our  manufactares  have  . 
obtained  against  us.  This  monopoly  has  so  much 
increased  the  number  of  some  particular  tribes  of 
them,  that,  Uke  an  overgrown  standing  army,  they 
have  becbme  formidable  to  the  government,  and, 
upon  many  occasions,  intimidate  the  legislature. 
The  member  of  parliament  who  supports  every 
proposal  foi;  strengthenipg  this  monopoly,  is  sure  * 
to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  understanding 
trade,  but  great  popularity  ^d  influence  with  an 
order  of  men  whose  numbers  and  wealth  render 
them  of  great  importance.  If  heopposes  them,  on 
the  contrary,  and  still  more,  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  most 
acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor 
the  greatest  public  services,  can  protect  him  from 
the  most  infamous  abuse  and  detraction,  from  per- 
sonal insults,  nor  sometimes  from  real  danger,  aris- 
ing from  the  insolent  outrage  of  furious  and  dis- 
appointed monopolists. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture,  who, by 
the  home  markets  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt  suffer  very  con- 
siderably. That  part  ofhis  capital' which  had  usu- 
ally been  employed  in  purchasing  materials,  and  in 
paying  his  workmen,  might,  without  much  diffi- 
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culty,  perhaps,  ^nd  another  employment.  But  that 
part  of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhouses,  and  in 
the  instruments  of  trade,  could  scarce  be  disposed 
of  without  considerable  loss.  The  equitable  regard, 
therefore,  to  his  interest,  requires  that  changes  rff 
this  kind  6houl<{never  be  introduced  suddenly,  but 
slowly,  gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning. 
The  legislature,  were  it  possible  that  its  delibera- 
tions could  be  always  directed,  not  by  the  clamo- 
rous importunity  of  partial  interest8,but  by  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  general  good,  ought,  upon  this 
very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful, 
neither  to  estublish  any  new  monopolies  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  extend  further  those  which  »re  already 

.  established.  £very  such  regulation  introduces 
some  degree  of  real  disorder  into  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  which  it  will  be  difficult  afterwards  to 
cure  without  occasiohing  another  disorder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes  upon 

,  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  not  to 
prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raise  a  revenue 
for  government,  I  shall  consider  hereafter  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  imposed  with  a  view 
to  prevent,  or  even  to  diminish  importation,  are 
evidently  as  destructive  of  the  revenue  of  the  cus- 
toms as  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 
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0/ the  extraordinarif  Restraints  upon4ke  Importation 
ofGouds,  of  almost  alt  Kinds,  from  those  Countries 
with  which  the  Balance  is  supposed  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous. 

PART  I. 

Of  the  Unreasonableness  of  those  Restraints,  even 
upon  the  Principles  of  the  commercial  System. 

To  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  of  almost  all  kinds,  from  tbose 
particular  countries  withwhich  the  balance  of  trade 
,  issupposed  tobediaadvantageousjisthesecondex- 
pedicntby  which  the  cemmercialsystem  proposes  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus  in 
Great  Britain,  Silesia  lawns  may  be  imported  kx 
home  consumption,  upon  paying  certain  duties.  But 
French  cambrics  and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, except  into  the  portofLondon,  there  to  be 
warehoused  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are 
imposed  upon  the  wines  of  Francethan  upon  those 
of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  By 
what  is  called  the  impost  IGSS,  adutyof  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  rate  or  value  was  laid  upon 
all  French  goods;  while  the  goods  of  other  nations 
werCjthe  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to  much 
lighterduties,  seldom  exceeding  five  per  cent.  The  ' 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  and  vinegar  of  France,  were  in- 
deed excepted ;  those  commodities  being  subjected 
toother  heavy  duties,  eitherbyotherlaws,orbypaf« 
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ticular  clauses  of  the  same  law.     In  1696,  a  second, 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  first  not  having 
been  thought  a  sufficient  discouragement,  was  im- 
posed upon  ail  French  goods,  except  brandy  ;  to- 
gether with  a  new  duty  of  five-and-twenty  pound 
upon  the  tonof  French  wine,and  another  of  fifteen 
pounds  upon  the  ton  ofFrench  vinegar.  Frenchgoods 
have  never  been  omitted  in  anyofthose  general  sub- 
-  sidles,  or  duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  goods 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates.     If  we  count  the 
one  third  and  two  third  subsidies  as  making  a  com- 
plete subsidy  between  them,  there  have  been  five 
of  these  genera!  subsidies ;  so  that,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  war,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  France,  were  liable:     But  upon 
the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  duties  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  prohibition.  The  French,  in  their  turn, 
have,  I  believe,treated  our  goods  and  manufactures 
just  as  hardly;  though  lam  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  particular  hardships  which    they    have 
imposed    upon    them.     Those    mutual    restraints 
have  put  an  end  to  almost  ail  fair  commerce  bet  ween 
the  two  nations  ;  and  smugglers  are  now  the  prin- 
cipal importers,  either  of  British  goods  into  France, 
or  of  French  goods  into  Great  Britain.    The  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  been  examining,  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  took   their  origin  lirom  private    in- 
terest and  the  spiritof monopoly  ;  those  which  I  am 
going  to  examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice 
and  animosity.     They  are,   accordingly,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  still  more  unreasonable.     They 
i> 
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are  so,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
system. 

Firstjthough  it  were  certain  that  in  the  case  of  a 
free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for  exam- 
ple, the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  France,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  such  a  trade  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  England,  or  that  the  general 
balance  of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned 

.  more  against  it.  If  the  wines  of  France  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  or  its  linens 

-  than  those  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advanta- 
geous for  Great  Britain  to  purchase  both  the  wine 

'  and  the  foreign  linen  which  it  had  occasion  for  of 
France,  than  of  Portugal  and  Germany.  Though 
the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from  France 
would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of 
thewhole  annual  importations  wouldbediminished, 
in  proportion  as  the  French goodsof the samequa- 
lity  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the  other  two  coun- 
tries. This  would  be  the  case,  even  upon  thcsup- 
position  that  the  whole  French  goods  imported 
were  to  be  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  secondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  sold 
with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return,  equal 
in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole 
F'rench  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  beea 
said  of  the  East-India  trade,  might  possibly  be  true 
of  the  French;  that  though  the  greater  part  of  East 
India  goods  were  bought  with  gold  and  silver,  the 
re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  to  bther  countries, 
bnjught  back  more  gold  and  silver  to  that  which 
carried  on  t'he  trade,than  the  prime  cost  of  thewhoie 
amounted  to.  One  of  the  most  important  branchea 
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of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  present,  consists  in  the  car-  ' 
ri^  of  Frenchgoods  to  other  European  countries. 
Some  pact  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great 
Britain,  is  clandestinely  imported  from  Holland  and 
Zealand.^If  there  was  either  a  free  trade  between 
France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods  could  be 
imported  upon  paying  only  the  same  duties  as  those 
of  other  European  nations,  to  be  d^wn  back  upon 
exportation,  England  might  "have  some  share  of  a 
trade  which  is  found  so  advantageous  to  Holland. 
Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  aide  what  is 
called  the  balance  between  any  two  countries  lies, 
or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  value. 
National  prejudice  and  animosity,prompted  always 
by  the  private  interest  of  particular  traders,  are  the 
principles  which  generally  direct  our  judgment 
upon  all  questions  concerning  it.  There  are. two 
criterions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been 
appealed  to  upon  such  occasions,the  custom-house 
books  and thecourse of exchange.Thecustom-house 
books,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the 
inaf:curacy  of  the  valuation,  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.  The  course  of 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so. 
,  When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  such  as 
J^odon  and  Paris,i9  ^  par,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that 
the  (lebts  due  from  London  tp  Parisare  compensated 
by  those  due  fromParis  to  London.  Onthecontrary, 
when  a  premiuQi  is  paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon 
Paris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts  due  from 
London  to  Paris  are  not  compensated  by  those  due 
from  Paris  to  Lomloii,  but  that  a  balance  in  money 
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must  be  sent  out  from  the  latter  place;  for  the  risk, 
trouble,  and  cxpence,  of  exporting  which,  the  pre- 
mium is  both  demanded  and  giveo.  But  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  debt  and  credit  between  those  two 
cities  must  necessaiily  be  regulated,  itis  said^y  the 
^  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
When  neither  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a 
greater  amount  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the 
debts  and  credits  of  e^:h  may  compensate  one  ano- 
ther. ;  But  when  one  of  them  imports  from  the 
other  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports  to  that  other, 
.  theformernecessarily becomesindebtedto  the  latter 
in  a  greater  sum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted 
to  it :  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  compen- 
sate one  another,  and  money  must  be  sent  out  from 
that  place  of  which  the  debts  over-balance  the  ere-  ' 
dits.  The  ordinary  course  of  exchange,  therefore, 
being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and 
'  credit  between  two  places,  must  likewise  be  an  in- 
dication of  the  ordinary  course  of  their  exports  and 
imports,  as  these  necessarily  r^ulate  that  state. 

But  though  tbcordinary  course  of  exchange  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  asufficientindicationoftheordinary 
state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any  two  places,  it 
would  not  frOm  thence  follow,  that  the  balance  of 
trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place  which  had  the  ordi- 
nary stateof  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordi- 
nary state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any  twoplaces 
is  not  always  entirely  regulated  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but  is 
of^en  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either 
with  many  other  places.  If  it  is  usual,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the 
goods  T^^hich  they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dan  ti!ic,Riga, 
&c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinaiy  state  of 
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debt  and  credit  between  England  and  Holland  will 
not  be  tegulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  dealings  of  those  t\vo  countries  with  one 
another,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  deal- 
ings in  England  with  those  other  places.  England 
may  be  obliged  to  send  out  every  year  money  to 
Holland,  though  its  annual  exports  to  that  coun- 
try may  exceed  very  much  the  annual  value  of  its 
imports  from  thence,  and  though  what  is  called 
the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very  much  in  favour 
of  England. 

In  the  way,beside3,in  which  the  par  of  exchange 
has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary  course  of 
exehitnge  can  afford  nosufficient  indication  that  the 
ordinary  state  ofdebt  and  credit  is  in  favour  of  that 
country  which  seems  to  have,  or  which  is  supposed 
to  have,  the  ordinary  course  t>f  exchange  in  its  fa- 
vour :  or,  in  other  words,  the  real  exchange  may  be, 
and  jn  fact  often  is,  so  very  different  from  the  com- 
puted one,  that,  from  the  course  of  the  latter,  no 
certain  conclusion  can,  upon  many  occasionsj  be 
drawn  concerning  that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  standard  of  the  English 
mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver, 
you  receive  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
in  France,  containing,  according  to-the  standard  of 
the  French  mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  silver,  exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par  between 
England  and  France.  When  you  pay  more,  you 
are  -supposed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is 
said  to  be  against  England, and  in  &vourofFrancc. 
When  you  pay  less,  you  are  supposed  to  get  a  pre- 
mium, and  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  France, 
and  in  fevour  of  England. 
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But,  Hrst,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  current  money  of  different  countries  by  the 
standard  of  tlieir  respective  mints.  In  some  it  is 
more,  in  others  it  is  less  worn,  dipt,  and  otherwise 
d^enerated  from  that  standard.  But'the  valueof 
the  current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  in  proportion,  not  to 
the  quantity  of  pure  silver  which  it  ought  to  con- 
taiu,  but  to  that  which  it  actually  does  contain. 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  silver  coin  in  King 
William's  time,  exchange  between  England  and 
Holland,  computed  in  the  usual  manner,  according 
to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  wasfive- 
and-twenty  per  cent,against  England.  But  thevalue 
of  the  current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than 
five-arid-twenty  percent,  helow  its  standard  value. 
The  real  exchange.therefore,  may  even  fit  that  time 
h^ve  been  in  favoiiY  of  England,  notwithstanding 
the  computed  exchange  was  so  much  against  it ;  a 
smaller  nnmber  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  actually 
paid  in  England,  may  have  purchased  a  bill  for  a 
greater  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  be  paid  ■ 
in  Holland,  and  the  inan  who  was  supposed  to  give, 
may  in  reality  have  got  the  premium.  The  French 
coin  was,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  English 
gold  coin,  much  lew  worn  than  the  English,  and 
was,  perhaps,  two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its 
Standard.  If  the  computed  exchange  with  France, 
therefore,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent. 
against  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have  been 
in  its  favour.  Since  the  refornoation  of  the  gold 
coin,  the  exchange  has  been  constant^  in  favoy^ 
of  England,  and  against  France. 

VOL.  II.  8        , 
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Secondly,  in  some  countries  the  expence  of  coin- 
age is  defrayed  by  the  govemment ;  in  others,  it 
is  defrayed  by  the  private  people,  who  carry  their 
bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  de- 
rives some  revenue  from  the  coinage.    In  England     ' 
it  is  defrayed-by  the  government ;  and  if  you  carry 
a  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  to  the  mint,  you 
get  back  sixty-two  shillings,  containing  a  pound 
weight  of  the  like  standard  silver.     In  France,  a 
duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  coinage, 
which  not  only  defrays  the  expence  of  it,  but  af- 
fords a  small  revenue  to  the  government.  In  Eng- 
land, as  the  coinage  costs  nothing,  the  current  coin 
'can  never  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity 
of  bullion  which  it  actually  contains.  In  France  the 
■workmanship,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  value, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought  plate.  A 
sum  of  French  money  therefore  containing  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  pure  silver  is  more  valuable  than  a 
"  sum  of  English  money,  containing  an  equal  weight 
of  pure  silver,  and  must  require  more  bullion,  or 
other  commodities,  to  purchase  it.    Though  the 
current  coin  of  the  two  countries,  therefore,  were 
«M]ually  near  the  standards  of  their  respective  mints, 
a  sum  of  English  money  could  not  well  purchase 
.  a  Slim  of  French  mortoy,  containing  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  nor  consequently  a 
.   bill  upon  France  forsuchasum.  If,  for  such  a  bill, 
>  no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what  wa» 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  expenceof  the  French 
coinage,  the  reat  exchange  might  be  at  pat  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  their  debts  and  credit^ 
might  mutually  compensate  one  another,  while  the 
Computed  exchange  was  considerably  In  favour  of 
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France.  If  less  than  this  was  paid,  the  real  ex-' 
change  might  be  in  favour  of  England,  while  the 
computed  was  in  favour  of  France. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  in  some  places,  as  at  Am- 
sterdam, Hamburgh,Venice,&c.  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank  money ; 
while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lisbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.,  they  are  paid  in  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  What  is  called  bank  money, 
is  always  of  more  value  than  the  same  nominal 
sum  of  common  currency.  A  thousand  guildersin 
the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more 
value  than  a  thousand  guilders  of  Amsterdam  cur- 
rency. The  difference  between  them  is  called  the 
.agio  of  thebank,  which,  at  Amsterdam,  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent.  Supposing  the  current  money 
of  the  two  countries  equally  near  to  the  standard 
of  their  respective  mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  fo- 
reign billsin  this  common  currency ,while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money;  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed  exchangemay  be  in  favour  of  thatwhich 
pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real  exchange  ' 
should  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  current 
money  i  for  the  same  reason  that  the  conlputed 
exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
better  money,  or  in  money  nearer  to  its  own  stand- 
ard, though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in  fevour 
of  that  which  pays  in  worse.  The  computed  ex- 
change, before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  was  generally  against  London  with  Amster- 
dam, Hamburgh,  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  with  all 
other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  mo- 
ney. It  will  by  no  means  follow,  however,  that  the 
real  exchange  was  against  it.  Since  the  refor- 
s  S 
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mation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of 
London,  even  with  those  places.  The  computed 
exchange  has  generally  been  in  favour,  of  London 
with  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  ex- 
cept France,!  believe  with  mostother  parts  ofEu- 
rope  that  pay  in  common  currency ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  real  exchange  was  so  too.- 

Digression  concerning  Banks  of  Deposit,  particu- 
larly concerning  that  of  Amsterdam. 
,  The  currency  of  a  great  stale,  such  as  France  or  . 
England,  generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its 
own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at 
any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwise  degraded  below 
its  standard  value,  the  state,  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin,  can  effectually  re-establish  its  currency.  But 
the  currency  of  a  small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or 
Hamburgh,can  seldom  consist  altogether  in  its  own 
coin,  but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  with  which 
its  inhabitants  havea  continual  intercourse.  Such 
a  state,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will  not 
always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If  foreigli 
hills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  un- 
certain value  of  any  sum,  of  what  is  in  its  own 
nature  so  uncertain,  must  render  the  exchange  al- 
ways very  much  against  such  a  state,  its  currency 
being,  in  all  foreign  states,  necessarily  valued  even 
below  what  it  is  worthi 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
this  disadvantageous  exchange  must  have  subject- ' 
cd  their  merchants,  such  small  states,  when  they 
began  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  trade,  have  fre- 
quently enacted,  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  ' 
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certain  ralu^  should  be  paid,  not  in  cbmmon  cur- 
rency, but  by  an  order  upon,  orby  atransfer  in^the 
booksof  a  certain  bank  j  established  upon  the  credit 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  state;  this  bank 
being  always  obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  mo- 
ney, exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the  state. 
Tlie  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Nuremberg,  seem  to  have  been  all  ori- 
gitially  established  with  this  view,  though  someof^ 
them  may  have  afterwards  been  made  subservient 
to  other  purposes.  The  money  ofsuch  banks  being 
better  than  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
necessarily  bore  an  agio,  .which  was  greater  or 
smaller,  according  as  the  currency  was  supposed  to 
be  more  or  less  degraded  below  the  standard  of  the 
state.  The  agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  said  to  be  commonly  about  four- 
teen per  cent.,  is  the  supposed  difference  between 
the  good  standard  money  of  the  state,  and  the 
dipt,  worn,  and  diminish  currency,  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  states. 

Before  1609,  thegreat  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn 
foreign  coin,  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amster- 
dam brought  firom  all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the 
value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent.below  that 
of  good  money  fresh  from  the  mint.  Such  money 
no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  was  melted  down  ot 
carried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  such  circumstan- 
ces. .The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could 
not  always  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  money 
to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange;  and  the  value  of 
those  bills,  in  spite  of  several  regulations  which 
,  were  made  to  prevent  it,  be^came  in  a  greai  nieasure 
uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  incoaveniences,  a  bm^ 
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was  established  in  1609,  under  the  guttranteex)f  the 
city.  This  bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the 
light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  in- 
trinsic value  in  the  good  standard  money  of  the 
country,  deducting  only  so  much  as  was  necessary 
for  defraying  theexpenceofcoinage,-and  the  other 
necessary  expence  of  management.  For  the  value 
which  remained,  after  this  small" deduction  was 
made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was 
called  bank  money,  which,  as  it  represented  money 
exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the  mint,  was 
alwaysofthe  same  real  value,andintrinsicaliy  worth 
more  than  current  money.  It  was  atthesame  time 
enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn  npon  or  negociated  at 
Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600  guilders  and  up- 
wards, should  bepaid  in  bank  money,which  at  once 
took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  those  bills. 
Every  merchant,in  consequence  of  this  regulation, 
was  obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in  or- 
der to  pay  his  foreignbills  of  exchange,which  neces- 
sarily occasioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank  money. 
Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic 
superiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value 
which  this  demand  necessarily  gives  it,  has  likewise 
some  other  advantages.  It  is  secure  from  fire,'  rob- 
bery, and  other  accidents ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple 
transfer  without  the  trouble  c^  counting,  or  the  risk 
of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
consequence  of  those  different  advantages,  it  seems 
from  the  beginning  to  have  borne  an  agio;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  alt  the  money  originally  de- 
posited in  the  bank,  was  allowed  to  remain  there, 
nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debtwhich 
he  could  sell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  de- 
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manding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a 
bank  credit  would  lose  this  premium.  As  ashilliag 
fresh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  one  of  our  common  worn  shillings,  so 
the  good  and  true  money,  which  might  be  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  those  of  a  private 
person,  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  com- 
mon currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more 
value  than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no 
longer  be  readily  distinguished.  While  it  remained 
in  thecoffersofthebank,  its  superiority  was  known 
and  ascertained.  When  it  had  comeintothoseofa 
private  person,  its  superiority  could  not  well  be  as- 
cCTtained  without  more  trouble  than,  perhaps,  the 
difference  was  worth.  By  being  brought  from  the 
coffers  of  the  bank,  besides,  it  lost  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  bank  money ;  its  security,  its  easy  and 
safe  transferability,  its  use  in  paying  foreign  bills  of 
exchange.  Over  and  above  tdl  this,  it  could  not  be 
brought  from  those  coffers,  as  will  appear  by  and  by 
without  previously  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,or  those  deposits  which  the 
bank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coin,  constituted  the 
original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value  of 
what  was  represented  by  whatis  called  bank  money. 
At  present  theyare  supposed  to  constitute  buta  very 
small  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in 
bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  these  many  years  in 
the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books,  upon  de- 
posits of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  This  credit  is  ge- 
nerally aboutfive  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of 
suchbullion.  The  bank  grantsat  thesame  timewhat 
is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  entithng  the  person 
who  makes  the  deposit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take  out 
the  bullion  again  at  tmy  time  within  six  months, 
upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank 
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money  equal  to  that  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
in  its  books  when  the  deposit  was  made,.and  upon 
paving  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the 
deposit  was  in  silver:  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it 
was  in  gold :  but  at  thesame  time  declaring,  that  in 
default  of  such  payroent,  and  upon  the  expiration 
of  this  term,  the  deposit  should  belong  to  the  bank 
at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books, ^ 
What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  deposit 
may  be  considered  aa  a  sort  of  warehouse  rent,  and 
why  this  warehouse  rent  should  beso  muchdearer  ^ 
for  gold  than  for  silver,  several  ^different  reasons 
have  been  assigned.  The  fineness  ofgold,it  has  been 
said,  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  that  of 
silver.  Frauds  are  more  easily  practiaud,'  and  oc-. 
casion  a  greater  loss  in  the  most  -precious  metal. 
Silver,  besides,  being  the  standard  metal,  the  state 
it  has  been  said,  wishes  to  encourage  more  the 
making  the  deposits  of  silver  than  those  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made 
when  the  price  is  somewhat  lower  than  ordinary; 
and  they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to 
rise.  In  Holland,  the  market  price  of  bulUon  is 
generally  above  tlip  mint  price,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  was  so  in  England  before  the  late  reforma- 
tion of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is  aaid  to  be 
commonly  from  about  six  to  sixteen  stivers  upon 
the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver,  or  eleven  parts 
fine,  and  one  part  alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the 
credit  which  the  bapk  gives  for  the  deposits  of 
such  silver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin,  of  . 
which  the  fineness  is  well  known  and  ascer- 
tained, such  as  Mexico  dollars],'  is  twenty-two 
uilders   the    mark :    the   mint   price  is  about 
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twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  guilders  six,  to  twenty-three 
guilders  sixteen' stivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per 
cent,  above  the  mint  price*.  The  proportions  be- 
tween the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  the  mar- 
ket price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the  same.  A 
person  can  generally  sell  his  receipt  for"  the  dif- 
ference between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the  ' 
market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almost' 
always  worth  something,  and  it  very  seldom  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  any  body  suffera  his  receipt 
to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank 
4t  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  either 
by  not  taking  it  out  -before  tbe  end  of  the  six 
months,  or  by  n^lecting  to  pay  one-fourth,  or  one 


'  The  riiDowinz  are  the  pried  at  wliich  the  hmk  of  Amfterdani  at 
BTMent  (September  1775)  receivci  buirion  nni)  cwin  «r  diffennt 
kindf.  . 


Mexico  dollars    .    .    .    .  "j  Guilder). 

French  crowni    .     .     .    •    i  B— 9*  per  mark. 
Kndith  Mlver  cuin    .     .     .J 
Mexico  dullan.  Dew  cuiu    .     .     21   10 

DncatooDi 3 

RixduIIin    .     ■    .    .    .     .-.98 


Bar  iil*er  contalaiag  ^)-  fine  tiKer,  81  per  mark,  aAd  in  thii  pro* 
portion  down  to  i  fine,  on  uhich  5  guilder*  are  givea. 
Fine  ba)*,  23  pernurk. 

Porlaj^al  coin    ..■■') 

Giiiiirai VB— 310  per  mark. 

Louii  d'ur*  new  ...     .  J 

Ditto  old      .......    300 

Hewdiical* ■    .    -        *  19    8  per  ducat. 

Bar  or  ingot  Rold  ii  received  in  proportion  to  it*  fioenCM  com- 
pared with  the  aK-ne  foreigo  gold  ooia.  Upon  fine  bar*  the  bank 
rive*  340  per  mark,  la  general,  however,  wimelhiiiff^  more  ii 
piea  upon  cimd  of  a  knoirD  (iticDCMi  than  upon  gold  and  *iUer  bar*,- 
ai  which  the  lineneu  cvitkot  be  aacertaiaed  but  bj  :>  procu*  irf  meU- 
ing'tod  aud^ing. 
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hal£per  cent.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for 
another  six  months.  This,  however,  though  it 
happens  seldom,  is  said  to  happen  sometimes.,  and 
more  frequently  with  regard  to  gold  than  with  regard 
to  silver,  on  account  of  the  higher  warehouse  rent 
which  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal. 

The  person  who,  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion, 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  'his 
bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due  with  his  bank 
credit ;  andeither-sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  accord- 
ing as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rise  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  sel- 
dom keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
that  they  should.  The  p^son  who  has  a  receipt, 
and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  find  always 
plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at 
the  ordinary  price ;  and  the  person  who  has  bank 
money,  and  wants  to  take  out  bullion,finds  receipts 
always  in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of 
receipts,  constitute  two  different  sorts  of  creditors 
against  the  bank.     The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot 
draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted,  with- 
out re-assigning  to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been   ' 
received.     If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he 
must  purchase  it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner  ' 
of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion,  without 
producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity 
which  he  wants.     If  he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  - 
must  buy  them  of  those  who  have  them.    The 
holder  of  a  receipt,  when  be  purchases  bank  money, 
purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of 
a 
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bullion,  of  wbicb  tbe  mint  price  is  five  per  cent, 
above  the  bank  price.  Tbe  agio  of  five  per  cent. 
tberefore,  which  he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid, 
not  for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real  value.  The 
owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  purchases  a  receipt, 
purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bul- 
lion, of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly  fi^m 
two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The 
price  which  be  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  hke- 
wise  for  a  real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make  up 
between  them  the  full  valueorpriceof  the  bullion. 
Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
thebank  grants  receipts  likewise  as  well  as  bank  cre- 
dits: but  those  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value, 
and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Upon  duca- 
toons,  for  example,  which  in  tbe  currency  pads  for 
three  guilders  three  stivers  each,  tbe  bank  gives 
a  credit  of  three  guilders,  only,'  or  five  percent, 
below  their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt 
likewise,  entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  num- 
ber of  ducatoons  deposited  at  any  time  within  six 
months,  upon  paying  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the 
keeping.  This  receipt  will  fi:equently  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank  money 
generally  sell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three 
stivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  bank ;  and  before  they  can 
be  taken  out,  one  fourth  per  cent,  must  be  paid 
for  the  keeping,  which  would  be  mere  loss  to  the 
holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  Wnk, 
however,  should  at  any  time  fell  to  three  per  cent., 
such  receipts  might  bring  some  price  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  m^ht  sell  for  one  and  tiuee  fourths  per 
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cent.  But  the  ag»<xof  the  bank  beinj;  now  gene- 
rally about  five  per  cent.,  such  receipts  are  fre-> 
quently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
to  fell  to  the  bank.The  receipts  which  are  given  for 
deposits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  fcequent- 
ly,  because  a  higher  warehouse  rent,  or  one  half 
per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of  them , 
before  they  can  be  taken  out  again.  The  five  per 
cent,  which  the  bank  gains,  when  deposits  either 
of  coin  or  bullion  are  allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be 
considered  as  the  warehouse  rent  for  the  perpetual 
keeping  ofsucti  deposits. 

,  Th&sum  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts 
are  expired,  must  be  very  considerable.  It  must 
comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  allowed  • 
to  remain  therefrom  the  time  it  was  first  deposited, 
nobody  caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take^  . 
out  his  deposit^  as,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  with- 
out loss.  But  whatever  may,  be  the  amount  of 
this  sum,  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  ' 
whole  mass  of  bank  money  is  supposed  to  be  very 
small.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  has,  for  these  many 
years'  past,  been  the  great  warehouse  of  Europe  for 
bullion,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very  seldom  al- 
lowed to  expire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to 
the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank  money, 
.  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  created,  for  these  many  years 
.past,  by  such  depcraitswhich  the  dealers  in  bullion 
Arc  Continually  both  making  and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank,  but  by 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.    The  smaller  mass  of  - 
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■  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  arc  expired,  is 
mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much  greatermoss 
for  which  they  are  still  in  force ;  so  that,  though 
there  may  be  a  considerable  sum  of  bank"  money,  for 
which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  specific  sum 
or  portion  of  it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be 
demanded  by  one.  Thebimk  cannotbe  debtortotwo 
persons  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  owner  of  bank 
money  who  hasno  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment 
ofthe  bank  till  he  buys  one.  Inordinary  and  quiet 
times,  hecanfindnodifficulty  in  getting  one  to  buy 
at  the  market  price,  which  generally  corresponds 
with  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the  coin  or 
bullion  itcntitles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwise  during  a  public  calamity : 
an  invasion,  for  example,  such  a^  that  ofthe  French 
in  1679.  The  owners  of  bankmoney  being  then  an 
eager  to  draw  it  out  ofthe  bank,  in  order  to  have 
it  in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts 
might  raise  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height. 
The  holders  of  them  might  form  extravagant  ex- 
pectations, and  instead  of  two  or  three  per  cent., 
demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit  had 
been  given  upon  the  deposits  that  the  receipts  had 
respectively  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  in- 
fonned  ofthe  constitutibn  ofthe  bank,  might  even 
buy  them  up,in  order  to  prevent  tho  carrying  away 
of  the  treasure.  In  such  emei^ncies,  the  bank, 
it  is  supposed,  would  break  through   its  ordinary 

'  rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of  re- 
-ceipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank 
money,  must  have  received  within  two  or  three  per 
cent.ofthe  valueofthedepositforvvhich  their  respcc- 
ti%-crc«eiptshadbeen  granted.  The  bank,  therefore, 
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it  is  said,  would  in  this  case  make  no  scruple  of  pay- 
ing, either  with  money  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of 
what  the  owners  of  bank  of  money,  who  could  get 
no  receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books ;  paying 
at  the  same  time  two  or  three  per  cent  to  such  hol- 
ders of  receipts  as  had  no  book  money,  that  beingthe 
whole  value  which  in  this  state  of  things  could 
justly  be  supposed  due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  depress  the  agio, 
in  order  either  tobuy  bank  money  (and  consequent- 
ly the  bullion  which  their  receipts  would  then  ena- 
ble them  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  so  much  chea- 
per, or  to  sell  their  receipts  to  those  who  have  bank 
money,  and  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  so  much 
dearer;  the  pneeofa  receipt  being  generally  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  market  price  of  bank 
pioney,and  thatofthe  coin  or  bullion  forwhichtlie 
receipt  had  been  granted.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  owners  of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to 
raise  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  sell  their  bank  mo- 
ney so  much  dearer^  or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much 
cheaper.  To  prevent  the  stock-jobbing  tricks 
■which  those  opposite  interests  might  sometimes  oc-  • 
casion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  cotne  to  the  reso- 
lution, to  sell  at  all  times  bank  moneyfor  currency, 
at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  in  again  at  four 
percent,  agio.  Inconsequenceof thisresolution, 
the  agio  can  never  either  arise  above  five,  or  sink 
below  four  per  cent.;  and  the  proportion  between 
the  market  price  of  bank,  and  that  of  current  money, 
is  kept  at  all  times  very  near  to  the  proportion 
between  their  intrinsic  values.  Before  this  resolution 
.was  taken,  the  market  price  of  bank  money  used 
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sometimes  to  rise  so  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio, 
and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par,  according  as 
opposite  interests  happen  to  influence  the  market. 
The  bank  of  Amsterdam   professes  to  lend  out 
no  part  of  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but  for  every 
guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to 
keep  in  its  repositories  the  value  of  a  gilder  either 
.  in  money  or  bullion.    That  it  keeps  in  its  reposi- 
tories all  the  money  or  bullion  for  which  there  are 
receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  timesliable  to 
becalled  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continually 
going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well 
be  doubted.     But  whether  it  does  so  likewise  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  its  capital,  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary 
and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  catted  upon,  and  which 
in  reality  is  verylikely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever, 
or  as  long  as  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  sub- 
sist, may  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain.    At  Am- 
sterdam, however  no  point  of  faith  is  better  esta- 
blished, tlian  that  for  every  guilder,  circulated  as 
bank  money,  there  is  a  corres|>ondent  guilder  in 
gold  or  silver  tobefoundin  the  treasure  of  the  bank. 
The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  should  be  so.    The 
bank  is  under  the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  bur- 
gomasters', who  are  changedevery  year.     Each  new 
set  of  buigomasters  visits  the  treasure,  compares  it 
with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  deliversit 
over,   with    the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the  set 
whichsucceeds;andinthatsol>erand  religious  coun- 
try, oaths  are  not  yet  disregarded.     A  rotation  of 
this  kind  seems  alone  a  sufficient  security  against 
any  practices  which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all 
the  revolutions  which  faction  has  ever  occasioned  in 
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the  government  of  Amsterdam,  the  prevailing  par- , 
ty  has  at  no  time  accused  their  predecessors  of  in- 
fidelity in  the  administration  of  the  bank.  No  ac- 
cusation could  hdve  affected  more  -deeply  tlie  re- 
putation and  fortune  of  the  disgraced  party;  and  if 
such  an  accusation  could  have  heen supported,  we 
may  be  assured  that  it  would  have  been  brought. 
In  1672,  when  the  French  kingwas  at  Utrecht,  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  paid  so  readily,  as  left  no  doubt 
of  the  tidehty  with  which  it  had  observed  its  en- 
^gements.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  then 
brought  from  its  repositories,  appeared  to  have  been 
scorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town-" 
house  sooA  after  the  bank  was  established.  Those 
pieces,therefore,  must  havelain  there  from  that  time. 
Whatmaybetheamountofthetreasurein  the  bank, 
is  a  question  which  has  long  employed  thcspecula- 
tions  (rfthe  curious.  Nothing  but  conjecture  can  be 
oifered  concerning  it.  ItisgeneraUy.reckoned,that 
there  are'  about  3000  people  who  keep  accounts  with 
the  bank ;  and  allowing  them  to  have,'one  with  an- 
other, the  value  of  1500/.  sterUng  lying  upon  their 
re8pectiveaccounts(averylai^eallowance),the  whole 
quantity  of  bank  money,  and  consequently  of  trea- 
sure in  thebank,  will  amount  to  about  3,000,000/. 
steriing,  or  at  .1 1  guilders  the  pound  sterling, 
23,000,000  of  guilders;  a  great  sum,and  sufficient 
to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  circulation,  but  vastly 
below  the  extravagant  ideas  which  some  people 
have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  aconsiderable  re- 
venue from  the  bank.  Besides  what  may  be  cal- 
led the  warehouse  rent  above  mentioned,  each  per- 
son upon  first  opening  an  account  with  the  bank. 
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pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every  new  ac- 
count three  guilders  three  stivers ;  for  every  trans- 
fer, two  stivers  ;  and  if  the  transfer  is  for  less  thaa 
three  hundred  guilders,  six  stivers,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage the  multiplicity  of  small  transactions.  The 
person  who  neglects  to  balance  his  account  twice 
in  the  year,  forfcits  twenty-five  guilders.  The  per- 
son who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his 
account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the 
sum  overdrawn,  and  his  order  is  set  aside  into  the 
bargain.  The  bank  is  supposed,  too,  to  make  a 
considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  fo^pign  coin  or 
bullion  which  sometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expir- 
ing of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can 
be  soldwith  advantage.  It  makes  a  profit  likewise,by 
seltiug  bank  money  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  buy- 
ing it  in  at  four.  Thesedificrentemolumentsamount 
to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  officers,  anddefrayingthc  expence 
of  management.  What  is  pa)d  for  the  keeping  of 
bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  supposed  to  amount 
to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between  1^,000  and 
200,000  guilders.  Public  utility,  however,  and 
not  revenue,  was  the  original  object  of  this  institu- 
tion. Its  object  was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from 
the  inconveniency  of  a  disadvantageous  exchange. 
The  revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was  unfore- 
seen, and  may  be  considered  as  accidental.  But 
it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digression, 
into  which  I  have  been  insensibly  led  in  endeavour- 
ingtoexplainthereasonswhy  the  exchange  between 
the  countries  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  mo- 
.  ney,  and  those  which  pay  in  common  currency, 
should  generally  appear  tobein  &vour  of  the  former^ 
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aftdaj^irtstthfelattet.  Thefoftfterpay  inaspeeie* 
of  nWiney,  6f  whidh  the  inttiniic  value  is  always  the 
tertie,  and  exactly  agreeable  to  the  standard  of  their 
respective  rtirtts ;  th«  ktteris  a  species  Of  tiioftey,  of 
#hich the  ititriIisicvaIueiscontirt»ally  varying,  and 
it  AlMost  always  more  or  less  below  that  standard. 


^  PART  II. 

Of  the  Unntuiaahlennt  of  ihme    exttaordinary 
B$ttramU;ttp<motker  Printtples, 

lit  the  fore^ing  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  eveu  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Commercial  system,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to 
lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  importation 
ftf  goods  ftxnn  those  countries  from  which  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  suppo^d  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Nothing,  However,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which 
hot  only  these  restraints,  but  alraostall  the  other  re- 
gulations of  Co.(ntnerce,  are  founded.  When  two 
places  tradewithoneanother,thisdoctrine  supposes 
that,  if  the  balance  be'even,  neither  of  them  either 
loses  or  gains;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one 
side^  that  -One  of  them  loses,  and  the  other  gains,  in 
proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact  equili- 
brium. Ubth  suppositions  are  false.  Atradewhich 
is  forced  by  means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,niay 
"be,  and  commonly  is,  disadvantageous  to  the  coun- 
try in  whose  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  established,  as 
I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  hereafter.  Butthattrade 
Which,  Without  force  or  constraint^  is  naturdly  and 
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regularly  carried  on  between  any  tvro  places,  isal- 
'  ways  advantageous,  though  not  always  equally  90, 
to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  not  the  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that 
of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  luid  and  labour  of  thecountry,  or  the  increase 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between - 
the  two  places  consist  altogether  in  the  exchange 
of  their  native  commodities,  they  will,  upon  most 
occasions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  thay-  will  gain 
equally,  or  very  near  equally :  eacli  will  in  this  case 
afford  ft  market  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
th^  other ;  each  will  replace  a  capital  yhich  had 
been  employed  in  raising  and  preparing  for  the 
market  ^bis  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  o^ier^ 
end  which  had  been  distributed  araongj  and  given 
revenue  and  maintenance  to  a  Certain  number  o( 
its  inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each,  therefore,  will  directly  derive  their  revenut 
and  maintenance  from  the  other.  As  the  com- 
moditiesexchanged,too,aresupposedtobe  of  equal 
value,  so  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade 
will,  upon  most  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very  near-* 
ly equal;  and  both  being  employed  in  raising  the 
native  commodities  ofthe  two  countries,  therevcnue 
andmaintenance  which  their  distribution  will  afford 
to  theinhab!titants  of  each  will  beequal.orvery  nearly 
equal.  This  revenueand  maintenance,  thus  mutually 
afforded,  will  be  greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If  these  should  an" 
'  Bually  amount  to  100,0001.  for  example,  or  to 
1,000,0001.  on  each  side,  each  of  them  wiU  afiofdaa 
T  3  ;  ' 
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annunl  revenue,  in  the  one  case  of  100,0001.  in  the 
other  of  l,OO0j000l.  to  the  inhabitants  ofthe  other. 
If  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  na- 
tive commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that  other 
consisted  altogether  in  foreign  goods ;  the  balance, 
in  this  case,  would  still  be  supposed  even,  commo- 
dities being  paidfor  withcommodities.They  would, 
in  this  case  too,  both  gain,  but  they  would  not 
gain  equally;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
which  exported  nothing  but  native  commodities, 
would  derive  the  greatest  revenue  from  the  trade. 
IfEngland,  for  example,  should  import  from  France 
nothingbut  the  native  commodities  of  that  country, 
and,  not  having  such  commodities  ofits  own  as  were 
in  demand  there,  should  annually  repay  them  by 
sending  thither  a  largequantity  ofibreign  goods,  to- 
bacco, we  shall  suppose,  and  East  India  goods;  this 
trade,  though  it  wilt  give  some  revenue  to  the  in- 
habitants of  both  countries,  woukl  give  more  to  those 
of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  The  whole 
French  capital  annually  employed  in  it  would  -an- 
nually be  distributed  among  the  people  ofFrance.B  ut 
that  part  ofthe  English  capital  only,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  English  commodities  with 
which  those  foreign  goods  were  pi:irchased,would  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  people  of  England. 
Thegreaterpartofitivould  replace  thecapitals  which 
had  been  employed  in  Virginia,lndostan,and  China, 
and  which  had  giveii  revenue  and  maintenance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  distanteoiuitrius.  If  the  ca- 
pitals were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  thcreforc,this  em- 
pl&ymentoftheFrfinch  capital  would  augment  much 
more  the  revenue  ofthe  people  of  France,  than  that 
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ef  the  English  capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  pe©- 
pie  of  England.  France  would,in  this  case,  carry  ori 
a  direct  foi'eign  trade  of  consumption  with  England; 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-about 
trade  of  the  same  kind  with  France.  The  different 
effects  of  a  capital  employed  in  the  direct,  and  of 
one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade  of  , 
.  consumption,  havealready  been  ftilly  explained. 
Thereis  not,  probably,betweenany  two  countries, 
a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in  the  exchange, 
either  of  native  commodities  on  both  sides,  or  of  na- 
tive commodities  on  oneside,andof  foreign  goodson 
the  other.  Almost  all  countries  exchange  with  one 
another,  partly  native,  and  partly  foreign  good^. 
That  country,  however,  in  whose  cargoes 
there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  the 
least  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  principal 
gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the 
commodities  annually  imported  from  Trance,  the 
balance,  in  this  case,  would  be  supposed  uneven, 
eommodities  no.t  being  paid  for  with  commodities, 
but  with  gold  and  silver.  The  trade,  however,  would 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some  revenue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but  more  to 
those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  It  would 
give  some  revenue  to  those  of  England.  The  capir 
tal  which  had  been  employed  in  ptoducing  the 
English  g?>odB  that  purchased  this  gold  and  silver, 
the  capital  which  had  been  distributed  among,  and 
given  revenue  to  certain  inhabitants  of  England, 
would  thereby  be  replaced, and  enabled  to  continue 
that  employment. .   The  whole  capital  of  England 
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would  no  more  be  diminished  by  this  exportation 
ofgoldandsilver.th^nbytheexportationofanequal 
value  of  any  other  goods.  On  the  contrary,  it 
vould,  in  most  cases,  be  augmented.  No  goods 
are  sent  abroad  but  those  for  which  the  demand  is 
fiuppDsed  to  be  greater  abroad  than  at  home,  and  of 
which  the  returns  consequently,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  of  more  value  at  home  than  the  commodities 
exported.  If  the  tobacco  which  in  England  is  worth 
only  100,000).  when  sent  to  France,  willpurohue 

^  wine  which  is  in  England  worth  1 10,0001.  t^  ex-> 
change  will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
10,0001.  If  100,0001.  of  English  goljd,  in  the  same 
manner,  purchase  French  wine,  which  in  Engbnd 
is  worth  UOjOOOl.  this  exchange  will  equally  aug- 
ment the  capital  of  England  by  10,0001.  Asamer-< 
chant  who  has  110,0001.  worth  of  wine  in  his  ceU 
lar,  is  a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  100,0001, 
worth  of  tobacco  in  his  warehouse,  so  is  he  like-r 

'  wise  a  richer  man  he  who  has  only  1<)0,000I,  worth 
rfgold-in  his  coffers,  s  He  can  put  into  motion  » 
greater  quantity  of  industry,  and  give  revenue, 
maintenance,  and  employment,  to  a  greater  num* 
her  of  pcQpie,  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But 
the  capital  of  the  country  id  equal  to  the  capital  of 
all  its  different  iqhsbitants;  and  the  quantity  of 
industry  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it, 
is  equal  to  what  all  those  different  capitals  can 
inaintain,  Both  the  capital  of  the  country,  ttwrc- 
ibre,  and  the  quantity  of  industry  which  can  be 
'Annually  maintained  in  it,  must  generally  be  aug-' 
fDented  by  this  exchange,  ^  It  would,  indeed,  he  . 
more  advantageous  for  England,  that  it  could  pur- 
chase the;  wines  of  France  With  its  qwn  h»rd-ware 
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■d4  broad  clptb,  than,  with  either  $be  tp^ef:e  ^f 
Vipgioia,  or  the  gol4*D<ililv«r,«?f  BraziJ  ai^d  P^^. 
A  direct  for9igi»  trade  of  wnpnmptten  U  ftiway* 
SOpr?  advEintageotu  Uian  fi  lou^dr^utooe,  9«t 
9  round-about  foreig*  trade  of  conpumptjon,  whi^h 
i^  e^ried  on  with  gold  and  silvCT,  df>e«  got  s^B)  to 
l>e  lew  advaatB^ns  than  fuiy  other  «q»ia)ly  round- 
about one.  Neithw  is  a  country  which  hw  Wt 
mines,  more  likely  to  he  exhausted  of  gp|d  aad  sil- 
ver by  this  annu^d  exportation  of  those  nietsls,  thm 
'One  which  does  not  grow  tohacoo  by  the  Uke  w 
nual  exportation  of  that  plant-  A?  a  cou^r/ 
which  has  wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  D«ver 
be  long  in  want  of  it,  so  n^ith^f  will  one  be  long  in 
want  of  gold  and  eilv^  whif  b  has  wherewithal  t^ 
purchape  tho»e  metal^, 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  la  said,  which  a  wotiLSMa 
canio9  on  with  the  alehouse ;  and  th«  trade  which 
4  manMfafttfring  nation  would  nstunUy  cnrry  on 
with  a  wino  country,  may  be  considered  v  a  trad* 
«f  the  same  nature-  I  answe^r,  that  the  trade  witb 
the  alehouse  is'  not  necessarily  a  Ipsjng  tnide..  la 
jtsown  D»tureit  is  just  asadvantageovs  as  aey  other, 
though,  perhaps,  sofnewhat  more  liable  to  be  f^niMd. 
The  eniploymeot  of  a  brewer,  and  eyc»  t^tofare* 
tailerof  ferfnented  tiqvors.areas  tMceaiHiry  divleijws 
of  labour  as  afly  odier.  It  wjU  gw*er^ly  be  more 
advantageoua  feu*  a  workinan  to  buy  of  the  brewer 
the  qnantity  be  has  oct:«sioB  for,  than  to  bf«w  it 
himself;  ajid  if  he  i^  a  poor  workman,  it  willgener- 
lally  be  moi'e  advantageous  fof  him  to  buy  it  by 
little  and  little,  of  the  retailer,  thn  a  larg«  quantity 
of  the  brewer.  He  may  no  donbt  bny  too  ainek 
c>f  either,  a«  be  nay  of  any  s>A«r  d^^Lera  m  i)M 
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neighbourhood ;  of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton ; 
or  of  the  draper,  if  he  affects  to  be  a  beau  among 
his  companions.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  great 
body  oS  workmen,  notwithstanding,  that  all  these 
trades  should  be  free,  though  this  freedom  may  be 
abused  in  all  of  them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  so, 
peThap6,in  some  than  in  others.Though  individuals, 
hesides,  may  sometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
excessive  consumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
seems  to  be- no  risk  that  a  nation  should  do  so. 
Though  in  every  country  there  are  many  people 
who  spend  upon  such  liquors  more  than  they  can 
afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  spend  less. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that,  if  we  consult 
experience,  the  cheapness  of  wine  seems  to  be  a 
cause,  not  of  drunkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the 
soberest  people  in  Europe ;  witness  the  Spaniards, 
the  Italians.and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sou  them  pro- 
vinces of  France.  ■  People  are  seldom  guilty  of  ex- 
cess in  what  is  their  daily  farej  Nobody  affects  the 
character  of  liberality  and  good  fellowship,  by  being 
profuse  of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  small  beer. 
Oh  the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  either  from 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,and  whf^re 
wine  consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkenness 
is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern  nations, 
and  all  those  who  live  between  the  tropics,  the  ne- 
groes for  example,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  When 
a  French  regiment  comes  from  some  of  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  France,  where  wino  is  somewhat 
dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  southern,  where  it  is 
very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  \  have  frequently  heard  it 
pbscrved,areat  first  debauched  by  the  cheapness  apd 
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novelty  of  good  wine;  biitafterafeW  montlis  resi- 
dence, the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  sober  as 
,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties  upon 
foreign  wines,  and  the  excises  upon  malt,  beer,and 
ale.,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the 
same  manner,  occasion  in  Great  Sritain  a  pretty 
general  and  temporary  drunkenness  among  the  mid- 
dhng  and  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would 
probably  be  soon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  al- 
most universal  sobriety.  At  present,  drunkenness 
is  by  no  means  the  vice  of  people  of  fashion,  or  of 
those  who  can  easily  afford  the  most  expensive  li- 
quors. A  gentleman  drnnk  with  ale  has  scarce  ever 
been  seen  among  us.  The  restraints  upon  the  wine 
trade  in  Great. Britain, besides,  do  not  so  much  seem 
calculated  to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I 
may  say  so,  to  the  alehouse,  as  from  going  where 
diey  can  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  liguor.  They 
favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  discourage 
that  of  France.  The  Portuguese,-itissaid,  indeed, 
are  better  customers  for  our  manufectures  than  the 
French,  and  should  therefore  beencouragedin  pre- 
ference to  them.  As  they  give  us  their  custom,  it 
is  pretended,we  should  give  them  ours.  The  sneak- 
ing arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are  thus  erected 
into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  a  great 
empire;  for  it  is  the  most  underling  tradesmen 
only,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their 
own  customers,  Agreattraderpurchaseshisgoods 
always  where  they  arecheapest  and  best,  without 
regard  to  any  little  interest  of  this  kind. 

J3y  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  nations  have 
been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beg- 
garing all  their  neighbours.    Each  nation  has  been 
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made  tolook,with.aninvidjou».eye,  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and 
to  consider  their  gain  as  its  own  loss.  Commerce, 
which  6ught  naturally  to  be,  among  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship, 
has  become  the  most  fertile  source  of  discord  and 
animosity.  The  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and 
ministers  has  not,  during  the  present  and  the  pre- 
ceding century,  been  more  fjntal  .to  the  repose  of 
Europe,  than  the  impertineDt  jealousy  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  The  violence  and  injustice  of 
the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which, 
I  am  afraid,  the  natureof  human  affairs  can  scarce 
admit  of  9  remedy :  but  the  mean  rapacity,  the  mo~ 
nopotizing  spirit  of  merchants  and  manufacturers;, 
who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind, though  it  cannot,perhaps,  be  corrected,  may 
very  easily  be  prevented  from  dbturbing  thetrdb* 
Jjty  of  any  body  but  themselves. 

That  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  origi- 
nally both  invented  and  propagated  this  doctrine, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  they  who  first  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  such  fools  as  they  who  believed 
it.  Id  every  country  it  always  is  and  must  be  the 
interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  buy 
whatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest. 
The  proposition  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  take  any  p;ains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could 
it  ever  have  been  called  in  cjucstion,  had  not  th^ 
interested  sopl}istry  of  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers confounded  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Their  interest  is,  in  this  respect,  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hiad^ 
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the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  from  evaployiag  uiy 
workoteubut  themselves,  so  it  is  the.interest  of 
tlie  oaerchftfits  and  manuracturers  of«Terycoun- 
t  try  to  secure  to  theniiselves  the  monopolr  of  the 
home  market.  Hence  in  Great  Bntain,  u>d  in  most 
other  £ur(^>eao  countries,  the  extraordinary  duties 
upon  almost  all  goods  imported  by  slien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  profaibitioos  upon  all 
those  foreigit  maaufactures  which  can'Coroe  into 
competition  with  our  own.  Hence,  too,  the  ex- 
traordiaaryrestnints  upon  the  importation  of  almost 
all  sorts  of  goods  from  those  countiies  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvanta- 
geous "■,  that  is,  from  those  a^inst  whom  national  ■ 
animosity  happens  to  be  most  violently  inflamed. 
The  wealtli  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however, 
though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly 
adrant^eous  in  trade.  In  a  state  of  hostility  ,it  may 
enable  our  enemies  to  m^uttun  fleets  and  armies 
superior  to  our  Own ;  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
cominerce,itrau6tUkewi3eenable  them  to  exchange 
with  us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a  better 
maricet^ither  for  the  immediate  produce  of  our  own 
industry ,or  for  whatever  is  purchased  with  that  pro- 
duce. As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  ctis- 
toraer  to  the  industrious  people  ,in  his  neighbour- 
)iood,  than  a  poor,  so  is  likewise  a  rich  nation.  A 
rich  man,  indeed,  who  is  himselfa  manu&cturer,ia 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  those  who  deal 
in  the  same  way,  AH  the  rest  c^  the  neighbour- 
hood, however,  by  far  thegrcatest  number,  profit 
bythegood  mutet  which  htsexpence  affords  them. 
Tbey  even  profit  by  his  underselling  tiie  poorer 
worki&en  whqdcal  in  the  sameway  with  him.  The 
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manufacturers  of  a  rich  nation,  in  the  same  manner, 
may  no  doubt  be  very  dangerous  rivals  to  those  of 
their  neighbours.  This  very  competition,  however,  • 
is  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,wha 
profit  greatly,  besides,  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expence  of  such  a  nation  affords  them  in 
every  other  way.  Private  people.who  want  to  make 
a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the  remote  and 
poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  resort  either  to 
the  capital,  or  to  some  of  the  great  comniercial 
towns.  They  know,  that  where  little  wealth  circu-" 
lates,  there  is  little  to  be  got ;  but  that  where-  a 
great  deal  is  in  motion,  some  share  of  it  may  fall  to 
theni.  The  same  maxim  which  would  in  this  man-- 
ner  direct  the  common  sense  of  one,  or  ten,or  twen- 
ty individuals,shoald  regulate  the  judgment  of  one, 
or  ten,  or  twenty  millions,  and  should  make  a  whole 
nation  regard  the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  pro- 
bable cause  and  occasion  for  itself  to  acquire  riches. 
A  nation  that  would  enrich  itself  by  ft  reign  trade, 
is  certainly  most  likely  to  do  so,  when  its  neigh- 
bours are  all  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial  na- 
tions. A  great  nation,  surrounded  on  sll  sides  by 
wandering  savages,  and  poor  barbarians  might,  no  ■ 
doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its  own 
lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commetce,  but  not 
by  foreign  trade.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  man- 
ner, that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern 
Chinese  acquired  their  great  wealth.  The  ancient 
Tlgj'ptians,  it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  modern  Chinese,  it  is  known,'  hold  it  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to  afford  it 
the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  modern 
maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aimmg  at  the  tm- 
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poverishment  of  all  our  neighbours,  ao  for  as  they 
are  capable  of  producing  their  intended  effect,  tend 
to  render  that  very  commerce  insignificant  and 
contemptible. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims,  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  England  has,  in  both 
countries,  been  subjected  to  so  many  discourager 
mentsand  restraints.  If  those  two  countries,  how- 
ever, were  to  consider  their  real  interest,  without 
either  mercantile  jealousy  or  national  animosity,th^ 
commerce  of  France  might  be  more  advantageous  ' 
to  Great  Britain  than  that-  of  any  other  country, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  Great  Britain  to 
France.  France  is  the  nearest  neighbour  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  trade,  between  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  the  northern  and  north-western  coasts 
of  France,  the  returns  might  be  expected,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  inland  trade,four,fi7e,orsi]c 
times  in  the  year.  The  capital,  therefore,  employed 
in  this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
keep  in  motion,  four,  five,  or  six  timesthe  quantity 
of  industry,  and  afford  employment  and  subsistence 
to  four,  five,  or  six  times  the  number  of  people, 
which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  branches  of  foreign  trade.  Between  the 
parts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  most  remote  from 
one  another,  tHfc  returns  might  be  expected,at  leastj 
once  in  the  year ;  and  even  this  tiade  would  so  far 
beat  least  equally  advantageous  as  the  greaterpart 
of  the  other  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  least,  three  times  more  advanta-' 
geous.  than  the  boasted  trade  with  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were  seldom 
made  in  less  than  t,hree  years,  frequently  not  in  lesR 
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tiian  four  or  five  jean.  France  bestdeB,is  supposed 
to  contain  94-,O00,O0O  c4  inhabitants.  Our  Nortli 
American  colonies  were  never  supposed  to  contain  ' 
more  than  3,000,000 ;  and  France  is  a  much  richer 
Country  than  North  America ;  though,  on  account 
of  the  more  unequal  distribution  c^  riches,  there 
is  much  more  poverty  and  be^ry  in  the  one  coun- 
try than  in  the  other.  France,  therefore^  could  af- 
ford a  market  at  least  eight  times  more  extensive, 
and»  on  account  of  the  superior  frequency  of  the 
returns,  fbur-and-twenty  times  more  advantageous 
than  that  which  our  North  American  colonies  ever 
afforded.  The  trade  of  Great'Britain  would  be  just 
as  ftdvant0geoUB  to  France,  and,  iff  proportion  to 

■the  wealth,  population,  and  proximity  of  the  re- 
spective countrie8,would  have  the  same  supen^urity 
over  that  which  France  carries  on  with  her  own 
C<^onies.  Such  is  the  very  great  difference  between 
that  trade  which  the  wisdom  of  both  nations  has 
thought  proper  to  discourage,  and  that  which  it  has 
ferourwl'themost. ' 

Bat  the  very  same  circumstances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  so  advantageous  to  both,  have 

.  occasioned  the  principal  obstructions  to  that  com- 
merce. Being  neighbours,  they  are  necessarily  ene- 
mies, and  the  wealth  and  power  of  each  becomes, 
Upon  that  account,  more  formidable  to  the  other: 
and  what  would  increase  the  advantage  of  national 
friendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of 
national  animosity.  They  are  both  rich'  and  indus- 
trious nations  ;  and  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
ters  of  each  dfead  the  competition  of  the  skill  and 
Ktivlty  of  those  of  the  other.    Mercantile  jealousy 
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is  excited,  and  both  infianies,  and  is  itsdf  inflamed 
b^  the  violence  of  national  animosity:  and  the 
traders  of  both  countiies  haveannounced,  with  alt 
the  passionate'  confidence  of  interested  ^ehood, 
the  certain  tuinof  each,  inconsequence  of  that  un- 
&,Tourable  balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend, 
would  be  the  infalhble  efiect  of  an  unrestrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  conunercial  country  in  Europe,  of  . 
'  fvhich  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been  - 
foretold  by  the  fwetended  doctors  of  this  system, 
from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  After  all 
the  anxietyv  however,  which  they  have  excited 
about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almostall 
tnidii^  nations  to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own 
favoitr,  and  against  their  neighbours,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  becn,inuiy 
respect,  impoverished  by  this  cause.  Every  town 
and  country,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  opened  their  ports  to  all  nations,  insteafl  of 
being  ruined  by  this  firee  trade,  as  the  principles  of 
'  the  commercial  system  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
tiave  been  enriched  by  it.  Though  tliere  are  in  Eu- 
ro^, indeed,  a  few  towns  which,  in  some  respects 
deserve  the  name  of/free  ports,  there  is  no  country 
which  docs  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches  tlie 
nearest  to  this  character  of  any,  though  still  very 
remote  from  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged, 
SMt  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,but  a  great  part  ai 
its  necessary  subsistence,  ftom  foragn  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  been  explained,  very  diflFereni  from  the  ba- 
lance of  trade}  and  which,  according  as  it  happens 
to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  necessarily 
occasions  the  jwotperity  or^decay  of  every  nation. 
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This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and 
consumption.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce,  it  has  already  b::en  observed,excecds 
that  of  the  annual  consumption,  the  capital  of  the 
society  must  annually  increase  in  proportion  to 
this  excess.  The  society  in  this  case  lives  within  - 
its  revenue  ;  and  what  is  annually  saved  out  of  its 
revenue,  is  naturally  added  to  its  capital,  and  cm- 
ployed  so  as  to  increase  still  further  the  annual 
produce.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce,  on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of  the  annual 
consumption,  the  capital  of  the  society  must  annu- 
ally decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  The 
expence  of  the  society,  in  this  case,exceeds  its  re- 
veuue,  and  necessarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital. 
Its  capital,  therefore,  must  necessarily  decay,  and, 
together  with  it,  theexchangcatle  value  of  the  an-  ' 
nual  produce  of  its  industry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  is 
entirely  different  from  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade.  It  might  take  place  ina  nation  which  had  no 
foreign  trade,but  which  was  entirely  separated  from 
all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and 
improvement,  may  be  either  gradually  increasing 
or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may 
be  constantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  vhat 
is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally  against^ 
it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  exports,  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together  ; 
the  gold  and  silver  which  comes  into  it  during  aH 
this  time,  may  be  all  immediately  sent  out  of  it ; 
its  circulating  coin  may  gradually  decay,  different 
sorts  of  paper  money  being  substituted  in  itsplace» 
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and  even  the  d^bts,  toOi  which  it  contracts  la  the 
principal  nations  withwliom  it  deals,  may  be  gra- 
dually increasing  ;  and  yet  its  real-wealth,  the  ex.* 
changeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands 
and  labour,  may,  during  the  same  period^  have  been, 
increasing  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  The  state 
of  our  North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 
which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances*, 
may  serve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impossible  supposition.  ^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Drawhacks. 
]VlBRcHAyT£andmanufacturers  are  not  contented 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  butdosire, 
likewise,  the  most  extensive  foreign  sale  for  their 
goods.  Their  country  has  no  jurisdiction  in  foreign 
nations,  and  therefore  can  seldom  procure  them 
any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged, 
therefore,  to  content  themselves  with  petitioning 
for  certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  these  encou^gemehts.  What  are  called  draw- 
backs seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  To  allow  the 
merchant  to  draw  back  up'on  exportation,  either  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland  duty 
ia  ipiposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never  oc- 
casion the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods 
than  what  would  have  been  exported  had  no  duty 
been  imposed.  Such  encouragements  do  not  tend 
to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a  greater 

*  Thia  {larngrsyli  wai  vrilten  in  the  year  1779. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would 
go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only 
to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 
that  share  to  other  employments.  They  tend  not 
to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes' 
itself  among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  to  hinder  it  from  being  overturned  by  the 
duty.  They  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve, 
what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve, 
the  natural  division  and  distribution  of  labour  in 
the  society. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  imported, 
which  in  Great  Brit<iin  generally  amount  to  by 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation. 
By  the  second  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  act' of 
parliament,  which  imposed,  what  is  now  called 
the  old  subsidy,  every  merchant,  whether  English 
or  alien,  was  allowed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty 
upon  exportation  ;  the  English  merchant,  provided 
the  f^xporlation  took  place  within  twelve  months ; 
the  alien,  provided  it  took  place  within  nine  . 
months.  Wines,  currants,  and  wrought  silks, 
were  the  only  goods  which  did  not  fell  within  this 
rule,  having  other  and  more  advantageous  allow- 
ances. The  duties  imposed  by  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment were,  at  that  time,  the  only  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods.  The  terra  within 
which  this,  ai^d  all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claim- 
ed, was  afterwards  {by  7  Geo.  I .  chap.  9 1 .  sect.  10.) 
extended  to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  havebeen  imposed  sincethe  old 
subsidy  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  exportation.  This  general  rule,however. 
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13  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  l^s  sim- 
ple matter  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of 
which  it  was  expected  that  the  importation  would* 
greatly  exceed  what  was  necessaryforthehome con- 
sumption, the  whole  duties  are  drawn  back,without 
retaining  even  half  the  old  subsidy.Before  the  revolt 
of  oilr  North  American  colonies,  we  had  the  mono- 
poly of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Vii^hia.  We 
imported  about  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads,and 
the  home  consumption  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  To  facilitate  thegreat  exporta- 
tion which  was  necessary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  the 
rest,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  provided 
the  exportation  took  place  within  three  years. 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of  our  West  In- 
dian islands.  If  sugars  arc  exported  within  a  year, 
therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are  drawn 
back ;  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all  the  du- 
ties, except  ha!ftheoldsubsidy,whichstiUcontinues 
to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater 
part  of  goods.  Though  the  importation  of  sugar  ex- 
ceeds a  good  deal  what  is  necessary  for  the  home 
consumption,  the  excess  is  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison of  what  is  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  own  manufactures,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported for  home  consumption.  They  may,  how- 
ever, upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and 
warehoused  for  exportation.  But  upon  such  ex-' 
portatioo,  no  part  of  these  duties  are  drawn  back. 
Our  manufacturers  are  unwilling,  it  ^eems,  that 
u  2 
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even  this  restricted  importation  should  be  encou- 
raged, and  are  afraid  lest  some  paft  of  these  goods 
should  be  stolen  out  of  the  warehouse,  and  thus 
come  in  competition  with  their  "owp.  it  is  under 
these  regulations  only  that  we  can  import  wrought 
silks,  French  cainbricks  ar>d  lawns,  calicoes  painted, 
printed,  stained,  or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French 
goods,  and  choose  rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  our-  . 
.  selves  than  to  suffer  those  whom  we  consider  as 
our  enemies  to  make  any  profit  by  our  means.  Not 
only  half  the  old  subsidy,  but  the  sectwd  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  is  retained  upon  the  exportation  of 
all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  anrtexed  to  the  old  sub- 
sidy, the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of 
all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than  half 
the  duties  which  were  at  that  time  paid  upon  their 
importation;  and  it  seems  at  that  time  to  have  beea, 
the  object  of  the  legislature  to  give  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  encouragement  to  the  carrying  trade 
in  wine.  Several o&the.Dtherdutie9,too,which  were 
imposed  either  at  the  same  time  or  subsequent  to 
the  old  subsidy,  what  is  called  the  additional  duty» 
the  new  subsidy,  the  one- third  and  two  thirds  subsi- 
dies, the  impost  1692,  thte  tonnage  on  wine,  were  al- 
lowed to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
Allthoseduties,however,excepttheadditionalduty 
.and  impost  1692,  being  paid  down  in  ready  money 
upon  importation,  the  interest  ofso  Uirgijasumoc- 
casioned  anexpenee,which  madeitunreasonable  to 
expect  any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article. 
Only  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the  impost  ' 
on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  the 
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ton  upop  French  wines,  or  otthe  duties  imposed 
in  17*5,  in  1763,  and  in  1778,  were  allowed  to  be 
tlrawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  two  imposts 
of  five  per  cent,  imposed  in  1779  and  1781,  upod 
all  the  former  duties  of  customs,  being  allowed  to 
be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  all 
other  goods,  were  likewise  allowed  to  be  dfdwo' 
back  upon  that  of  wine.  The  last  duty  that  has 
beed  particularly  imposed  upoti  wifle,  that  of  1780, 
is  allowed  to  bewhollydrawnback  ;  an  indulgence 
which,  when  so  many  heavy  duties  are  retained, 
most  properly  could  never  occasion  the  exportation 
of  a  single  ton  of  wine.  These  rules  took  place 
with  regard  to  ^1  places  of  lawful  exportation,  ex- 
cept the  British  colonies  in  America. 
■  The  15*  Charles  II.  chap.  7.,  called  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great  Bri- 
tain the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  colonies  with 
all  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  Europe,  and  consequently  with  wines.  In  a 
country  of  so  extensive  a  coast  as  our  North  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  colonies,  where  our  authority 
was  always  so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inha- 
bitants were  allowed  to  carryoutin  their  own  ships 
their  non-enumerated  commodities,  at,  first  to  all 
p^sofEurope,  and  afterwards  to  aUparts  of  Europe 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  not  very  propable 
that  this  monopoly  couldever  be  much  respected; 
and  they  probably  at  all  time  found  means  ofbring- 
jng  back  some  cai^o  from  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  allowed  to  carry  out  one.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  found  some  difficulty  in  inv- 
porting  European  wines  from  the  places  of  their 
growth ;    and  they  could  not  well  import  them   . 
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from  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  loaded  with 
many  heavy  duties,  of  which- a  considerable  part 
was  not  drawn  back  upon  esportation.  Madeira 
wine,  not  being  an  European  commodity,  could  be 
imported  directly  into  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, countries  which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated 
commodities,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island  of 
Madeira.  These  circumstances  had  properly /in- 
troduced that  general  taste  for  Madeira  wine  which 
our  officers  found  established  in  all  our  colonies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  which  began  in 
f755,  and  which  they  brought  back  witK  them  to 
the  mother  country,  where  that  wine  bad  not  been 
much  in  fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
that  war,  in  1763  (by  the  4*  Geo.  III.  chap.  15, 
sect.  12.)  all  the  duties,  except  3l.  10s.  were  al- 
lowed to  be  drawn  back  upon  thfeexportation  to  the 
colonies  of  all  wines,  except  the  French  wines, 
tothe  commerceand  consumption  ofwhich  national 
prejudice  would  allow  no  sort  of  encouragement. 
The  period  between  the  granting  of  this  indulgence 
and  the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies,  wag 
probably  too  short  to  admit  of  any  considerable 
change  in  the  customs  of  those  countries. 

The  same  act  which  in  the  drawback  upon  all 
winesjcxcept  French  winos,thusfavoured the  colo- 
nies so  much  more  than  other  countries,  in  those 
upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  favour- 
ed them  much  less.  Upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  commodities  to  other  countries,  half 
the  old  subsidy  wasdrawn  back.  Butthislaw  enact- 
ed, that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  drawn  back 
upon  the  xportation  tothecoloniesofanycommo- 
dities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Eu-, 
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rope  or  the  East  Indies,  except  wines,  white  cali- 
coes, and  muslins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originaly  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  as 
the  freightof  the  ships  is  frequently  paid  by  foreign- 
ers in  mftney,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
lor  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  country.  But 
though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deserves  no  pe- 
culiar encouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the  in- 
stitution was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the  in- 
stitution itself  seems  reasonable  enough.  Such 
drawbacks  cannot  fofce  into  this  trad%a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would 
have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  beei^ 
no  duties  upon  importation  ;  they  only  prevent  its 
being  excluded  altogether  by  those  duties.  The 
carrying  trade,  though  it  deserves  no  preference, 
ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free  lik^ 
all  othei  trades.  Itis  a  necessary  recourse  tothos^ 
capitals  which  caonot  find  employment,  either  in 
the  agriculture  or  in  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, either  in  its  home  trade' or  in  its  own  trade  of 
consumption.  ,  . 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suffer-  - 
ing,  profits  from  such  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of 
the  duty  which  is  retijined.  If  the  whole  duties  had 
beep  retained,  the  foreign  goods,  upon  which  they 
are  paid  could  seldom  have  been  exported,  norcon.- 
sequently  imported,  for  want  of  a  market.  The 
duties,  therefore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would 
never  have  been  paid. 

These  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  draw- 
backs, and  would  justify  them,  though  the  whole 
duties,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  don^estic  in- 
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dustry  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn 
back  upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of  excise 
would  in  this  case,  indeedjsufferalittle,  and  thatof 
thecustomsagood  dealmore;  but  the  national  ba- 
lance of  industry,  the  natural  division  and  distribu' 
tionof  labour,  which  is  always  moreorless  disturb- 
ed by  such  duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-esta- 
blished by  such  a  regulation. 
These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks 
.  only  upon  exporting  goods  to  thosecQuntrieswbich 
arcaltc^ether  foreign  and  independeftt  not  to  those 
)n  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
pionopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the 
exportation  of  European  goods  to  our  American 
colonies,  will  not  always  occasion  a  greater  expor* 
tation  than  what  would  have  taken  [Jlace  without 
it.  By  means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  same 
quantity  might  frequently,  perhaps,  be 'sent  thi- 
ther though  the  whole  duties  wereretained.  The 
drawback,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure  loss 
to  the  revenue  ofexcise  and  customs  without  al- 
tering the  state  of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any 
rcspecfmore  extensive.  How  far  such  drawbacks- 
can' be  justified  as  a  jwoper  encouragement  to  the 
industry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advantage- 
ous to  the  mother  country  that  they  should  beex- 
enfptedfroni  taxes  which  arepajd  by  all  therest  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  will  appear  l)ereafter  wheti 
I  come  to  treat  of  colonies, 
~  Djuwbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood, are  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
goods,  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are  given,, 
are  really  exported  tospme  foreign  country,  and 
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not  clandestinely  re-imported  inloourown.  That 
some  drawbacks,  particularly  those  upon  tobacco, 
have  frequently  been  abused  in  this  manner,  and 
have  given  occasion  to  many  frauds,  equally  hurtful 
both  to  the  revenue,  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is 
well  known. 

^— ■ —- ' T 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  Sounties. 

Bounties  upon  exportation  arc,in  Great  Britain, 
frequently  petitioned  for,  and  sometimes  panted 
to  the  produce  of  particular  branches  of  domestic 
industry.  By  means  of  them,  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to 
sell  their  goods  as  cheap  orcheaper  than  their  rivals 
in  the  foreign  market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said, 
will  thus  be  exported,and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
sequently turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own  coun- 
try. We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in 
the  foreign  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market. 
We  cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods,  aa 
we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.  The  next 
best  expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to 
pay  them  for  buying,  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
mercantile  system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole 
country,  and  to  put  money  into  all  our  pockets  by 
means  of  the  balance  of  trade, 

Bounties,  it  isallowcd,ought  to  be  given  to  those 
branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
withoutthem.  But  every  branchof  trade,  in  which 
the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which 
replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
the  whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and  send- 
ing them  to  marl'c'^.  csR  be  carried  on  without  ^ 
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bounty.  Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon  a 
level  with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which 
are  carried  on  withoutbounties,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, require  one  more  than  they.  Those  trades 
only  require  bounties,  io  which  the  merchant  is 
obliged  Co  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not 
replace  to  him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them 
for  less  than  it  really  costs  him  to  send  them  to 
market.  The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up 
this  loss,  and  to  encourage  htm  to  contihue,or  per- 
haps to  begin  a  trade,  of  which  the  expence  is 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of  which 
every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital  employ- 
ed in  it,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature^  that  if  all 
other  trades  resembled  it,  there  would  soon  be  i.p 
capital  left  in  the  country, 

ITie  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried 
on  bynieans  of  bounties,  are  the.only  ones  which 
can  be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell 
its  goods  for  less  than  it  really  costs  tosendthpmto 
market.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  themer- 
cliant  what  he  would  otherwise  lose  upon  the  price 
of  hisgoods,hisown  interest  would  soon  oblige  him 
to  employ  his  stock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out 
a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  re- 
place to  him  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capital 
employed  in  sending  them  to  market.  The  efi'ect ' 
of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of 
the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to  force  the 
trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  mach  loss  advan- 
tageous than  that  in  which  it  would  naturally  run 
of  its  own  accord.  5 
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The  ingenious  and  well  informed  author  of  the 
tracts  upon  the  corn  trade  has  shewn  very  clearly, 
that  since  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
was  first  established,  the  price  of  the  corn  export- 
ed valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  corn  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much 
greater  sum  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties 
which  have  been  paid  during  that  period.  This, 
he  imagines  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  corn 
trade  is  beneficial  to  the  nation,  the  value  of  the 
exportation  exceeding  that  of  the  importation  bya 
piuch  greater  sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary 
expence  which  the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to 
get  it  exported.  He  does  not  consider  that  this  ex- 
traordinary expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of  corn 
really  costs  the  society.  The  capital  which  the  far- 
mer employed  in  raising  it  must  likewise  betaken 
intothe  account.  Unless  the  price  of  the  corn,when 
sold  in  the  foreign  markets,  replaces  not  only  the 
bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock,  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the  differ- 
ence, or  the  national  stock  is  so  much  diminished. 
But  the  very  reason  for  which  it  has  been  thought 
pecessary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  supposed  in- 
sufficiency of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  said,  has 
fiiHen  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bounty.  That  the  averagp  price  of  com  began  to 
fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the 
pixty-four  first  years  of  the  present,,!  have  already 
fiijdeavoured  to  shew.  But  this  event,  supposing  it 
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to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have  hap- 
pened in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  possibly 
have  happened  in  consequence  of  it.  It  haa  hap- 
pened in  France  as  well  as  m  England,  though  in 
France  there  was  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764, 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  subjected  to  a  general 
prohiUtion.  This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price 
of  grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing 
neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  other,  but 
to  that  gradual  and  insensible  rise  in  the  real  value 
of  silver,  which,in  the  first  book  of  this  discourse, 
'  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  has  taken  place  in 
the  genera]  market  of  Europe  during  the  course  of 
the  present  century.  Itseems  to  be  altogether  im- 
possible that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to 
iower  the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extraordinaiy  expor- 
tation, necessarily  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in 
the  home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally 
fall  to.  To  do  so  was.  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
institution.  In  years  of  scarcity,  though  the  bounty 
is  frequently  suspended,  yet  the  great  exportation 
which  it  occasions  in  years  of  plenty,  must  fre- 
quently hinder,  more  or  less,  the  plenty  of  one  year 
from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  Both  in 
years  of  plenty  and  in  yeaft  of  scarcity,  therefore, 
the  bounty  necessarily  tends  to  raise  the  money 
price  of  com  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  in  the  home  market. 

That  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage  the  bounty 
rnust  necessarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,I  ap- 
prehend, be  disputed  by  any  reasonable  person. 
But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  that  it 
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tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that  iit  two  different 
ways ;  first,  by  opening  a  more  extensive  foreign 
market  to  the  corn  of  the  farmer,  it  tends,  they 
imagine,  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  conse- 
quently the  production  of  that  cotnmodity ;- and 
sscondly,  by  securing  to  him  alwtterprice  than  he. 
could  otherwise  expect  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage, 
it  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encour^e  tillage.  This 
double  encouragement  must,  they  iaiagine,in  a  long 
period  of  years,  occasion  such  an  increase  in  .the 
production  of  corn,  as  may 'lower  its  price  in  the 
home  market,  much  mor«  than  the  bounty  can  raise 
it,  in  the  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in 
every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expence 
of  the  home   market ;  as  every  bushel  of  corn, 

-  which  is  exported  by  means .  of  the  bounty,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  exported  without  the 
bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the  home  market 
to  increase  the  consumption,  and  to  lower  the  price 
of  that  commodity.  The  corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  as  well  as  every  other  bounty  upon  ex- 

~  portation,  imposes  two  different  taxes  upon  the 
people;  first,thetax  -which  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribjite^  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty ;  and  secondly, 
the  tax  which  arises  from  the  advanced  prices  of 
the  commodity  in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchasers  of  com, 
must,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by  the  .^ 
whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  particular  com- 
modity, therefore,  this  second  tax  is  by  much  the 
heaviest  of  the  two.  Let  us  suppose  that,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  the  bounty  of  5s.  upon  the 
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exportation  cJf  the  quarter  of  wheat,raise3  the  price 
of  that  commodity  in  the  home  market  only  6d.the 
bushel,  or  4s.  the  quarter,  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of  the  crop. 
Even  upon  this  very  moderate  supposition,the  great 
body  of  the  people,  over  and  above  contributing 
the  tax  which  pays  the  bounty  of  5s.  upon  every 
quarter  of  wheat  exported,  must  pay  another  of  4s. 
upon  every  quarter  which  they  themselves  con- 
sume. But,  according  to  the  very  well  informed 
author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Corn  Trade,  the  ave- 
rage proportion  of  the  corn  exported,  to  that  con- 
sumed at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  of  one  to 
thirty-one.  For  every  5s.  therefore,  which  they 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  first  tax,they  must 
contribute  61.  4s.  to  the  payment  of  the  second.  So 
very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  first  necessary  of  life, 
must  either  reduce  the  subsistence  of  the  labouring 
poor,  or  it  must  occasion  some  augmentation  in 
'  their  pecuniary  wages,proportionable  to  that  in  the 
pecuniary  price  of  their  subsistence.  So  far  as  it 
operates  in  theoneway,  it  must  reduce  the  ability 
of  the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their 
children,  and  must,  so  far,  tend  to  restrain  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country.  So.feras  it  operates  in  the 
other,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  -employ  so  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwise  might  do,  and  must  so  far  tend  to  re- 
strain the  industry  of  the  country.  The  extraordi- 
nary exportation  of  corn,  therefore,  occasioned  by 
the  bounty,  not  only  in  cvety  particular  year  di- 
minishes the  home,  just  as  much  as  it  extends  rtie 
foreign  market  and  consumption,  but,  by  restrain- 
ing the  population  and  industry  of  the  country,  its 
final  tendency  is  to,  stint  and  restrain  the  gradual 
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extension  of  the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  in  the 
long  nin,  rather  to  diminish  than  to  augment,  the 
whole  market  and  consumption  of  corn. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  corn, 
however,  it  has  been  thought  by  rendering  that 
commodity  more  profitable  to  the  farmer,  must  ne- 
cessarily encourage  its  production. 

I  answer,  that  this  might  be  the  case,  iftheciFect 
of  the  bounty  was  to  raise  the  real  price  of  corn,  or 
to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  it, 
to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers  in  the 
same  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty, 
than  other  labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in 
his  neighbourhood.  But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is 
evident,  nor  any  other  human  institution,  can  have 
any  such  effect.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal 
price  of  corn,  which  can  in  any  considerable  de- 
'  gree  be  affected  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the 
tax,  which  that  institution  imposes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very,  burdensome  to 
those  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage  to 
thoie  who  receive  it. 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  »o  much  to 
raise  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real 
value  of  silver;  or  to  make  aa  equal  quantity  of  it 
exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity,  not  only  of  corn, 
but  of  all  other  home  made  commodities  :  for  the 
>  money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  all  other  home 
made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,' which 
must  always  be  such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  and  his  family,  either  in  the  liberal,  moderate, 
or  scanty  manner,  in  which  tlje  advancing,   stati-  ' 
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onary,  or  declining  circumstances  of  the  sociQfy, 
oblige  hi3  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  moneypriceof  alltheotherparts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  pcriodE 
of  improvement,  must  hear  a  certain  proportion  to 
that  of  com,  though  this  proportion  is  different  in 
different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the 
money  price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  butchers'  meat, 
of  horses,  and  the  maintenance  of  horses,  of  land 
carriage  consequently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  nfoney  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that 
of  the  materials  of  almost  all  manufactures;  by  re- 
gulating the  money  price  of  labour,it'regulates  that 
of  manufacturing  art  and  industry;  and  by  rc|;u- 
lating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manu- 
^ture.  The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  the  produce,  either  of  land  or  labour, 
must  necessarily  cither  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  there- 
fore, the  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  sell  his 
corn  for  4s.  the  bushel,  instead  of  3s.  6d.,  and  to 
pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent  proportionable  to 
this  rise  in  the  money  price  of  his  produce ;  yet 
if,  in  consequence  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  com, 
4s.  will  purchase  no  more  home  made  goods  of 
any  other  kind  than  3s.  6d.  would  hnve  done  be-' 
fore,  neither  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer,  nor 
those  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by 
this  change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate much  better ;  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to 
>  live  much  better.  In  the  purchase  of  foreign  com-    ■ 
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modities;this  cnhaDcementintheprlceofcorn  may 
give  them  some  little  adrant^e.  In  thatof  home- 
made commodities,  it  can  give  them  none  at  all. 
And  almost  the  whole  expence  of  the  farmer,  and 
tho  far  greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord,  is 
in  home-made  commodities. 

ThiTtdegradation.in  the  value  of  silvet,  which  19 
the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which 
operates  equally,  or  very  nearly  equally,  through 
the  greater  part  of  thecomm^cial  world,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vt^y  little  consequence  to  any  particular 
Country.  The  consequent  rise  of  all  money  prices, 
though  it  does  not  make  those  who  receive  them 
really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer.  A 
service  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  and  every, 
thing  else  remains  precisely  of  the  same  real  value 
as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver,  which, 
being  the  effect  either  ofthe  peculiar  situation,  or  of 
f  he  political  in3titutionsofaparticularcountry,takes 
place  only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence,  which,  far  from  tending  to  make  any 
body  really  richer,  tends  to  make  everybody  really 
poorer.  The  rise-in  the  money  price  of alj  commo- 
dities, which  is  in  this  case  peculiarto  that'coiintry, 
tends  to  discourage  more  or  less,every  sort  ofindustrjF 
which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  foreign 
nations,  by  furnishing  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  fora 
smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  its  own  workmen  can 
afford  to  do,  to  undei'sell  them,  not  only  is  the 
Sjreiga,  but  even  in  the  home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  proprietorsof  the  nrines,  to  be  the  distributors  of 
gold  andsilver  to  all  theothercountriesof£uropc. 

VOl.Ji.  X 
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Those  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore  tobeBome- 
what  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  difference,  however, 
should  be  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight 
and  insurance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value 
and  smalt  bulk  of  those  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, therefore,  could  suffer  very  little  from  their 
peculiar  situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate  its  ctis- 
advantages  by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation 
with  the  expenceofsmuggling,  and  raise  the  value 
of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more 
above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  bythewholeamount 
of  this  expence.  When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of 
water,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water 
must  run  over  the  dam-head  as  if  there  was  no  dam 
at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  de- 
tain agreater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spainaod 
Portugal,  than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than 
what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour 
will  allow  them  to  employ  in  coin,  plate,  gilding, 
and  other  ornamentsof  gold  and  silver.  When  ,they 
have  got  this  quantity,  the  dam  is  full,  and  the 
whole  streams  which  flows  in  afterwards  must  run 
over.  The  annual  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
fromSpatnand  Portugal,  accordingly,  is,  by  all.  ac- 
counts, notwithstanding  these  restraints,  very 
near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  importation.  As 
the  water,  however,  must  always  be  deeper  behind 
the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quantity  ofgold 
9Qdsjlver,  which  these  restraintsdetain  in  Spmn  and 
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Portugal,  must,  in  proportion  to  theannuM produce 
of  their  lend  and  labour,  be  greater  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  other  countries.    The  higher  and  stron- 
ger the  dam-hesd,  the  greater  must  be  the  difference 
in  the  depth  of  water  behind  and  before  it.  The 
higher  the  tax,  the  higher  thepenalties  with  which 
the  prohibitioa  is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and 
severe  the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution 
of  the  law,  the  greater  must  be  the  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
to  that  of  other  countries.     It  is  said  accordingly  to 
be  very  considerable,  and  that  you  frequently  find 
there  a  profusion  of  plate  in  houses,  where  there 
is  nothing  else  which  would,  in  other  countries,  be 
thought  suitable  or  correspondent  to  this  sort  of 
magnificence.     The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  what  is  thesame  thing,  the  dearness  ofallcommo- 
dities,which  is  the  necessary  effect  ofthisredundan- 
cy  of  the  precious  metals,  discourages  both  the  agri- 
culture andmanu&cturesof  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
enables  foreign  nations  to  supply  them  with  many 
sorts  of  rude,  and  with  almost  all  sorts  of  manufac* 
tu red pr<>duceforasniallerquanrityofgold and  silver, 
.  thanwhat  they  themselves  can  eitherraisc  ormake 
them  f<w  at  home.  The  tax  and  prohibition  operate 
in  two  different  ways.    They  not  only  lower  very 
much  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but,  by  detainii^  there  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  those  metals,  which  would  otherwise  flow- 
overothercountries,theykeepuptheirvalaein  those 
other  countries  somewhat  above  what  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  thereby  give  those  countries  a  double 
advant^in  their  commerce  with  Spain  ai^Fortugsl. 
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Open  tbe  flood-gates,  and  thei%  will  presently  be 
less  water  above,  and  more  below  tfae  dam-head, 
and  it  will  sood  come  to  a  level  in  both  places.  &e- 
movethetaxandtbeprohibitioo.andasthequantity 
•f  gold  and  silverwill  diminish  coBsideiably  inSpain 

'  and  Portugal,  so  it  wilt  increase  scnnewbat  in  otha 
countries ;  and  the  value  of  those  metals,  their 
proportion  to theanDual produce ot'land  and  labour 
will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  neariy  to  a  levels 
in  all.  The  losss  which  Spain  and  Fortu^l  could 
sustain  by  this  esportatiooof  theirgold  and  silver, 
would  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary.  The 
nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  f>f  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour^  would  fall,  and 
would  be  expressed  or  represented  by  a  smaller 
quantity  of  silver  than  before;  but  their  real  va- 
lue woujd  be  the  same  ss  before  and.wouM  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain,  command,  and  employ  the  same 
quantity  of  labour.  As  the  nominal  value  of  their 
goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of  what  remained  of 
theirgoldandsilver  would  rise, and  asm allerquantity 

'  i^ftbose  metals  would  answerall  the  same  purposes 
of  eommejce  and  circulation  which  bad  employed  a 
greater  quantity  before.  The  gold  and  silverwhich 
W&uld  go  abroad  would  sot  go  abroad  for  nothing, 
bitt  would  b/ing  bacli  an  equal  value  of  goods  of 
■ome  Ittttd  or  other.  Those  goods,  too,  would  not 
^e^l  nutttefs  ofmere  luxury  and  expence  to  be  con- 
svm^dbyii^lepeople,  who  produce  nothiiigin return 
fo(t|ieircpn»umption,  As  the  realwealthand  revc- 
nW'  pfidte  people,  vDuld  not  be  augmentedby  this 

fiytraordin^ry  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  so  nei- 
tliCTWoqldth  ircxiBsumptionhemuchaugraentedby 

i.t.  T^f»9  g09d«  ^ould  probably,  tbe  ^eater  part  of 
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tbem,  and  cert^nly  soitife  part  of  tbete,  consist  in 
inatfA'ialSttoo^  and  provisions,  fortheemployiiient 
and  maintenance  of  industrious  peoplejWho  would 
reproduce,  with  4  profit,  the  tiill  value  of  their  con- 
BumptioD.  A  part  of  the  dead  stock  of  the  society 
would  thus  be  turned  into  active  stockj  and  would 
put  into  niotion  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  than 
had  been  employed  before.  The  annual  ptoduce  of 
their  land  and  labour  would  immediatdy  he  auf;* 
mented  a  little,  add  in  a  few  years  would  probably 
be  augmented  a  great  deal;  their  industry  beii^ 
thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  most  oppressive  but- 
dens  which  it  at  present  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  ofcomn^ces* 
sarily  operate*  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this  ab- 
surd policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Whatever  be 
the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  renders  our  cotu  some- 
what dearer  in  the  home  mai'ket  than  it  otherwise  ■ 
would  be  in  that  state,  and  somewhat  cheaper  iu 
the  foreign ;  and  as  the  average  money ,  price  of 
com  regulates,  more  or  lem^  that  of  all  other  com-  ' 
modities,  it  lowers  the  value  of  silver  considerably 
in  the  one,  and  tends  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  other. 
It  enables  foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not 
only  to  eat  our  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwise 
could  db,  but  sometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  same  occasions;; 
as  we  are  assured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  work- 
men from  furnishing  their  goods  for  so  small  a 
quantity  of  silver  as  they  otherwise  might  do,  and 
enabled  the  Dutch  to  furnish  theirs  for  a  smaller. 
It  tends  to  render  our  manufkctures  ^mewhat 
dearer  ifteveiy  market,  atid  theirs  somewhat  obeafar. 
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than  they  otherwise  would  be,  end  consequently 
to  give  their  industry  a  double  advantage  over  our 
own. 

The  boun^,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not 
po  much  the  real,  as   the  nominal  pnce  of  our 
com ;  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  com  can  maintain  and 
employ,  but  only  the  quantity  <^silverwhich  it  will 
exchange  for;  it  discourages  our  manu&ctures, 
without  renderii^  any  considerable  service  either 
to  Our  famiers  or  country  gentlemen.     It  puts,  in- 
'  deed,  a  litd&  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  bcth, 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  difficult  to  per- 
soade  the  greater  part  of  them  that  this  is  not  ren- 
dering them  a  veiy  considerable  service.    But  if 
thi^  money  sinks  in  ite  value,  in  the  quantity  of 
labour,  provisions,  and  home-made  commodities  of 
all  different  kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchasing, 
as  much  Qs  it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the  service  will 
be  little  more  than  nominal  and  ima^naiy. 
'    There  is,perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  whole 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  boun^  either  was  ot 
could  be  essentially  ^rviceable.    These  were  the 
com  merchaDt8,the  exporters  and  importers  of  coca. 
In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty  necessarily  occasi- 
oned a  greater  exportation  than  would  otherwise 
.  have  taken  place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of 
■  the  one  year  from  relieving  ihe  scarcity  of  another, 
it  occasioned  in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  ijnporta- 
tion  than  would  otherwise  havebeen  necessary.  It 
increased  the  business  of  the  com  merchant  inboth ; 
and  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  hiih  to 
import  a  greater  quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for  a  better 
price,  and  consequently  with  a  -greater  profit,  than 
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he  could  otherwise  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hindered  from  re- 
lieving the  scarcity  of  another.    It  is  in  this  set  of 
men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  observed  the  greatest 
zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  bounty. 
Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  foreign  corn, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, and  when  they  established  the  bounty 
seemed  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers.  By  the  one  institution,  they  secured 
to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
aud  by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that 
market  from  ever  being  overstocked  with  their 
commodity.  By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raise  its 
real  value,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  manulactu- 
rers  had,  by  the  like  institutions,  raised  the  real 
value  of  many  different  sorts   of  manufactured 
goods.     They  did  not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great 
and  essential  difference  which  nature  has  establish- 
ed between  corn  and  almost  every  other  sort  of 
goods.  When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation.you  ena- 
ble our  woollen  or  linen  manu&cturers  to  sell  their 
goods  for  somewhat  a  better  price  than  they  other- 
wise could  get  for  them,  you  raise,  not  only  the 
nominal,  but  the  real  price  of  those  goods ;  you 
render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  la-, 
hour  and  subsistence :  you  increase  not  only  the 
nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth  and  re- 
venue of  those  manu&cturers,  and  you  enable  them 
either  to  live  better  themselves,  or  to  emidoy  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  in  those  particular  manu- 
&cture8.  You  really  encourage  those  manufactures, 
md  direct  towards  them  a  greater  qv«iiti^  of  the 
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industryof  the  country,  than  what  would  probably 
go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  But,  when,  by  the 
Uke  institutions,  you  raise  the  nominal  or  money 
fpCe  of  corn,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value;  you 
do  not  increase  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen,  you  do 
not  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  because  you  do 
not  enable  them  to  maintain  and  employ  more  la- 
hourers  in  nisifig  it.  The  nature  of  things  has 
Etamped  upon  corn  a  real  value,  which  cannot  be 
altered  by  merely  altering  its  money  price.  No 
bounty  upon  exportation,  do  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  can  raise  that  value.  The  freest  competi- 
tion cannot  lower  it.  Through  the  world  in  gene- 
,  ra],thatvalueis  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  - 
it  can  iDaintain,  and  in  every  particular  place  it  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  main- 
tain in  the  way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scan- 
ty, in  which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in 
that  place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re- 
gulating commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of  all 
other  commodities  must  be  finally  measured  and 
determined ;  corn  is.  The  real  value  of  every  other 
commodity  is  finally  measured  and  determined  by 
the  proportion  which  its  average  money  price  bears 
to  the  average  money  price  of  com.  The  real  value 
of  corn  does  not  vary  with  those -variations  in  its 
average  money  price,  which  sometimes  occur  from 
one  century  to  another.  It  is  the  real  value  of  sil- 
ver which  varies  with.them'.  ■ ,'.. 
Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home  made 
commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  general  objection 
which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different  expedients 
of  the  mercantile  system ;  the  objection  of  forcing 
S(HDe  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country  into  a 
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channel  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it 
would  run  of  its  own  accord :  and,  secondly,  to  the 
particular  objection  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into  a 
cfaannel  that  is  less  advantageous,  but  into  one  that 
is  actually  disadvantageous ;  the  trade  wliich  can- 
not be  carried  od  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  bein^ 
necessarily  a  losing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  tW  ex- 
p;)rtaHon  of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  objection, 
that  it  can  in  no  respect  promote  the  raising  of  that 
particular  commodity,  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  the  production.  When  our  country  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  demanded  the  establishment  of 
the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in  imitation  of  our 
merchantsand  manufacturfrs,  they  did  not  act  with 
that  complete  comprehension  of  their  own  interest 
which  commonly  directs  the  conductof  tliose  tivo 
other  orders  of  people.  They  loaded  the  public  re- 
venue wjth  a  yery  considerable  expcnce ;  they  im- 
posed a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.;  but  they  did  not,  in  aoy  sensible  decree, 
increase  the  real  value  of  their  own  commodity: 
and  by  lowering  somewhat  the  real  vidae  of  siJv"er, 
they  discouragi^d,  in  some  degree,  the  general  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and,  instead  of  advancing, 
retarded  more  or  less  the  improvement  of  their  own 
lands,  which  necessarily  depends  upon  tbo  general 
indiistry  of  the  country.  . 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commodity, 
a  bounty  upon  production,  one  should  imagine, 
would  have  a  more  direct  operation  than  one  u|>on 
'  expectation.  It  would,  besides,  impose  only  one 
tax  upon  the  people,  that  which  they  must  contri- 
bute in  order  to  pay  the  bounty.  Instead  of  rais- 
ing, it  would  tend"  to  lower  the  price  pf  the  com- 
modity in  the  Iiome  market;  and  thereby,  instead 
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of  imposing  a  second  tax  upon  the  people,  it  might, 
at  least  in  part,  repay  them  for  what  they  had  con- 
tributed to  the  first.  Bounties  upon  production, 
however,  have  been  very  rarely  granted.  The  pre- 
judices established  by  the  commercial  system,  have 
taught  us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arises 
more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  more  favoured,  accordingly, 
as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing  money 
into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  production  it  has 
been  said  too,  have  been  found  by  experience  more 
liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon  expectation.  How 
far  this  is  true,  I  know  not.  That  bounties  upon 
exportation  have  been  abused  to  many  fraudulent 
purposes,  is  very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  great 
inventors  of  all  these  expedients,  that  the  home 
market  should  be  overstocked  with  theirgoods;  an 
event  which  a  bounty  upon  production  might 
sometimes  occasion.  A  bounty  upon  exportation, 
■  by  enabling  them  to  send  abroad  their  surplus  part, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the  home 
market,  eflFcctually  prevents  this.  Of  all  the  expe- 
dients of  the  mercantile  system,  accordingly,  it  is 
the  oneof  which  they  are  the  fondest.  I  have  known 
the  different  undertakers  of  some  particular  works 
agree  privately  among  themselves,  to giveabounty 
out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  exportation  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which  they  dealt 
in.  This  expedient  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  more 
than  doubled  the  price  of  their  goods  in  the  home 
market,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  in- ' 
crease  in  the  produce.  The  operation  ofthe  bounty 
upon  corh  must  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if 
it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 
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Something  like  a  bounty  upon'production,how- 
ever,  has  been  granted  upon  some  particular  occa- 
sions. The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white 
,  herring  and  whale  fisheries  may,  perhaps,  be  consi- 
sidered  asaomewhatof  thisnature.  They  tenddirect- 
ly,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  render  the  goods  cheaper 
in  the  home  market  than  any  otherwise  would  be. 
In  other  respects,  their  effects,  it  must  be  acknowr 
ledged,  are  the  same  as  those  of  bounties  <ipon  ex- 
portation. By  means  of  them,  a  part  of  the  Coital 
of  the  country  is  employed  in  bringing  goods  to 
market,  of  which  the  price  does  not  repay  the  cost, 
tc^ether  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those  fishe- 
ries do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  contribute  to 
its  defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  sailors 
and  shipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  some- 
times be  done  by  means  of  such  bounties,  at  a 
much  smaller  expence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great 
standing  navy,  if  I  may  use  such  an  CKpresslon,  in 
-the  same  way  as  a  standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  allegations, 
however,  the  following  considerations  dispose  me 
to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least  one  of  these 
'bounties,  the  l^islature  has  been  very  grossly  im- 
posed upon.  -■'" 

First,  the  herring-buss  bounty  seems  too  lai^. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing 
1771  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fishing  17**  1,  the  ton- 
nage bounty  upon  the  herring-buss  fishery  has  been 
at  thirty  shillings  the  ton.During  these  eleven  years 
the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught  by  the  herring 
buss  fishery  of  Scotland  amounted  to  37^,347*  Thfl 
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herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea,  &re  called  sea 
sticks.  Ih  order  to  render  them  what  are  called  mer- 
chantable herrings,  it  is  necessary  to  repack  them 
with  an  additionalquantity  ofsalt;  and  in  this  case* 
it  is  reckoned,  that  three  barrels  of  sea-^icks  are 
ssually  repacked  into  two  barrets  of  merchantable 
herrings.  The  number  of  barrels  of  merchanteible 
herrings  therefore  canght  during  these  eleven  }'ears, 
witl  amount  only,  according  to  this  account,  to 
:t63,9dl-^.  During  these  eleven  years,  the  tonnage 
liOuntiei  paid  amounted  to  1^.3,4631.  Us.  or  to 
S».  S|d.  upon  every  barrel  of  sea  sticks,  and  to 
JSs.S^.apon  every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 
The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured  is 
sometimesi  Scotch,  and  sometimes  foreigfi  salt; 
both  Which  are  d^hvered  free  of  all  excise  duty 
to  (ha  fish-curers.  The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch 
salt  is  St  present  Is.  6d.  that  upon  foreign  salt  lOs.  - 
^e  bushel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is  supposed  torc- 
^tre  about  one  bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel 
foreign  aalt.  Two  bushels  are  the  supposed  average 
of  Scotch  salt.  If  the  herrings  are  entered  for  ex- 
partation,iK>  part  of  this  duty  is  paid  up ;  if  entered 
for  home  consumption,  whether  the  herrings  were 
car^d  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  salt,  only  one 
-  ahilling  the  barrel  it*  paid  up.  It  was  the  old  Scotch 
duty  upon  a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity  which,  at  a 
low  edtimation,  had' been  supposed  necessary  for 
curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland,  foreign  salt 
is  very  Htfle  used  for  any  other  purpose  but  the 
curingdf  6sh.  But  from  the  5'"  April  1771  to  the  5" 
April  1789,.  the  quantity  of  foreign  salt  imported 
«m«unted  to  936,974  bushelB,ateighty-fourpound8 
the  bushel:   the  quantity  of  Scotch  salt  delivered 
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Tom  the  W'tH'ks  to  the  fish  curen,  to  no  taore  thzn 
168,236,  at  fiftyrsix  pounds  the  bushel  only.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  U  principally  foreign 
saltthat  is  used  in  the  fisheries.  Upon  every  barrel 
of  herrings  exported  there  is,  besides,  a  bouqty  of 
$6. 3d-  wd  mpre  than  two  thirds  of  the' buss-caught 
herrings  ve  exported.  Put  all  the&o  thinga  toge- 
ther, and  you  will  find  that,  during  theae  eleven 
years,  every  barrel  of  buaS'Caught  herrings,  cured 
with  Scotch  salt,  when  exported,  has  cost  govern- 
ment ITsr,  1  l^d.;  and  when  enteredfor  home  con- 
s\IBit>tipn,  148. 5^d, [and  that  every  barrelcuredwjth 
fpreifn  salt,  when  exported,  has  cost  government  1 1. 
78.  5|d.;and  when  entered  for  home  consumption, 
~11.3s.  9^.  The  price  ofa  barrel  of  good  merchant- 
'  fble  herrings  runs  from  seventeen  and  eighteen  to 
four  and  five-and-twenty  shillings ;  about  a  guinea 
at  an  ave]^!^*. 

Secondly,  the  bounty  to  thewhite-hcrriog  fishery  is 
a,  tonnage  bounty,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  burden 
fif  the  ship,  not  to  h^r  diligence  or  success  in  the 
fifthef  y  ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too  common  for 
.  thie  vessels  to  fit  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching, 
flot  the  fish  but  tfaebounty.  Intheyoar  1759,  when 
the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings  the  ton,  the  whole 
^uss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels 
(tf  sea  sticks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  sea  sticks 
fOst  guvernment  to  bounties  alone,  1131. 158.;  each 
buret  of  merchantable  herrings  159l>  7s.  6d. 

Thirdly,  the  modcoffishing,forwhichthistonnag6 
^untyjn  the  white-herring  fishery  has  been  given 
(hy  busses  or  decked  vessels-froin  twenty  to  eighty 
tons  burden),  seems  notsDwetladapted  tothesitua- 
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tionofScotlandastotbctdCBafiand;  irom  the  prac- 
tice of  which  coaMry  it  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed^ Hcfiand  lies  at  agreatdistancefromtheseas 
tDwhich  herrings  are  known  principally  to  resort ; 
and  can,therefore,carryon  that  fishery  only  indecked 
vessels,  which  can  cany  water  and  provisions  suf- 
ficient for  a  voyage  to  a  distant  sea.  But  the  He- 
brides, or  Western  Islands,  the  Islands  of  Shetland, 
and  the  northern  and  northwestern  coastsofScotland, 
the  countries  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  herring 
fishery  Is  principally  carried  on,  are  every  where  in- 
tersectedby  arms  of  the  sea,  which  run  up  a  consi- 
derabieway  into  the  land,  and  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  are  called  sea-loclis.  It  is  to 
thesea-lochs  that  the  herrings  principally  resort  du- 
ring the  seasons  in  which  they  visit  those  seas ;  for 
the  visits  of  this,  and  I  am  assured  of  many  other 
sorts  of  fish,  are  not  quite  regular  and  constant,  A 
boat  fishery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  mode  of  fish- 
ing best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  fishers  carrying  the  herrings  on  shore  as 
fast  as  they  arc  taken,  to  be  either  curedor  consum- 
ed fi'esh.  But  the  great  encouragement  which  a 
bounty  of  30s.  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss  fishery,  is 
necessarily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat  fishery ; 
which,  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot  bring  its 
cured  fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms'as  the  buss 
fishery.  The  boat  fishery,  accordingly,  whichbefore 
the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty ,was  very  con- 
siderable, anditissaidtohave  employed  a  number  of 
seamen  not  inferior  towhatthe buss  fishery  employ 
at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to  decay.  Of 
the  formerextent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined  and 
'abandoned  fishery,lmu3tackn0wledge,thatl  cannot 
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pretend  to  speak  with  much  precUJon.  As  no 
bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat  fish- 
ery, no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of 
the  customs  or  salt  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  ofScotland,  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people. 
A  bounty  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  in  the 
home  market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
relief  of  agreatnumberofourfeUow-subjects,who»e  - 
circumstances  are  by  no  means  affluent.  Bnt  the 
herring-buss  bounty  contributes  to  no  such  good 
purpose.  It  has  ruined  the  boat  fishery,  which  is, 
by  far,  the  best  adapted  for  the  suj^ly  of  the  home 
market;  and  the  additional  bounty  of  Ss.  8d.  the 
barrel  upon  e^cportation,  carries  the  greater  part, 
more  than  two-thirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  buss 
fishery  abroad.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  l6s. 
the  barrel,  I  have  been  assured,  was  the  common 
■  price  of  white  herrings.  Between  ten  and  fifteen 
years  ago,  before  the  boat  fishery  was  entirely  ruin- 
ed, the  price  was  said  to  have  run  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  shillings  the  barrel.  For  these  last  five 
years,  it  has,  at  an  averagpe,  been  at  twenty-five  shil- 
lings the  barrel.  This  high  price,  however,  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  real  scarcity  of  the  herrings 
upon  the  coast. of  Scotland.  I  must  observe,  too, 
that  the  cask  or  barrel,  which  is  usually  sold  with 
the  herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in 
all  the  foregoing  prices,  has,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  risen  to  about  double 
its  former  price,  or  from  about  3s.  to  about  6s. 
1  must  likewise  observe,  that  the  accounts  I  have 
received  of  the  prices  of  foimer  times,  have  been  by 
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Ro  means  quite  unifonn  and  consistent ;  and  an  old 
uian  of  great  acciiracy  and  experience  has  assured 
me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
ibe  usual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
hcirings  ;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  atiU  be  looked' 
upoft  as  the  averse  price.  Ail  accounts,  however, 
1  think,  agree  that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered 
in  the  home  market,  in  consequence  of  the  buss 
bounty. 

When,  the  onderfakerB  oflisheries,  after  such  li- 
beral bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  con- 
tinue to  sell  their  commodity  at  the  same,  or  even 
at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  - 
bcfore,it  might  be  expected  that  theirprofits  should 
he  very  great;  .and  it  is  not  improbable  that  those 
of  some  Individuals  may  have  been  so.  In  general, 
however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they  have 
been  quite  otherwise.  The  usual  effect  of  such 
bonntics  is,  toencourage  rash  undertakers  to  ad- 
▼entuiein  a  business  which  they  do  not  underetaud, 
and  what  they  lose  by  their  own  negligence  and 
ignaraBce,moFe  than  compensates  all  that  they  can 
gain  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  government.  la 
17 'jO,  by  the  same  act  which  first  gave  the  bounty 
of  303.  the  ton  for  the  encouragement  of  the  wl^ite 
herring  fishery,  the  (93''  (Seo.  II.  c.  94.),  a  joint- 
stock  company  was  erected,  with  a  capital  of 
.100,0001.,  to  which  the  subscribers  (over  and 
above  all  other  encouragements,  the  tonnage  boun- 
ty just  now  mentioned,  the  exportation  bounty 
of  3s.  8d.  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of  both  British 
and  foreign  salt  duty  free),  were  during  the  space 
of  fourteen  years,  for  every  hundred  pounds  which 
they  subscribed-and  paid  into  the  stock  of  the  so- 
dety,entitled  to  three  pounds  a-year ,  to  be  paid  by 
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.  the  receiver-general  of  the  customs  in  equal  half- 
yearly  payments.  Besides  this  great  company,  the 
residence  of  whose  governor  and  directors  was  to 
be  in  Lopdon,  it  was  declared  lawful  to  erect  dif- 
ferent fishing  chambers  in  ail  the  different  out-ports 
of  the  kingdom,  provided  a  sum  not  less  than 
10,0001.  was  subscribed  into  the  capital  ol'each,to 
be  managed  at  his  own  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit 
and  loss.  The  same  annuity,  and  the  same  encou- 
ragements of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
those  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great  com- 
pany. The  subscription  of  the  great  company  was 
soon  filled  up,  and  several  different  fishing  cham- 
bers were  erected  in  the  different  out-ports  of  the 
kingdom.  In  spite  of  all  these  encouragements,  al- 
most all  those  different  companies,  both  great  and 
smalljlost  either  the  iivhole,or  thegreatcr  part  of  their 
capitals:  scarcea  vestige  now  remainsofanyofthem, 
and  the  white-herring  fishery  is  now  entirely ,or  al- 
most entirely,  carried  on  by  private  adventurers. 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  necessary,  in- 
deed, for  the  defence  of  the  society,  it  might  not 
always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our  neighbours 
for  the  supply ;  and  if  such  manufacture  could  not 
otherwise  be  supported  at  home,  it  might  not  be 
unreasonable  that  -.ill  the  other  branches  of  indus- 
try should  be  taxed  in  order  to  support  it.  The 
bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  British-made  sail 
cloth,  and  British-madegunpowder,  may,  perhaps, 
both  be  vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  seldom  be  reasonable  to 
lax  the  industry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,in 
order  to  support  that  of  some  particular  class  of 
manufactures ;  yet  in  the  wantonness  of  great  pros- 
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perity,whcnthe  public  enjoys  a  greater  revenuethan 
it  knows  well  what  to  do  wi^,  to  give  such  boun- 
ties to  favourite  manufactures,  mayj  perhaps,  be  as 
natural  as  to  iucurany  otboridle  expence.  In  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  in  private  expences,great  wealth  may, 
perh^»,  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
great  folly.     But  there  must  surely  be  something 
more  than  ordinary  absurdity,  in  continuing  such 
profusion  in  times  of  general  difficulty  and  distress. 
What  is  called  a  bounty  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  drawback,  and  consequently  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  what  is  properly  a  bounty. 
The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported)  may  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  upon  the  brown  and  muscovado  sugars,&6m 
which  it  is  made;  the  bounty  upon  wrought  silk 
exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  and 
thrown  silk  imported ;  the  bounty  upongunpowder 
exported,a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimstone 
and  saltpetre  imported.  In  the  langut^e  of  the  cus- 
toms, tho9e  allowance?  only  are  called  drawbacks, 
which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in  the  same 
form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When  that  form 
has  been  so  altered  by  manufiicture  of  any  kind,  as 
to  come  under  a  new  denomination,  they  are  called 
bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  and 
manu&cturers  who  excel  in  their  particular  occu- 
pations are  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  boun- 
ties. By  encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity  and 
ingenuity,  they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulation  of 
the  workmen  actually  employed  in  those  respective 
occupations,  and  are  not  considerable  enough  to 
turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  share  of  the 
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oqiital  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of 
its  own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn 
the  natural  balance  of  employments,  but  to  render 
the  work  which  is  done  in  each  as  perfect  and  com- 
plete as  possible.  The  expence  of  premiums,  be- 
sides, is  very  trifling,  that  of  bounties  very  great. 
The  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  sometimes  cost 
the  public,  in  one  year,  more  than  300,0001. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  called  premiums,as  draw- 
backs are  sometimes  called  bounties.  But  we  must 
in  all  cases  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thiijig,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digremon  coneemhig  the  Com  Trade  and  Corn _ 

Laws. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  boun- 
ties without  obseYvingjthat  the  prmses  which  have 
b^en  bestowed  upon  the  law  which  establishes  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  and  upon 
that  system  of  regulations  which  is  connected  with 
it,  are  altogether  unmerited.  A  particular  exami-' 
-  nation  of  the  nature  of  the  corn  trade,  and  of  the 
principal  British  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
great  importance  of  this  s'libject  must  justify  the 
length  ofthe  digression. 

"  The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  composed  of 
four  different  branches,  which,  though  they  may 
sometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  same  person,  are 
in  theirown  nature  four  separate  and  distinct  trades. 
These  are,  first,  ths  trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  se- 
condly, that  of  the  merchant  importer  for  homo- 
consumption ;  thirdly,  that  of  the  merchant  ex- 
porter for  home  produce  for  foreign  consumption'; 
y2 
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and,  fourthly,  that  of  the  merchant  cavrier.orof  the- 
importer  of  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  opposite  soever 
they  may  at  iirst  sight  appear,  are,  even  in  years  of 
the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is  hisin- 
terest  to  raise  the  price  of  his  com  as  high  as  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  season  requiTes,and  it  can  never 
be  his  interest  to  raise  it  higher.  By  raising  the 
price,  he  discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts 
every  boj^y  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  in- 
fi^rior  ranksof  people,  upon  thrift  and  good  manage- 
ment. If^  by  raising  it  too  high,  he  discourages  the 
consumption  so  much  that  the  supplyof  the  season 
is  likely  to  go  beyond  the  consumption  of  thesea- 
son,  and  to  last  for  some  time  after  the  next  crop 
begins  to  come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of 
losing  a  considerable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural 
causes,  but  ofbeing  obliged  to  sell  what  remains  of 
it  for  much  less  than  what  he  might  have  had  for 
it  several  months  before.  If,  by  not  raising  the  price 
high  enough,  he  discourages  the  consumption  so 
little  that  the  supply  of  the  season  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  consumption  of  the  season,  he  not  only 
loses  a  part  of  the  profit  Which  he  might  otherwise 
have  made,  but  he  exposes  the  people  to  suffer  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season,  instead  ,of  the  hardshijis 
of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly', 
and  monthly  consumption,  should  be  proportioned 
as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  supply  of  the  season. ' 
The  interest  of  the  inland  corn-dealer  is  the  same. 
By  Supplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in 
this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  sell  all  his  corn  for 
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the  highest  price,  and  with  the  greatest  profit ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  crop,  and  of  his 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sales  enables  him  to 
judge,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  how  far  they 
are  really  "supplied  in  this  manner.  Without  in- 
tending the  interest  of  the  people,  he  is  necessarily 
led,  by  a  regard'  to  his  own  interest,  to  treat  them, 
evpn  in  years  of  scarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  prudent  master  <Jf  a  vessel  is  some- 
times obliged  to  treat  his  crew.  When  he  foresees' 
that  provisions  are  likely  to  run  short,  be  puts  them 
upon  short  allowance.  Though  from  excess  of  cau- 
tion he  should  sometimes  do  this  without  any  real 
necessity ,yet  all  the  inconveniences  which  his  crew 
cai^  thereby  suffer  are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
of  the  danger,misery,and  ruin,  to  which  they  might 
sometimes  be  exposed  by  a  less  provident  eonduct. 
Though  from«xcessofavarice,in  thg same  manner, 
the  inland  corn  merchant  should  sometimes  raise 
the  price  of  his  com  somewhat  higherthan  the  scar- 
city of  the  season  require3,yet  all  the  inconvenien- 
cies  which  the'people-can  suffer  from  this  conduct, 
which  effectually  secures  them  from  a  famine  in  the 
end  of  the  season,  are  inconsiderable,  in  compa- 
rison of  what  they  might  have  been  exposed  to  by  ' 
a  more  liberal  wayof  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  com  merchant  himself  is  likely  to  suffer  the 
most  by  this  excess  of  avarice  ;  not  only  from  the 
indignation  which  it  generally  excites  against  him, 
but,  though  he  should  escape  the  effects  of  this 
indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  com  which  itne- 
charily  leaves  upon  his  hands  inthcend  of  the  sea- 
son, and  which,  if  the  nest  season  happens  to  prove 
iavourable,  he  must  always  sell  for  a  much  lower 
price  than  he  might  otherwise  have  had. 
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Were  it  poesible,  indeed,  for  one  great  compaoy- 
of  merchants  to  possess  th^oaselves  of  the  whole 
crop  of  an  exteosive  country,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
their  interest  to  deal  with  as  the  Dutch  ve  said  *» 
do  with  the  spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy 
or  throw  away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  rest.  But  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sicle,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  estf^ilish  such 
ap  extensive  monopoly  with  r^rd  to  com;  and 
wherever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all 
commodities  the  least  liable  to  be  engrossed  or  mo.< 
nopolized  by  the  force  of  a  few  large  capitals,  which 

-  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.     Not  only  its  value 
for  exceeds  what  the  capital  of  a  few. private  men 

.  are  capable  of  purchasing;  but  supposing  they  w»« 
capable  of  purchasing  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
produced  renders  this  purchase  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. As  in  every  civilized  country  it  is  the 
commodity  of  which  the  annual  consumption  is 
the  greatest,so  a  greater  quantity  of  industry  is  an- 
Dually  employed  in  producing  com,  than  in  pro- 
ducing any  other  commodity.  When  it  first  comes 
from  the  ground  too,  it  is  necessarily  divided  among 
a  greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity; and  these  ownera  can  never  be  collected 
into  one  place  like  a  number  ofindependentmanu-  - 
facturers,  but  are  necessarily  scattered  through  all 
the  different  comers  of  the  counby.  These  first 
owners  either  immediately  supply  the  consumers 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  supply  other 
inland  dealers,  who  supply  those  consumers.  The 
.niand  dealers  in  corn,  therefore,including  both  the 
farmer  and  the  baker,  are  necessarily  more  nume- 
rous than  the  dealers  in  any  other  commodity;  and 
their  dispersed  situation  renders  it  altc^ther  im- 
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possible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  combi- 
nation. If  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  therefore,  any  of 
them  ^ould  find,  tUat  he  had  a  good  deal  more 
corn  upon  hand,  than,  at  the  current  price,  hecoutd 
hope  to  dispose  of  before  the  enJ  of  the  season,  he 
-would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to  his 
own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  his  rivals  and  ■ 
competitors^  but  would  immediately  lower  it,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  crop  be- 
gan to  come  in.  The  same  motives,  the  same  in- 
terests, which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other, 
and' oblige  them  all  in  general  to  s^U  tiieir  com  at , 
the  price  which,acccMding  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment was  most  suitable  to  the  scarcity  orplen^  of 
the  season. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  history 
c£  the  dearths  and  Amines  which  have  afflicted  any 
part  of  Europe,  during  cither  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent or  that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of  se- 
veral of  which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will 
find,. I  believe,  thata  dearth  has  never  "arisen  from 
Miy  combination  among  the  inland  dealers  in  com, 
nor  from  any  other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  occa- 
sioned sometimes,  perhaps,  and  in  some  particular 
places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  cases,  by  the  lault  of  the  seasons ; 
and  that  a  famine  has  never  ariffin  from  any  other 
cause  but  the  violence  of  government  attempting, 
by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  com  country,  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  fiee  commerce 
and  communication,  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the 
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most  unfavourable  seasons  can  never  bcso  great  as 
to  produce  a  famine  ;  and  the  scantiest  crop,  if 
managed  with  frugality  and  economy,  will  main- 
tain, through  the  year,  the  same  number  of  people 
that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by 
one  of  moderate  plenty.  The  seasons  most  unfa- 
vourable to  the  crop  are  those  of  excessive  draught 
or  excessive  rain.  But  as  com  grows  equally  ujwn 
high  and  low  lands,upon  grounds  that  are  disposed 
to  be  too  wet,  and  upon  those  that  are  disposed  to 
be  too  dry,  either  the  drought  or  the  rain,  which 
is  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the  country,  is  favourable 
to  another ; '  and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in  the 
dry  season,  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  less  than  in  one 
more  properly  tempered;  yet  in  both,  what  is  lost 
in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated by  what  is  gained  in  the  other.  In  rice- 
countries  where  the  crop  not  only  requires  a  very 
moist  soil,  but  where,  in  'a  certain  period  of  its 
growing,  it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of 
a  drought  ^re  much  more  dismal.  Bvcn  in  such  . 
countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps,  scarce 
ever  so  universal,  as  necessarily  t(5  occasion  a  fa- 
mine, if  the  government  would  allow  a  free  trade.-  - 
The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  pro- 
bably have  occasioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Some 
improper  regulations,  some  injudicious  restraints 
imposed  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany upon  the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to 
turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  -remedy  the 
inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to 
sell  their  corn  at  what  it  supposes  a  reasonable 
price,  it  either  hinders  them  from  bringingit  to  mar- 
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ket,  which  may  sometimes  produce  a  famine  even 
in  the  begianing  of  the  season  ;  or,  if  they  bring  it 
thither,  it  enables  the  people,  and  thereby  encou- 
n^es  them,  to  consume  it  so  fast  as  must  i 
rily  produce  a.  famine  before  the  end  of  the  s 
The  unlimited,  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  com 
trade,  as  it  is  the  only  eiFectual  preventive  of  the 
miseries  of  a  famine,  so  it  is  the  best  palliative  of 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth ;  for  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  a  real  scaretiy  cannot  be  remedied ;  they 
can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade  deserves  more  the 
full  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  trade  requires  it 
so  much ;  because  no  trade  is  so  much  exposed  to 
popular  odium. 

In  years  of  scarcity,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
impute  their  di^stress  to  the  avarice  of  the.  com 
merchant  who  becomes  the  object  of  their  hatred 
and  indignation.  Instead  of  making  profit  upon 
such  occasions,  therefore,  he  is  often  in  danger  of 
being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines 
plundered  and  destroyed  by  their  violence,  (t  is  in 
years  of  scarcity,  however,  when  prices  are  high, 
that  the  com  merchant  expects  to  raake'his  princi- 
pal profit.  He  is  generally  in  contract  with  some 
farmers  to  furnish  him,for  a  cortainnumber  of  yeais, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price. 
This  contract  price  is  settled  according  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reasonable,  that  is, 
the  ordinaiy  or  average  price,  which,  before  the  late 
years  of  scarcity,  was  commonly  about  iSa.  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. Id  years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  the  com 
merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the  or- 
dinary price,  and  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  ^r  level  with 
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Other  tradas,  and  to  coiBpensate  the  many  losses 
which  he  sustains  upon  othet  occasions,  both  from 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and 
fiom  the  frequent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  its 
price,  seems  evident  enough,  from  this  single  cir- 
cumstance, that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made 
in  this  as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  odium, 
however,which  attends  it  in  years  of  scarcity,  the 
only  years  in  which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  ren- 
ders people  of  character  aod  fortune  averse  to  enter 
into  it.  It  is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  dealers, 
and  millers,  bakers,  meal-men,  and  meal-iactors, 
tc^ether  with  a  omnber  of  wretched  hucksters,  are 
almost  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the  home 
maricet,come  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  £urope,instead  of  discoun- 
leiumciDg  this  popular  odium  ^^nst  a  trade  sa 
beneficial  to  the  public,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bare  authcnrised  and  encouraged  it. 
■  By  the  5  and  6  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.,  it  was 
enacted,  that  whoever  shouldbuy  any  com  or  grain, 
with  intent  to  sell  it  i^in,  should  be  reputed  an 
unlaws  engrosser,  and  should,  for  the  first  &ult, 
suffer  two  month's  -imprisonment,  and  fotfeitthe 
value  of  the  com  ;  for  the  second,  suffer  six 
months'  imprisonment,and  forfeit  double  the  value  ; 
and  for  the  third,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  suffer  im- 
prisonment during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit 
aH  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  ancient  policy  of 
most  Other  parts  of  Europe  was  no  better  than  that 
of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  com  cheaper  of  the  former 
than  that  of  the  corn  merchant,w ho,  they  were  afi^d 
would  require,over  and  above  theprice  w  hich  he  paid 
to  the  farmer,anex(Hbita[it  profit  to  himself.  They 
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eodeanwfed,  tWefiMci,  toanDihilate  his  trade  atto- 
getba.  3lKy  even  endeavoured  to  hinder.as  much 
M  possible,  any  middle  man  of  any  kind&omcomiDg 
io  between  the  grower  and  the  cousvimer ;  and  this- 
was  the  meaDing  of  the  many  restraints  which  they 
imposed  upon  the  trade  of  those  whom  they  called 
kiddersor  carriers  of  corn,atradewbich  nobody  was 
allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence,  ascertaining  ' 
his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity  and  foir  deal- 
ing. The  authority  of  three  justices  of  the  peace 
was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  necessary  in  or- 
der to  grant  this  Ucence.  fiut  even  this  restnunt 
was  afterwards  thoaght  insufficient,  and,  by  a  sta- 
tute of  Elizabeth,  the  privilege  of  granting  it  waa 
confined  to  the  quarter-sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this 
ounner  to  r^ulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of 
the  country,  by  maxima  quite  different  from  those 
which  it  establishes  with  r^ard  to  manuisctures, 
thegfreat  trade  of  the  towns.  Byleavii^thefanoei 
BO  othev  customers  but  cither  the  consumers  or 
th^r  immediate  tactors,  the  bidders  and  carriers  of 
corn,  it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  ^cenise  the 
trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn  atetcfaant 
or  com  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it,  in  many  cases, 
prohibited  the  manufacturer  from  exercising  the 
trade  of  a  shop-keeper,  or  bom  selling  lus  own 
goods  by  retail.  It  meant  by  the  one  Uw  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interest  of  the  country,  or  to  ren- 
der com  cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well 
understood  how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other, 
it  meant  to  promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of 
men,  the  shdp-keepers,  who  would  be  so  much  un-  '' 
dersold  by  the  manu&ctttcet,  it  was  supposed,  that 
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their  trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to 
retail  at  all. 

The  manufecturcr,  however,  though  he  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  and  to  sell  his  own  goods  by 
retail,  could  not  have  undersold  the  comnion  shop- 
keeper. Whatever  part  of  his  capital  he  might  have 
placed  in  his  shop,  he  must  have  withdrawn  it  from 
his  manufacture.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  business 
on  a  level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he  must  have 
had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the  one  part, 
so  he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shopkeeper  upon  the 
other.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was 
the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufacturing  and  shop- 
keeping  stock ;  he  must  in  this  case  have  chaiged 
upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods,  which  he  sold 
in  his  shop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  When  he 
carrieathem  from  his  workhouse  to  his  shop,  he 
must  have  valued  them  at  the  price  for  which  he 
could  have  sold  them  to  a  dealer  or  shopkeeper, 
who  would  have  bought  them  by  wholesale.  If  he 
valued  them  lower,  he  lost  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his 
inai^ufecturing  capital.  When,  again,  he  sold  them 
from  his  shop,  unless  he  got  the  same  price  at  which 
a  shopkeeper  would  have  sold  them,  he  lost  a  part  of 
the  profit  of  hisshopkeeping  capital.  Though  he 
m^ht  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double  profit 
uponthesamepieceofgoods,yet  as  these  goods  made 
successively  a  part  of  two  distinct  capitals,  he  made 
but  ;k  single  profit  upon  the  whole  capital  employed 
aboutthem;  and  ifhemadeless  than  his  profitjhewasa 
losCT,  or  did  not  employ  his  whole  ca[>ital  with  the 
same  advantage  as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manu&ctui^  was  prohibited  to  do,  the 
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farmerwasinsometneasurecnjoinedtodo;  to  divide ' 
his  capital  between  two  different  employments;  to 
keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  granaries  and  stack.yard, 
for  supplying  the  occHsional  demands  of  the  market, 
and  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
land.  But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ  the  lat- 
ter for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  stock, 
so  he  could  as  littleafford  to  employ  the  formerfor 
less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  stock. 
Whether  the  stock  which  really  carried  on  thebusi- 
ness  of  acorn  merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who 
was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  called 
a  com  merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cases 
requisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  ownerfor  employ- 
ing it  in  this  manner^  in  order  to  put  his  business  on 
a  level  with  other  traded,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him 
.  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who 
was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of  acorn  mer- 
chant, could  not  afford  to  sell  his  corn  cheaper  than  ■ 
any  other  corn  merchant  would  have  been  obliged 
to. do  in  the  cascofafree  competition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in 
one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
his  wjiole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  same  two  hands,  toperforniamuchgreaterquan- 
tity  of  work,so  theformer  acquires  so  oasy  and  ready 
a  method  of  transacting  his  business,  of  buying  and 
disposing  of  his  goods,that  with  the  same  capital  he 
can  transact  a  much  greater  quantity  ofbuslness.  As 
the  one  can  comnionly  afford  his  work  a  good  deal 
cheaper,  so  the  other  can  commonly  afford  hisgoods 
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somewhat  cheaper,  than  if  his  stock  and  attention 
werebothemployedaboutagreatervarietyofobjects. 
The  greater  part  of  manufecturere  could  not  afford 
to  retail  their  own  goods  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and 
active  shopkeeper,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
buy  them  by  wholesale  and  to  retail  them  again. 
The  greater  part  of  farmera  could  still  less  afford  to 
retail  their  own  com,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  distance  irom 
the  greater  part  of  them,  so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and 
.  active  com  merchant,  whose  sole  business  it  was 
to  purchase  corn  by  wholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a 
great  magazine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufecturer  from 
exercising  the  tradeof  ashopkeeper,  endeavoured  to  . 
force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock  to  go 
on  &steK  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  The 
law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  go- 
ing on  so  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident  violations  of 
natural  liberty.SDd  therefore  ui^ust;  and  th^  were 
both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were  unjust.  It  is  the 
interest  of  every  socie^  that  things  of  this  kind 
should  never  either  be  forced  or  obstmcted.  The 
man  who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  stock  in 
a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  situation  renders 
necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  under- 
selling him.  He  may  hurt  htmself,and  he  generally 
does  so.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rich,  says 
the  proverb.  But  the  law  ought  always  to  tmst 
peoplfi  with  the  care  of  their  own  interest,  as  in 
their  local  situations  they  must  generally  be  able  to 
judge  better  of  it  than  ^e  legislature  can  do.  The 
law,  howerer,  which  obliged  the  fiumer  to  exercise 
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the  trade  of  a  com  mendrant,  was  by  iar  the  mott 
pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  thatdiTisioniDtheemi^y- 
ment  of  stock  which  is  90  advantageons  to  every 
society,  but  it  obstructed  Ukewisethe  improTement 
and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By  obliging  the  fitr- 
mer  to  carry  on  two  trades  instead  of  one,  it  forced 
him  to  divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  whidt 
one  only  could  be  eipployed  in  cultivation.  But  if 
he  had  been  at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to  a 
com  merchant  as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  hit 
whole  capital  might  have  returned  immediately  to 
the  land,  and  have  been  employed  in  buyi^  more 
cattle,  and  hiring  more  servants,  in  order  to  improve 
and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by  bei,i^  obliged  to  sell 
his  corn  by^  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great 
part  of  bis  capital  in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard 

*  through  the  year,  and  could  not  therefore  cultivate, 
80  well  as  with  the  same  capital  he  might  otherwise 
bave  done.  This  law,  therefore,  necessarily  oh- 
stmcted  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and,  instead 
of  tending  to  render  com  cheaper,    must  have 

-  tended  to  render  it  scarcer,  and  therefore  dearer, 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  corn 
merchant  is  in  reality  the  .trade  which,  if  properly 
protected  andencouraged,  would  contribute  the  most 
to.  the  raising  of  corn.  It  would  support  the  trade  of 

*  the  former^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  supports  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording,a  ready  market 

to.  the  manufacturer,by  taking  hisgoods  off  his  hand 

as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by  sometimes  even 

advancing  the  ^ce  to  him  b^ore  he  has  made  them, 
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enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital,  and  some- 
times even  more  than  his  whole  capital,  constantly 
employed  in  manufacturing,  and  consequently  to 
manufecture  a  much  greater  quantity  of  go'ods,than 
if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  himself  to  the 
immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As 
the  capital  of  the  wholesale  merchant,  too,  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufac- 
turers, this  intercourse  between  him  and  them  in- 
terests the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  support  the 
owners  ofagreat  number  of  amall  ones,  and  to  assist 
them  in  those  losses  and  misfortunes  which  might 
otherwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourseof  the  same  kind  uni\'ersally  esta- 
blished between  the  farmers  and  thecornmerchants 
would  be  attended  with  effects  equally  beneficial  to 
the  formers.  They  would  be  enabled  to  keep  their 
whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole 
capitalSjConstantly  employed  in  cultivation. In  case 
of  any  of  those  accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more 
liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary 
customer,  thewealthycommeTchant,apersonwho 
had  both  an  interest  to  support  them,and  the  ability 
to  do  it ;  and  they  would  not,  as  at  present,  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  land-  , 
'  lord,  or  the  mercy  of  hitf  steward.  Were  it  possible;, 
as  perhaps  it  is  nut,  to  establish  this  intercourse  uni- 
versally, and  all  at  once ;  were  it  possible  to  turn  all 
at  once  the  whole  farming  stock  of  the  kingdom  to 
.itsproper  business,  the  cultivation  of  land  withdraw- 
ing it  from  every  other  employment  into  whiph  any 
part  of  it  may  be  at  present  diverted  ;  and  were  it 
possible,inordertosupportandas9ist,upon  occasion, 
thfi  .operations  of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all 
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at  once  another  stock  almost  equally  great;  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  ex- 
tensive, and  how  sudden,  would  be  the  improve- 
ment which  this  change  of  circumstances  would 
alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
The  statuteof  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by  prohibit- 
ing as  much  as  possible  any  middle  man  from  com- 
ing in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer,  en* 
deavoured  to  annihilate  a  tradC)  of  which  the  free 
exercise  is  not  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of 
that  calamity ;  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade 
contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that 
of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  softened  by  * 
several  subsequent  statutes,  which  successively 
permitted  the  engrossing  of  corn  when  the  price  of 
wheat  should  not  exceed  20s.  and  Sis.  323.  and 
408. the  quarter,  Atlast,bythe  li""  ofCharlesII. 
c.  7-.  the  engrossing  or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to 
sell  again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed 4S8.  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion,was  declared  lawful  to  all  persons  not  being 
forestallers,  that  is,  not  selling  again  in  the  same 
market  within  three  months.  All  the  freedom 
which  the  trade  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  has  ever 
■  yet  enjoyed  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  statute. 
The  statute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  present  king, 
which  repeals  almost  all  the  other  ancient  laws 
against  engrossers  and  forestallers,  does  not  repeal 
the  restrictions  of  this. particular  statute,  which 
therefore  still  continue  in  force. 

This  statute,  however,  authorises  in  some  mea- 
sure two  very  absurd  popular  prejudices. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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First,  it  »appo«8,  that  when  the  price  of  wheat 
has  risen  so  high  as  48s<  the  quarter,  and  that  of 
othergrainin  proportion,  corn  is  likely  to  beaoen- 
grossed  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  from  what  has 
been  alreadygaid,it  seems  evident  enough  that  corn 
can  at  no  price  be  so  engrossed  by  the  inland  dealers 
bs  to  hurt  the  people :  and  4Ss.  the  quarter,  besides, 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  high  price, 
yet  in  years  of  scarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently 
takes  place  immediately  after  harvest,  when  scarce 
&ny  part  of  the  new  crop  can  be  sold  off,  and  when  it 
is  impossible  even  for  ignorance  to  suppose  that  any 
part  of  it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people.' 

Secondly,  it  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain  price 
at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is, 
bought  up  in  order  to  be  sold  again  soon  after.in  the 
same  market,  so  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a  mer- 
chant ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  particular 
market,  or  in  a  particular  market,  in  order  to  sell  it 
again  soon  after  in  the  same  market,  it  must  be  be- 
cause he  judges  that  the  market  cannot  be  so  libe- 
rally supplied  through  the  whole  season  as  upon 
that  particular  occasion,  and  that  the  price,  there- 
fore, must  soon  rise.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this, 
and  if  the  price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  loses 
the  whole  profit  of  the  stock  which  he  employs  in 
this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  by  the 
expence  and'  loss  which  necessarily  attend  the 
storing  and  keeping  of  com.  He  hurts  himself, 
therefore,  much  more  essentially  than  he  can  hurt 
cveft  the'  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  supplying  themselves  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  because  they  may  afterwards  supply 
th^nselves  just  as  chea|^  upon  any  other  market 
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day.  If  he  judges  right,  instead  of  hurting  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  most  impor- 
tant service.  By  making  them  feel  the  inconvenien- 
cies  of  a  dearth  somewhat  earlier  than  they  other- 
wise might  do,  he  prevents  their  feeling  them  after- 
wards so  severely  as  they  certainly  would  do,  if  the 
cheapness  of  price  encouraged  them  to  consume 
fastejr  than  suited  the  real  scarcity  of  the  season. 
When  the  scarcity  is  real,  the  beat  thing  that  oan  be 
done  for  the  people  is,  to  divide  the  inconveniencies 
of  it  as  equally  as  possible  through  all  the  different 
months  and  weeks  and  days  of  the!  year.  The  inter- 
est of  the  corn  merchant  makes  him  study  to  do  this 
as  exactly  as  he  can ;  and  as.  no  other  person  can 
■have  either  the  same  interest,  or  the  same  know- 
ledge, or  the  same  abilities,  to  do  it  so  exactly  as  he, 
this  most  important  operation  of  commerce  ought 
to  be  trusted  entirely  to  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
corn  trade,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  supply  of 
the  home  m^ket,  ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engrossing  and  forestalling 
may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  sus- 
picions of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate  wretches 
accused  of  this  latter  crime,  were  not  more  inno- 
cent of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them  than  those 
who  have  beeii  accused  of  the  former.  The  law 
which  put  an  end  to  all  prosecutions  against  witch- 
craft, which  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to  gra- 
tify his  own  malice  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of 
that  imaginary  crime,  seems  effectually  to  have 
put  an  end  to  those  fears  and  suspicions,  by  taking 
away  the  great  cause  which  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported them.  The  law  which  should  restore  entire 
freedom  to  the  inland  trade  of  com,  would  proba- 
z  2 
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bly  prove  as  effefctual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular 
fears  of  engrossing  and  forestalling. 

The  15">  of  Charles  II.  c.7.  however,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  has  perhaps  contributed  more,  both 
to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  and  to 
the  increase  oftiHage.thanany  other  law  in  the  sta- 
tute book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inlandcom 
trade  has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protection 
which  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed;  and  both  the  sup- 
ply of  the  home  market  and  the  interest  of  tillage, 
are  much  more  effectually  promoted  by  the  inland 
than  either  by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  consumed,  it  has  been  computed  by 
the  author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Corn  Trade,  does 
not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  seventy. 
For  slipplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  im- 
portance of  the  inland  trade  mustbetothatofthe 
importation  tradeasfivehundredandscventytoone. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain  exported 
from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  same 
author,  exceed  the  oiie-and-thirtieth  part  of  the 
annual  produce.  For  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home  pro- 
duce, the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  he  to 
that  of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and 
I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exactne?"  of  cither  of 
these  computations.  I  mention  ihtiii  only  in 
prder  to  shetv  of  how  niuch  less  consequence,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  I'xperienced 
persons,  the  foreign'  trade  of  corn  is  than  the  home 
trade.     The  great  cheapness  of  corn  in  the  years 
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immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
"bounty,  may  perhaps  with  reason  be  ascribed  in 
some  measure  to  the  operation  o^  this  statute  of 
Charles  II.  which  had  been  enacted  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  therefore  full 
.  time  to  produce  its  effect.        / 

A  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all 
that  1  have  to  say  concerning  the  other  three 
branches  of  the  corn  tradp. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign 
corn  for  home  consumption,  evidently  contributes 
to  the  immediate  supply  of  the  homemarket,  and 
roust  so  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  great, 
body  of  the  people.  It  tends,indecd,  to  lower  some- 
what the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to 
diminish  its  real,  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  If  importation 
was  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gen- 
tlemen would  probably,  one  year  with  another,  get 
less  money  for  their  com  than  they  do  at  present, 
when  importation  is  at  most  times  in  effect  prohi- 
bited; butthemoney  which theygot  would  be  of 
more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other 
kinds,  and  would  employ  more  labour.  Their  real 
wealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be  the 
same  as  at  present,  though  it  might  be  expressed  , 
by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver ;  and  they  would  nei- 
ther be  disabled  nor  encouraged  from  cultivating 
corn  as  much  as  they  do  at  present.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  in  conse- 
quence of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn,  lowers 
somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
it  gives  the  industry  of  the  country  where  it  takes 
place  some  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets,  and 
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thereby  teads  to  encourage  and  increase  that  indus- 
try. But  the  extent  of  the  hooK  market  for  coni 
roust  be  in  proportion  to  the  generar industry  of 
the  country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of 
those  who  produce  something  else,  and  therefore 
have  something  else,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thmg,  the  price  of  something  else,  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  corn.  But  in  every  country  the  home 
market,  as  it  is  the  nearest  and  most  convenient,  so 
it  is  likewise  the  greatest  and  most  important  mar- 
ket for  com.  That  rise  in  the  real  yalue  of  silver, 
therefore,  which  is  the  effect  of  lowering  the  aver- 
age money  price  of  corn ,  tends  to  enlarge  the  great- 
est and^  most  important  market  for  corn,  and 
thereby  to  encoun^e,  instead  of  discouraging,  its 
growth. 

By  the  22^  of  Charles  II. c.  13.,  the  importationof 
wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did 
not  exceed  53s.  4d,  the  quarter,  was  subjected  to 
a  duty  of  l6s.  the  quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of  8?. 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  4l.  The  former 
of  these  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  centuiy 
past,  taken  place  only  in  times  of  very  great  scar- 
city ;  and  the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  taken 
place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  has  risen  above  this 
latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  subjected  to  a 
very  high  duty;  and,  till  it  had  risen  above  the 
former,  to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
The  importation  of  other  sorts  of  grain  was  re- 
strained at  rates  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  grain,  almost  equally  high.*  Sub-, 
■   sequent  laws  still  further  increased  those  duties. 

■  Before  the  lS">or  the  pretaotkinf,  the  fulloiriaK  were  the  dutiM 
pajiKUe  upon  tlie  inport«ti<m  of  Uie  difliueDt  lorta  af  sriun ) 
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The  distress  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  strict  - 
execution  of  those  laws  might  hav^  brought  upon 
the  people,  would  prol»bly  have  been  very  great ; 
but,  upon  such  occasions,  its  eicecution  waS'  gene- 
rally suspended  by  tefoporary  statutes,  which  per- 
mitted,for  a  limited  tioie,the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  The  necessity  of  these  temporary  statutes 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  this 
general  ojie. 

These  restraints  upon  importation,  though  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  tl>e  bounty,  were  dictated  by 
the  same  spirit,  by  the  same  principles,  which  after- 
wards enacted  that  regulation.  How  burtfii)  soever 
in  themselves,  these,  or  some  other  restraints  upoQ 
importation,  became  necessary  in  consequence  of 
that  regulation.  l£,  when  wheat  was  cither  bejow 
4Ss.  the  quarter,  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  com 
could  have  been  imported,either  duty  tree,  or  upon' 
paying  only  a  small  duty,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
parted  again,  with  the  benefit  Of  the  bounty,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  public  revenue^  and  to  the  entire 
perversion  of  t.he  institution,  of  which  the.  object 
was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth, 
pot  that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 


Grain,                            Dalift.  Dalin,        Dutift. 

BeiQt  to  38t.  per  qr.    191.  lOd.  after  till  40*.    •  I6«.«d,tiieat3d. 

BuleylofSt.              I9«.l0d.               Sfi,  16*.              isd. 
Malt  II  pnibibitcd  bjr  lh«  sDoad  mtltlu  bill. 

.  PkU  to   IG*.          -     6*.l0d.         after        -  -        -            Sid, 

r<ueto40(.                IA«.  Od.         tfler            •  •        .        Sjil. 

■   Rre  to    3Gi.                ISt.lOd.         till     *0§.  I6i.  Bd.tlwn  ISd. 

Wlientto4«f.               Sli.  9d.          tUI     G9f.  td.  ITi.Od.    thenSi. 

till  41.  and  after  that  aboat  U.  4d. 
Bucic  wheat  to  3!i.  per  qr.  to  pa;  16*. 

These  different  duliei  were  impoKd,  parti;  b;  \he13*  of  Charlet  IT^ 
IB  place  of  the  old  lubiidj,  partly  b;  the  Dew  latMid;,  bjtho<Hie-tl)iti 
•oahro-tljiirdtnibiidj.udbjUwMibiidylli?. 
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III.  Thcttftde  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  corn 
for  foreign  consumption,  certainly  does  not  cootii- 
bute  directly  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home 
market.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  From 
whatever  source  this  supply  may  be  usually  drawn, 
whether  from  home  growth,  or  from  foreign  impor- 
tation, unless  more  com  is  either  usually  grown,  or 
usually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is 
usually  consumed  in  it,  the  supply  of  the  honie 
marltel  can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But,  unless 
the  surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  exported, 
the  growers  will  be  careful  never  to  grow  more,  and 
the  importers  nevcrto import  more,  than  what  the 
bare  consumption  of  the  home  market  requires. 
That  market  will  very  seldom  be  overstocked ;  but 
it  will  generally  be  understocked,  the  people,  whose 
business  it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally  afraid, 
lest  their  goods  should  be  left  upon  their  hands. 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what  the 
supply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The  free-^ 
dom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cultivation, 
for  the  supply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12"*  of  Charles  II.  c.  4-.,  the  exportation  of 
corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did 
not  exceed  40s,  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion,  Bythe  IS'iiofthesame  prince,  thia 
liberty  was  extended  till  the  priceof  wheat  exceeded 
48s.  the  quarter;  and  by  the  92^,  to  all  higher 
prices."  A  poundage,  ipdeed,  was  tobepaid  tothe 
king  upon  such  exportation;  but  all  grain  was  rated 
so  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage 
amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats 
to  4d.,  and  upon  all  other  grain  to  6d.  the  quarter. 
By  the  1«  of  William  and  Mary,  the  act  which 
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establislied  this  bounty,  this  small  duty  was  -vir- 
tually taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  4Ss.  the  quarter;  and  by  the  ll"'and  19'''of ' 
William  III.  c.  aO.,  it  was  expressly  taken  off  at 
Ul  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty ,but  ren- 
dered much  more  free  than  that  of  the  inland  dealer. 
By  the  last  of  these  statutes,corn  could  beengrossed 
at  any  price  for  exportation  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
engrossed  for  inland  sale,  except  when  the  price  did 
jiot  exceed  43s.  the  quarter.  The  interest  of  the 
inland  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  shewn, 
can  never  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter  may, 
and  in  fact  sometimes  is.  If,  while  his  own  coun- 
try labours  under  adearth,  a  neighbouring  country 
should  be  afflicted  with  a  famine,  it  might  be  his  in- 
terest to  carry  corn  to  the  latter  country,  in  such 
quantities  as  niight  very  much  aggravate  the  cala- 
mities of  the  dearth.  The  plentiful  supply  of  the 
home  market  was  not  the  direct  object  of  those  sta- 
tutes; but,  under  thepretence  of  encouraging  agri- 
culture, to  raise  the  money  price  of  corn  as  high  as 
possible,  and  thereby  to  occasion,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, a  constant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  tlie 
discouragement  of  importation,  the  supply  of  that 
market,  even  in  times  of  great  scarcity,was  confined 
to  the  home  growth  ;  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  exportation,  when  the  price  was  so  high  as  488. 
the  quarter,  that  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of 
considerable  scarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of 
that  growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for 
u  limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking 
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oif  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importa- 
tion, expedients  to  which  Gr^at  Britain  has  been 
obliged  60  frequently  to  have  recourse,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  her  general  system. 
Had  that  system  been  good,  she  would  not  so  fre- 
quefttly  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
parting from  it- 
Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  ^stem  of 
free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the  different 

•  states  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided, 
would  so  fftr  resemble  the  difiFerent  provinces  of  a 
great  empire.  Asamongthe  different  provinces  of ' 
a  great  empire,  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  ap- 
pears, both  from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  the 
bestpalhative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most  efiectualpre- 
Tentiveof  a  famine ,-  so  would  the  freedom  of  thft 
exportation  and  importation  trade  beamong  the  dif- 
ferent states  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
dit-ided.  The  larger  the  continent,  the  easier  tha 
communication  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one 
particular  part  of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of  these 
calamities,  the  scarcity  of  any  one  country  being 
more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  thfc  plenty  of  some 
other.    But  very  few  countries  have  entirely  adopt- 

.  cd  this  liberal  system.  The  freedom  of  the  corn 
trade  is  almost  everywhere  more  or  less  restrainedj 
and,  in  many  countries,  is  confined  by  such  absurd 
regulations, as  frequently  a^ravate  the  unavoidable 
misfortune  of  a  dearth  into  the  dreadful  calamity 
of  afamine.  The  demand  of  such  Countries  for  corq 
may  frequently  become  so  great  and  so  urgent, 
that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbourhood,  whicih 

-  happened  at  the  s^me  time  to  be  labouring  unde^ 
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t  d  desarth,  could  not  venture  to  supply 
them  without  exposing  itself  to  the  like  dreadful 
calamity.  The  very  bad  policy  of  one  couotry  may 
thus  render  it,  in  some  measure,  dangerous  and  iia- 
prudent  to  establish  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
best  policy  in  another.  The  unlimited  freedom  of 
exportation,  however,  WQuld  be  much  leas  danger- 
ous in  great  states,  in  which  the  growth  being  much 
greater,  the  supply  could  seldom  be  much  affected  by 
any  quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely  to  be  exported. 
In  a  Swiss  caaton,  or  in  some  of  the  little  states  of 
Italy,  it  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
restrain  theexportationofcom.  lasuch  great  coun« 
tries  as  France  or  Ei^land  it  scarce  ever  c?in.  To 
hinder,  besides,  the  farmer  from  sending  his  goods 
at  all  times  to  the  best  markjet,  is  evidently  to  sac^- 
£ce  the  ordinary  laws  of  justice  to  an  idea  of  public 
utility,  to  a  sort  of  reasons  of  state ;  an  aci  of  l^is- 
lative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercised  only, 
which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cases  of  the  most 
ui^ent  necessity.  The  price  at  which  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  is  prohibited,  if  it,  is  ever  to  be  pro- 
hibited, ought  always  to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The  lawsconcemingcom  may  every  where  be  com- 
pared to  thelawsconcerningreligion.The  people  feel 
themselves  so  much  intcrestedin  whatrelateseither 
to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or  to  their  happiness 
in  a  life  to  come,  that  government  must  yield  to 
their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  pub.. 
lie  tranquillity,  establish  that  system  which  they 
approve  of.  It  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps,  that 
we  so  seldom  ifind  a  reasonable  system  established 
with  regard  to  either  of  those  two  capital  points. 
IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  cwrier,  or  of  the 
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JDiporter  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again, 
contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket. It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  his  trade 
to  sdl  bis  corn  there :  but  he  will  generally  be  wil- 
ting to  do  so,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  less  money 
(ban  he  mightexpect  in  a  foreign  market:  because 
lie  saves  in  this  manner  the  expence  of  loading  and 
nntoading,  of  freight  and  insurance.  The  inhabit- 
ants <rfthc  country  which,  by  means  of  the  carrying 
trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  storehouse  for  the 
supply  of  other  countries,  can  very  seldom  be  in 
want  themselves.  Though  the  carrying  trade  must 
thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average  money  price 
of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it  would  not  thereby 
lower  its  real  value.  It  would  only  raise  somewhat 
the  real  value  of  silver. 

ThecarryingtradewasinefiectprohibitedinGrcat 
Britain, upon  alt  ordinary  occasions,  by  the  high  du- 
ties upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  of  the 
greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback  ;  and 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity  made 
it  necessary  to  suspend  those  duties  by  temporary 
statutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited.  By 
this  system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade 
was  in  effect' prohibited  upon  all  occasions. 

T  hat  system  of  laws.therefore,  which  is  connected 
with  theestablishmentofthebounty.seems  todeservc 
no  part  of  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  improvement  and  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those  laws, 
may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes. 
Thatsecuiityrthichthelawsin  Great  Britaingive  to 
cverv'man,thathe8hall enjoy thcfruitsof  his  own  la- 
bour.is  alonesuJticieut  to  makeany(!ountry  flourish. 
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notwithstanding  these  and  twenty  otherabsurd  re- 
gulations of  commerce ;  and  this  security  was  per- 
fected by  the  revolution,  much  about  the  same 
time  that  the  bounty  was  established.  The  natu- 
ral effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  con- 
dition, when  suflFered  to  exert  itself  with  freedom 
and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that  it  is 
alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  society  to  weidth  and  prosperity, 
but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obstruc- 
tions with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  oflen 
encumbers  its  operations ;  though  the  effect  of 
these  obstructions  is  ^ways,  more  or  less,  either  to 
encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish  its  secu- 
rity. In  Great  Britain  industry  is  perfectly  se- 
cure; and  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  free, 
it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
improvement  of  Great  Britain  has  been  posterior  to 
that  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the 
bounty,  we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute  it 
to  those  iaws.  It  has  been  posteripr  likewise  to  the 
national  debt.  But  the  national  debt  has  most,  as- 
suredly not  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected 
with  the  bounty,  has  exactly  thesame  tendency  with 
the  practice  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  lower  some- 
what the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country 
where  it  takes  place ;  yet  Great  Britain  is  certainly 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  perhaps  amoirg  the  most  beggarly. 
This  difference  of  situation,  however,ratiy  easily  be  - 
accounted  forfromtwo  different  causes.  First,  ttie 
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tax  in  SpaiD,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  export- 
ing gold  and  silver,  and  the  vigilant  police  which 
watches  over  the  execution  of  those  laws,  must, 
in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  between  them 
import  annually  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling,' 
'operate,  not  only  more  directly,  but  much  more  for- 
cibly, in  reducing  the  value  of  those  metals  there, 
than  the  corii  laws  can  do  in  Gre^t  Britain.  And, 
'  secondly,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in  those  countries 
counterbalanced  by  the  general  liberty  and  security 
of  the  people.  Industry  is  there  neither  free  nor 
secure;  and  tbecivilandeeclesiasticatgovernments 
of  both  Spain  dnd  Portugal  arc  such  as  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their  present  state  of 
poverty,  even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce 
were  as  wise  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  absurd 
and  foolish. 

The  13*  ofthe  present  king,  c.  43.,  seems  to  have 
established  a  netv  system  with  regard  to  the  corn 
-laW,  in  many  respects  better  than  the  ancient  one, 
but  inone  or  two  respects  perhaps  not  quite  so  good. 

By  this  statute,  the  high  duties  upOn  importation 
fbr  home  consumption  are  taken  off,  so  Soon  as  the 
priceofmiddhngwheatrisestoiSs.  the  quarter;  that 
of  middling  rye,  pease  or  beans,  to  32s.;  thatofbar- 
ley  to  249.;  and  that  of  oats  to  l6s.;  and  instead  of 
'  them,  a  small  duty  is  imposed  of  only  Gd.  upon  the 
quarter  of  wh^at,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  With  r^rd  to  all  those  different  sorts 
of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to  wheat,  the 
home  market  is  thus  open  to  foreign  supplies,  at 
prices  considerably  lower  than  before. 

By  the  same  statute,  the  whole  bounty  of  5s.  upon 
tbe  -expectation  of  wheat,  ceases  so  soon  as  the 
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price  rises  to  443.  the  quarter,  instesu}  of  48s.,  the 
price  at  which  it  ceased  before:  that  of  2s.  6d.  upon 
the  exportation  ofbarleyj  ceases  so  soon  a»  the  price 
rises  to  39s.  instead  of  34s.,  the  price  at  which  it 
ceased  before ;  that  of  Ss.  6d.  upon  the  exportatioq 
of  oatmeal,  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  1 43. 
instead  of  1  js.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before. 
The  bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  from  3s.  6d.  to  3s., 
and  it  ceasessosoon  as  the  price  rises  to  38s.  instead 
of323.,thepriceatwhichitceasedbefore.  Ifboun- 
ie^  are  as  improper  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prov« 
them  to  be,  the  sooner  they  cease,  and  the  lower 
they  are,  so  much  the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported 
fl^ain,  dutyfree,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the  joint  locks  of  the 
king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed,  ex- 
tends to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  different 
ports  ©f  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however,- the 
principal  ones^  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  he 
warehouses  proper  for  this  purpose  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  seems  evidentlx  an  improvement 
'Upon  the  ancient  system^ 

But  by  the  same  law,  a. bounty  of  two  shillings 
the  quarter  isgivenforthe  exportation  ofoats,Tvhen- 
ever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  shillings. 
No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before  for  the  ex- 
portation of  this  grain,  no  more  than  for  that  of  pease 
orbeaps. 

By  the  same  law,  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  \s 
prohibited  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four 
shillings  the  quarter :  that  of  rye  so  .soo.it  as  it  rises 
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to  twenty-eight  shillings  ;  that  of  barley  so  soon  ai^ 
it  rises  to  twenty-two  shillings ;  and  that  of  oats 
lo  soon  as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  Those 
several  prices  seem  all  of  theitt  a  good  deal  too 
low  :  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety,  besides, 
in  prohibiting  exportation  altt^ethcr  at  those  pre- 
cise prices  at  which  that  bounty,  which  was  given 
in  order  to  force  it,  is  withdrawn.  The  bounty 
oughtcertainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a. 
much  lower  price,  or  exportation  ought  to  have: 
been  allowed  at  a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  inferior  ta 
theancientsystem.  Withallitsimperfections, how- 
ever, we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  what  was  said  of  the 
laws  of  Solon,  that  though  not  the  best  in  itself, 
it  is  the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices,  and 
temper  of  the  times,  would  admit  of.  It  may  per- 
haps in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 


CHAP.  VI. 

'  0/  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

AVhen  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty,  either  to 
permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign 
countty  which  it  proihibits  from  all  others,  or  to 
exempt  the  goods  of  one  country  from  duties  to 
which  it  subjects  those  of  all  others,  thecountryj  or 
at  least  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
'  country,  whose  commerce  is  so  favoured,  must  ne- 
'  eessarily  derive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty. 
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Tbose  merchants  aod  nntnufacturerseiijoy  asortof 
HtpHopoly  in  the  country  which  is  so  indulgent  to 
.^jan.  Tbat  couHtry  becomes  a  market,  both  more 
BXtnisive  and  more  advantageous  for  their  ^ds: 
more  extensiTe,  because  the  goods  of  other  nattooa 
.  being  either  excluded  or  subjected  to  heavier  du- 
ties, it  takes  off  agreatorquantity  ofthcirs:  more 
advafitageous',  because  the  mercbaots  of  the.  fa-. . 
voured  country,  eujoying  a  sort  of  monopoly  there, 
will  often  sell  their  goods  for  a  better  price  than  if 
exposed  to  the  free  competition  of  all  other  nations. 
Such  treaties^  however,  though  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  merchants  and  mannfiitcturers  of 
die  favoured,  are  necessarily  disadvantageous  to 
those  of  the  favouring  country.  A  monopoly  is 
thus  granted  .against  tliem  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and 
they  must  frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they 
have  occasion  far^  dearer  than  if  the  free  competi- 
tion of  other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of 
its  own  produce  with  which  such  a  nation  pur- 
chases foreign  goods,  must  consequently  be  sold 
cheaper,  because  when  two  things  are  exchanged 
for  one  another,  the  cheapness  of  the  one  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  or  rather  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  deamess  of  the  other.  The  exchangeable 
value  of  its  annual  produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  every  such  treaty.  This  diminu- 
tion, however,  can  scarce  amount  to  any  positive 
loss,  but  only  to  a  lessening  of  the  gain  which  it 
might  otherwise  make.  Though  it  sells  its  goods 
cheaper  than  it  otherwise  inightdo,  it  will  not  pro- 
bably sell  them  for  less  than  they  cost;  nor,  as  in 
the  case  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringiog  them  to 
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'market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  ofstock. 
The  trade  could  not  go  onlongif  itdid.  Even  the 
Ikvouring  country,  therefore,  may  stiH  gain  hy  the 
trade,'  though  less  than  if  there  was  a  free  compe- 
tition. 

Some  tresities  of  commerce,  however,  have  been 
supposed  advftnt^eous  upon  pf  inciples  very  differ- 
ent'from  these;  and  a  commercial  country  haiB 
sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  against 
itsclfto  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because 
it  expected,  that,  in  the  whole  commerce  between 
"them,  it  would  annually  sell  more  than  it  would 
buy,  and  that  a  baktnce  in  gold  and  silver  wouM 
'be  annuellytctumedtoit.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  £ng>knda»d 
'Portugal,  concluded  in  !T03,  by  Mr.  M^huen,h(B 
been  so  much  commended.  The  following  is  a 
Ikeral  translation  of  that  treaty,-  which  consists  of 
three  articles  only. 

ART-    I- 

His  sacred  royal  m^esty  of  Portugal  promises, 
both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  successors, 
to  admit  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the 
woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  British,  as  was  accustomed,  till  they 
were  ;ux>hibited  by  the  law ;  nevertheless  upon  this 
condition : 


of 
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-peace  tx  war  babmeitn  the  kin^oiis  of  Bcikaiawid 
-Fnnoe,  any  tiling OKve  riiHUi)e  demanded  for  these 
wines  by  the  name  of  JCufttonorflUity,  orby'whjA- 
'soener  etber  title,  directBy  •or  iodbectlj,  -wihetber 
they  etrall  he  M^ported  into  iSreat  jBcitaiD  io  pipes 
'Or  fapgriieads,  or  other  caslra,  tiiiaB  what  shall  he 
demandedibr  thelikeqKantity'Or  measure  ctfKvndi 
wiae,  dednotitig  or  dieting  :a  third  part  of  i^cus- 
t»m-ar4luty.  Butif,  at  sny  time,  thts4educttoaor 
abateaoeM  of  ooatoms,  viikh  is  to  lie  xoode  as 
dfoFetaid,  shall  in  any  msomer  be  ■atloMfWd  sod 
prejudiced, it  ^aJl be  jusCand lawful  'forhisaaived 
TC^I  loajesty  of  'Portugal  again  to  prohibit  llie 
wooHen  clotJis,  snd:^  irest  of -the  Bntiah  wooilen 
mattufactuFes. 


■  Tbe  -raost  'exceBent  lords  lire  plempoterttiaries 
promise  anfl  take  npon  themseflves,  tliat  their 
above  named  masters  shaH  ratify  the  treaty ;  and 
wiftin  the  space  of  two  months  the  ratjficotions 

-Shtfll  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  »he  crown  of  Portngcd  'becomes 
'bcnind  to  admit  the  Englishwooileae  upon  thevame 
footing  as  befote  the  ^ohibition :  that  is,  not  to 
i^ee  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  before  that  . 
'tine.  But  it  does  notibeoovnebound  to  admit  them 
up<)n  any  bettter  terms  than  those  of  any  oi^r 
nation,  of  France  «r  iiotland,  for  example.  Tiie 
crown 'of'Gh'eat  Britain,  on  the  coatrary,  ttecomes 
'beund  to -admit -the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  pn-y- 
i«fg  otfly  two-thivds  ^  the  dtfty  which  is  paid  for 
l^«se  <(tf France,  ■the'mnea  xaoet  Hk€4y  to  c«mie  into 
s  A  a 
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competition  wiih  tbem.  So  far  this  treaty,  tbere- 
fore,  ia  evidently  advantageous  to  Portugal,8nd  dis- 
advantageous to  Great  Britain. 

It  basbeen  celebr«ted,however,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  the  commercial  pobcy  of  Engiand.  Portugal 
receives  annually  from  tbe  Brazils  agreater  quan- 
tity of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic 

-  commerce,  whetiier  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate. 
Tbe  surplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  ^owed  to  lie 
idle  and  locked  up  in  coffers ;  and  as  it  can  find 
no  advantageousmarket at  borne, itmust, notwith- 
standing any  prohibition,  be  sent  abroad,  and  ex- 
changed for  Bomething  for  which  there  is  a  more 
advantageous  market  at  home.  Aiarge  share  of  it 
comes  annually  to  England,  in  return  either  for 
English  goods,  or  for  those  of  other  European  na- 
tions that  receive  their  returns  through  England. 
Mr.  Barrett!  was  ioformedjthat  the  weekly  packet- 
boat  from  Lisbon  brings,  one  week  with  another, 
more  than  dO,OOOl.  in  gold  to  England,  tbe  sum 
had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It  would  amount 
to  more  than  9,60O,b00l.  a-year,  which  is  more 
than  the  Brazils  are  supposed  to  afford. 
■  Our  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privil^es 
which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by  treaty,  but 

•  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  solicitation, 
indeed,  i  t  is  probabIe,and  in  return  for  much  greater 
favours,  defence  and  protection,  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked. 

:  The  people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested  in 
celebrating  the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather 
disposed  to  representit  as  less  advantageous  than 
it  had  commonly  been  imE^ined    The  far  greater 
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part,  almDsti  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  aa-  - 
Dual  importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations ;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain  nearly  compensating  the  value  of  the 
British  goods  sent  thither. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on 
account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to 
ft  Still  greater  sum  than  Mr.  Borretti  seems  to 
imagine ;  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  account, 
be  more  advantageous  than  any  other,  in  which, 
for  the  same  value  sent  out,  we  received  an  equal 
value  of  consumable  goods  in  return. . 

It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importation, 
which,  it  can  be  supposed,  is  employed  a«  an  an- 
nual addition,  erther  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of 
the  kingdom.  The  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad,and 
exchanged  for  consumable  goods  of  some  kind  or 
other.  But  if  those  consumable  goods  were  pur- 
chased directly  with  the  produce  of  English  indus- 
try, it  would  be  more  for  the  advantE^e  of  England, 
-  than  first  to  purchase  with  that  produce  the  gold 
of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  purchase  with  that 
gold  those  consumable  goods.  A  direct  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  is  always  more  advantageous 
than  a  round-about  one ;  and  to  biing  'the  same 
value  of  foreign  gocKis  to  the  home  market,require3 
a  DHich  smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the 
other.  If  a  smaller  share  of  its  industry,  therefore, 
bad  been  employed  in  produtUng  goods  fit  for  the 
Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  In  producing  those 
fit  for  the  other  markets,  whe^e  those  consumable 
goods  for  which  there  is  ademaiid  in  Great  Britain 
are  to  be  bad,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the" 
advantt^e  bf  England.   To  procure  both  the  gild 
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which  it  waB»  for  it»  own  use,  and  the  ccmsutn.- 
able  goods,  would,  in  this  way,  empk^  a  much- 
smaller  Capital  than  at  present.  There  w«ah{ 
be  a  span  capital,  thereSan,  to>  he  employed:  ji» 
other  purposes^  in  exciting  mi  additio«al  quantsty^ 
of  industry,  and  in  raising  a  greater  arnioal-  pto- 
doce. 

Tbon^  firitaia  were  entirely  exchsded  fmn 
the  Porto^  trBde,it couldftnd  veiy  little  difficulty 
i?  procuring  all  tfoe  annual  supplies  of  gold-w^ich 
it  wants,  ehher  for  the  purposes  of  ptete,  or  of 
coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other 
,  commodity,  is  always  somewhere  or  an&ther  to  be 
got  for  its  value  by  these  who  hare  thai  veducto 
give  for  it.  The  annaal  surplus  of  gpM  id  Por- 
tugal, besides,  .would  9titl  be  sent  abroad,  and 
thoogh  not  carried  awt^  by  €h-eat  Britain,  wouM 
be  can icd  away  by  some  other  nation,  which  would 
be  glad  to  sett  it  again  for  its  price,  in  the  tmat- 
manner  as  Great  B^taindoesat  present.  In  buy- 
ing gold  of  Portugal,  indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  first 
hand;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of  any  other  satifw, 
except  Spain,  we  9h«nM  buy  it  at  the  second,  »id 
might  pay  somewhat  dearer.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, would  Burely  be  too  insignificant  to  deserve 
the  public  attention. 

Almost  all  our  go4d,  it  14  said,  comes  from  Pot- 
tugal.  With  other  mtions,  thebalanee  of  trade  is 
either  agaiast  us  or  not  much  in  our  fiivour.  But 
we  should  remember,  that  the  more  pAd  we  im- 
port from  one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily 
importfromallothers.  Theeffectual  demand  fijr  gold, 
like  that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in  every 
country  fimited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine 
tenths  of  this  quantity  ate  imp«1ed  from  one  coun- 
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t^jtbere  ieiBUBBBt«nth  onlj  to  be  importedfrom  al) 
others.  The  more  goici,  besides,  that  a  aiiDu»llv  ip^- 
|K>rted  from  some  particular  countries,  over  and 
above  what  is  requisite  for  plate  and  for  coin,  the 
more  must  necessarily  be  exported  tp  some  others ; 
aod  the  more  that  most  iaBigDi6cant€>l;^Gtof  modern 
policy*  the  balance  of  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favou; 
with  some -particular  cfjuntxies,,  the  mprcit  must 
'  oecessarity  appear  to  be  f^ttiost  us  with  niany 
others.  ' 

It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that 
£nglwid  couid  not  subsist  withot^t  the  Porti^<al 
tradei  that  towards  ^k  epd  of  the  late  war,  France  - 
and  ^ain,  without. pretending  either  o0ence  of 
provocation,  required  the  Iting  of  Portjtgal  to  ex* 
elude  aU  Brittah  ships  frcun  bis  po^rts,  and,  for  the 
•ecuiity  of  this  exclusion,  to  receive  into  tbem 
Freacb  or  Spanish  garrisons.  Had  the  kiag  of  For-. 
tHgat  submitted  to  those  ^nc«nimous  terms  wbJcb 
lus  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Spain  proposed  to  . 
him,  Britain  would  have  been  freed  frcon  a  much 
greater  inc^OBveaiency  than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal 
trade,  the  burden  of  supporting  a  very  weak  ally, 
so  unprovided  of  every  thing  for  bjs  own  defence, 
that  tbewbolepower  of  En^^imd,  had  it  been  direct- 
ed to  that  single  purpose,  could  scarce  perhaps 
have  defended  him  for  anotber  campaign.  The  loss 
<^  the  Porti^l  tmde  would,  bo  doubt,  have  oc^ 
casioned  a.  ooauderable  embarras»nent  to  th« 
merchants  at  that  time  engi^ed  in  it,  who  might 
not,  perbaps,  have  fot>ad  out,  fbc  a  year  or  two, 
tai(y  other  equally  advantageous'  method  of  em- 
^ying  their  capUi^;  and  in  thiswouid  probably 
hava  «oBsis|ed  aU  the  inconveniency  which  £i^ 
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land  could  have  suffer^  from  this  notable  piec«  o( 
commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  plate  nor  of  coin, 
but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round-about  foreign  tradtf 
ofcpnaumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advantage- 
ously by  means  of  those  metals  than  of  almost  any 
othergoods.  Asth^aretheuniversalinstrumenti 
of  commerce,  they 'are  more  readily  received  in* 
turn  for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods;  and 
on  account  of  tlieir  small  bulk  and  great  value,  it 
costs  less  to  transport  them  backward  and  forward 
from  one  place  to  another  than  almost  any  other 
.  fort  of  merchandise,and  they  lose  less  of  their  value 
by  being  so  transported.  Of  all  ihe  commodities,. 
therefore,  which  are  bought  inone  foreign  country, 
for  no  othet  purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  exchanged 
■gain  for  some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are 
none  so  convenient  as  gold  and  silver.  In  facili* 
tatingalt  the  difTerentround-about foreign tradesof 
consumption  which  are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain, 
consists  the  principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal 
trade:  and  though  it  is  not  a  capital  advantage,  it 
is,' no  doubt,  a  considerable  one.' 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reason- 
ably be  supposed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to 
the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very 
small  annuAl  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  ^eeins 
evident  enough ;  and  though  we  had  nodirect  trade 
with  Portugal,  this  small  iquantity  could  always, 
somewhere  or  another,  be  very  easily  got. 

Though  thegoldsmiths'  trade  bevery  consideral:^ 
in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new 
plate  which  they  aitnuaUy  seU,  is  made  inHn  other 
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old  plate  melted  down  ;  so  that  the  addition  an- 
nually made  to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  be  very  great,  and  could  require  but  a  very 
^rnall  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  ima- . 
gines,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  pert  of  the 
annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  tc^ether, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up- 
wards of  800,0001.  a-year  in  gold,  was  an  annual 
addition  to  the  money  before  current  in  the  king- 
dom. .  In  a  country  where  the  expence  of  the  coin-  ' 
age  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full  standard  weight 
of  gold  and  silver,  can  never  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  anequal  quantity  of  those  metals  uncoined, 
because  it  requires  only  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
mint,  and  thcdelayperhapsofafew  weeks,  to  pro- 
cure for  any  quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver, 
an  e()ual  quantity  of  those  metdls  in  coin.  But  in 
every  country  the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin 
is  almost  always  more  or  less  worn,  or  otherwise 
degenerated  from  it«  standard.  In  Great  Britain  it 
was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  so,  the 
gold  being  more  than  two  per  cent.,  and  the  silver 
more  than  eight  per  cent.below  its  standard  weight. 
But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a  ha1f,containing  their 
full  standard  wetght,a  pound  weight  of  gold,  could 
purchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of 
uncoined  gold, forty-four  guineas  and  ahalf^  wanting 
a  part  of  their  we%ht,  could  not  purchase  a  pound 
weight,  and  something  was  tP  be  added  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  current  price  of  gold 
bulHon  at  market,  therefore,  instead  of  bdng  the 
same  with  the  mint  price,  or  461.  Hs.  6d.,wa8  then 
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abmit  47I.  148.,  abd  sometimes  about  48L  When 
the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was  ia  this 
de^oevatc  condition,  forty -four  guineas  and  a  half, 
fresh  from  the  miot,  would  purchase  do  more  goods, 
in  the  market  than  any  other  ordinary  guipeas  ; 
because,  when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the. 
merchantjbeiDg  confounded  with  other  money,they, 
could  not  afterwards  be  distinguished  without  more 
trouhle  than  the  difference  was  worth.  Like  other 
guineasjthey  were  worth  do  more  than  461. 14s.  6d. 
If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  howerer,  tbey  pro- 
duced, without  any  senatble  loss,  a  pound  weight  of 
standard  gold,  vhicfa  could  be  sold  at  any  time  fox 
between  471-  14s.  and  481.,  either  in  gold  orsilver» 
as  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  coin  as  that  which  had 
been  melted  down.  There  was  an  evident  profit, 
therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money ;  and 
it  was  done  so  instantaneously,  that  no  precaution 
of  government  could  prevent  it.  The  operations  c^ 
the  mint  were,  upon  this  account,  somewhat  like 
the  web  of  Penelope ;  die  work  that  was  done  in' 
the  day  was  undone  in  die  night.  The  mint  was 
employed,  not  so  much  in  making  daily  additions 
to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the  very  best  part  of  it, 
which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold  and 
silver  to  the  mint,to  pay  themseWesfor  the  cranage, 
it  would  add  to  the  value  of  those  metals  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fashion  do^  to  that  <^  plate.  Coined 
gold  and  silver  wouldbe  more  valuable  than  uncoin- 
ed. The  seignorage,if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would 
add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty  ;  be> 
c«iae,tbegovernment  havingeverywhere  the  exclu- 
sive privili^  cmT c(HBing,no  coin  can  come  to  market 
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t^tafer  than  they  thick  proper  to  afford  it.  If  tike 
duly  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  reir 
mueb  above  the  real  valueof  the  labourand  cxpencB 
requisite  for  coin^e,  false  coiners,bQth  at  home  and 
td[>ioad,  might  be  encouraged,  bythe  great  diff^ence 
between  the  value  of  bullioo  andtbalof  com»to  pour 
in  9ogTe»taqoaatitjofcouDterfeitiB(ra^  as  might 
reduce  the  value  of  tbc  govenuneht  money.  In 
France,  however,  though  the  seignon^  is  eight  per 
(.■ent.DOsensiUe  iDconveaiencyof  this  kind  is  faund 
toarisefixjniit.  The  dangers  to  wl^chafxlse  coiner 
iseveiywheree]iposed,if  belivesin  the  country  at 
which  he  counterfeits  the  coin,  and  to  which  bis 
^entsor  CDrrespoBdeafoueerposedfif  he  lives  in 
a  foreign  county,  ore  by  &z  too  great  to  be  iBcuned 
for  the  sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  seven  per  euit.  . 

The  seigBoragc  in  France  raises  thevaiueof  the 
coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  pure  gold  which  it  coataias.  Tbui,  by  the 
edict  of  January  1796,  the*  mint  price  of  fiiw 
gold  of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  seven 
hundred  and  forty  livres  nine  amis,  and  one  denia 
one  eleveDtb,  the  mark  of  eight  Paris  ounces. 
The  gold  coin  of  France,  making  an  allowance' 
for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  contains  twen^-<ine 
carpts  and  three  fonrths  of  line  gold,  and  two  ca- 
rats oee-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark  of  staadavd 
gold,  therefore,  is  .worth  no  mote  than  about  six 
hundred  and  seventh-one  livres  ten  deniers.  But 
in  France  this  mark  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into 
thirty  louis-d'ors  of  twenty  4bur  livres  each,  or  into 

*  See  Dictioooaire  Moaiwiwv  >on.  ii.  article  U^utanfe,  p.  4B9. 

EM.  Atwt  da  BatiDgken,  'CoBMifler-cbniiniiMure  en  laCour  de* 
nooiei  i  Vuit. 
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seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  The  .coinage,, 
tberetbre,  increases  the  value  of  a  mark  of  standard  - 
gold  bullion,  by  the  difference  between  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-oiie  livres  ten  deniers,  and  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  Dvres,  or  by  forty-eight  livres 
nineteen  sous  and  two. deniers., 

A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will  io  all  cases  diminish  the  profit 
o;f  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This  profit  always 
arises  from  the  difierence  between  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  con- 
tain, and  that  which  \t  actually  does  contain.  If 
this  difference  is  less  than  the  seignorage,  there- 
will  be  loss  instead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the 
seignor^,  there  will  neither  be  profit  nor  loss. 
If  it  is  greater  than  the  seignorage,  there  will  in- 
deed be  some  profit,  but  less  than  if  there  was  no 
seignorage.  If  before  the  late  reformation  of  the 
.  gold  coin,  for  example,  there  had  been  a  seignor- 
age  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would 
have  been  a  loss  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melt- 
ingdown  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  seignorage  had 
been  two  percent.,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  loss.  If  the  seignorage  had  been  one  per 
cent.,  there  would  have  been  a  profit  but  of  one  per 
cent,  only  instead  of  two  pec  cent.  Wherever  mo- 
ney is  received  by  tale,  therefore,  and  not  by 
weight,  a  s^gnorage  is  the  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  of  its  exportation.  It  is  the  best 
and  heaviest  pieces  that  are  commonly  either 
melted  down  or  exported,  because  it  is  upon  such 
that  the  largest  profits  »re  made. 
The  law  for  the  encour^ement  of  the  coinage,  by  ' 
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rendering  it  duty-free,  was  firBt  enacted  during  her 
.reign  of  Chnrles  II.  for  a  limited  time,  and  aTter- 
wafds  continued, -by  different  prolongations,  till 
1769,  when  it  was  r^dered  perpetual.  The  bank 
of  England,  in  order  to  replenish  their  coffers  with 
money,  are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion  to 
the  mint;  and  it  was  more  for  their  interest,  they 
probably  im^ined,thatthecoinage should  beat  the  , 
ezpence  of  the  government  than  at  their  own,  It 
was  probably  out  of  complaisance  to  this  great  com- 
pany that  the  government  f^eed  to  render  this  law ' 
perpetuiil.  Should  the  custom  of  weighing  gold, 
however,  come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
be,  on  account  of  its  inconyeniency;  should  the 
gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  received  by  tale» 
as  it  was  before  the  late  recoinage,  this  great  com- 
pany may  perhaps  find  that  they  have  upon  this, 
as  upon  some  other  occasions,  mistaken  their  own 
interest  not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold  currency 
of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
weight,  as  there  was  no  seignorage,  it  was  two  ger 
cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  standard 
gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  contained. 
■  When  this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold 
bullion  in  order  to  Jiave  it  coined,  they  were  oblig^ 
ft>  pay  for  it  two  per  cent,  more  th^n  it  was  worth 
after  the  coini^.  But  if  there  had  been  afieignory 
i^of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common 
gold  currency^  though  two  per  cent.belpw  its  standi 
aid  weight,  would,  notwithstandii^,  have  beei^ 
equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  standard  gold, 
which  it  ought  to  have  contained;  the  value  of  the 
Ashion  compenstttiog  in  this  case  t^e  diqalnution 
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of  ttie  weight.  They  woald  indeed  have  iiad  the 
seignoiBgeto  pay,  which bewgtwo  per  cent., their 
loss  upfHi  the  whole  transactlOTi  wouM  have  heen 
two  percent.,  exactly  the  same,  but  no  greater 
than  it  actually  -WM. 

If  the  seignorage  had  feeen  five  per  cent.,  and  tfec 
gold  carpency  only  two  per  ■cent,  belo*  its  stendafd 
weight,  the  btmk  would  in  this  case  have  g;ained 
Creeper  cent,  upon  the  piioe  of  the  buHio*);  but  as 
-^ey  would  hare  tiad  R'Seignorageof  fiveper  cent. 
t9  pay  upon  ^  coinage,  t^f  loss  upon  the  whole 
tranEactioB  would,  in  the  same  muiner,  liave  been 
•exactly  two  per  CCTit. 

If  the  seignoTage  had  been -onty  one  per  cent., 
■arid  the  goM  currency  two  per  CMit.,  b^w  its 
standard  weiglvt,  ^tebank  would  in  t4iis  casebave 
lo9t  only  one  per  cent,  upon  &te  pride  of  Che  bol- 
lioB ;  but  B5  Aey  wovld  like4ri«e  have  had  a  seig- 
norage  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  t^ 
whole  transaction  wwuld  hare  been  exaetiy  two 
per  cent.,  in  the  sf^e  manner  as  in  all  -other 
cases. 

If  t^ere  was  a  feasomAlc^gHOR^,  wiiile  attbe 
«BiBe  tifive  tbe  coin  <Kmtained  its  Aill  atuidafd 
wei^t,  as  it  has  'done  very  neariy  -since  t^  late  W- 
•coiLBi^,  whatever  the  hank  raigtit  lose  by  the  seig- 
non^e,  they  would  ^em  upon  the  price  <tf  t^ 
buQ^;  and  whatever  they  might  gam  upon  ^ 
price 'of^e  hulUon,  they  wouMloseby  the  seig- 
Borage.  They  would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  tbere- 
ftrtv;  open  tte  i^K>le  transaction,  and  they  would 
inthis,  as  inallthefeTegbing'CaBeSjbe  eMctty  m 
ti^e  same  situation  B8  if  there  was  nd  seignora^. 
-   Wken&e  tax  upon  n-com^odity  i^sottMcderMic 
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as  Bot.  to  eacourage  smuggling,  the  metcJtaat  wbo 
'deais  iti  it,  though  hemdvances,  does  Bot  properly 
pbf  the  tax,  as  begets  it  back  in  the  p|i«e  oi'tti^ 
•commodity.  The  tax  is  fiuidly  paid  by  the  last 
purc^Aser  or  coBsanicr.  But  money  is  a  comiqo- 
dity,  with  ref  aid  to  which  every  maa  is  b  merchaat. 
Nobody  bu}«  it  but  ia  order  to  sdl  it  again;  aad 
Withregai^toit,  there  ia  in  olrdinaiy  cases  no  last 
puriifaaser  or  OMHuner.  When  the  tax  upon  coin. 
ag«,tberefope,  ia  so  piodcxate  as  not  to  «iooun^ 
-&lse  coin^,  thon^  every  body  advaiM^s  the 
iax,  nobody  finally  pays  it;  because  every  body 
gets  it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  BiodeFateseignorsge,  tberefove;,  would.not  in 
any  ca»e  oagtuent  the  exfcnee  of  the  bank,  or  of 
any  other  private  )Krsons  who  carry  UieirboUion 
to  die  miat,  in  onfier  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of 
ft  moderate  Migfton^;Mk»csnot-iD«Bycasedimini^ 
-it.  Whether  tlieiei«,or*iBsi)t«seiga«rage,  ifthe 
<«n«Bcy  «onUinsits  fiiJl standard  weight,  the  cool- 
<age  co«tsiiotitiiigto«By  bo^;  ^uiif  it  is  short  of 
^t  weight,  ifae  ooinagc  must  *lw^s  co«t  the  dif- 
iin«nce  between  ^e  quandty  of  buUieti  which 
«ught  to  be  obtained  in  it,  and  that  which  actually 
-is  eoottnned  in  it. 

The  govonment,  therefore,  when  it  dq&ays  tt^ 
«Kpenee  of  ooiu^e,  not  only  inows  soaw  small  ex- 
pcmoe,  but  loses  spme  snaU;  leirawM  which  it  m^^ 
|ietbyeproperdDty;  and  itetthA- the  bank)  nop  a<^ 
•tftfaer  frivate  persons,  are  in  the  dnaUeat  'd^^ee 
lieDeAtedbythiftawteea  pteoeofpttUi^seoeraaitiy> 

Th«(ttK«tois  of  thebank,  hdwev^r^  wpuid-H(^ 
tiaUy  b«  mbwitting'  tsK^ree  Ite.  lthei4Wpp»i|tHi«Miia 
wigflotage]i^>MalMiaitiaantyo£n9*tfi^a!fiiaAKF}444li 
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promisefi  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  insuFC 
them  from  any  kws.  In  the  present  state  of  the  gold 
coin,  and  as  Ibng  asit  continues  to  be  received  by 
weight,  they  certainly  would  gain  nothing  by  such 
achange.     But  if  the  custon  of  weighing  the  gold 
coin  should  ever  go  into  duuse,  as  it  is  very  likely 
to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  should  ever  foil  into  the 
same  state  of  degradation  in  which  it  was  befbre 
the  late  recoinagc,  the  gain,  or  more  properly,  the 
savings  of  the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  seignorage,  would  probably  be  very  con- 
siderable.    The  bank  of  England  is  the  only  com^ 
pany  vrhith  sends  any  considen^Ie  quantity  of 
bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the  annual 
coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  upon  it. 
If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing- to  do  but  to 
repair  the  unavoidable  losses  a^d  necessary  wear 
and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  seldom  exceed  fifty 
thousand,  or  at  most  a  hundred  ^oHsand  pounds. 
But  when  the  coin  is  d^|;raded  bdow  its  standard, 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  must,  besides  diis,  fill 
up  the  large  vacuities  vtfhich  exportation  and  the 
melting  pot  are  continually  making'in  the  current 
coin.  Itwas  upon  this  account,  thatdyrin^tbeteni^ 
twelve  years  immediately  preceding  the  late  reform-  - 
atioh  of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted 
at  an  average  to  more  than  8M,000l.  But  if  diOeWl 
been  a  seignorageof  fouror  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
goiii  coin,  it  would  [mibably,  even  in  the  state  is 
which  things  then  were^'  have  put  ao  efifectual  stop 
to  the  business  both  of  ratpor^ion  and  of  thfc 
tn^tingpot  The  bank, inteadofkisingeveryyear 
dxrat  t#o  and  ti  half  per  cent,  lipon  1^e,l>ulUoii 
'WhichWaittobccouiediiitoiiiBtellMneigbttoitdrt^ 
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and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual 
loss  of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have 
incurred  the  tenth  part  of  that  toss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying 
the  expenceof  the  coinage  it  but  fourteeu  thousand 
pounds  a-year;  and  the  real  expence  which  it  costs 
the  government,  or  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the 
mint, do  not,upon  oFdiaary  occasions,!  am  assured, 
exceed  the  half  of  that  sum.  The  saving  of  so  very 
small  a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another  which 
could  not  well  be  much  laiger,  are  objects  too  in- 
considerable, it  may  be  thought,  to  deserve  the 
serious  attention  of  government.  But  the  saving 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  in 
case  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is  very 
likely  to  happen  again,  is  surely  an  deject  which 
well  deserves  the  serious  attention  even  of  so  great 
a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  forgoing  reasonings  and  observa* 
tions  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  those  chapters  of  the  first  book  which 
treat  of  the  grigin  and  use  of  money,  and  of  the 
•  difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  price 
of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the  encou- 
fagement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin  from  thou 
vulgar  prejudices  which  have  be^  introduced  by 
the  mercantile  system,  I  judged  it  more  proper 
to  reserve  them  for  this  chapter.  Nothii^  ^uld 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  that  system 
than  a  sort  of  bounty  upon  the  production  of 
money,  the  very  thir^  which,  it  supposes,  con- 
Mitutes  the  wealth  of  eytry  natUto.     U  is  m^  (rf 
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its  many  admirable  expedients  for  enriching  the  ■ 
country. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Colonics, 

PART  I. 

Of  the  Motives  for  establishing  neic  Colonies. 

X  HE  interest  which  occasioned  thcfirst  settlement 
of  the  different  European  colonies  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  was  not  altogether  so  plain  and 
distinct  as  that  which  directed  the  establishment 
of  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece  pos- 
sessed, each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  territory: 
and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them  multi- 
plied beyond  what  that  territory  could  easily  main- 
tain, part  of  them  were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new 
habitation  in  some  remote  and  distant  part  of  the 
world;  the  warlike  neighbours  who;  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides,  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  of 
them  to  enlai^e  very  much  its  territory  at  home. 
The  colonies  of  the  Dorians  resorted  chiefly  to- 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  were  inhabited  by  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations:  those  of  the  lonians  and 
jEohans,  the  two  other  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
to  ^ia  Minor  and  the  islandsof  the  iEgeansea,o  , 
which  the  in  habitants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  those  of  Sicily  and 
-Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  she  considered  the 
colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  fe- 
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vour  and  assistance,  and  owing  in  return  much  gra- 
titude and  respect,  yet  considered  it  as  an  emanci- 
pated child,  over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no 
direct  authority  or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  set- 
tled its  own  form  of  government,  enacted  its  own 
laws,  elected  its  own  magistrates,  and  made  peace 
or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an  independent 
state,  which  had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  ap- 
probation or  consent  of  the  mother  city.  Nothing 
can  be  more  plain  and  distinct  than  the  interest 
which  directed  every  such  establishment. 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  republics, 
was  originally  founded  upon  an  agrarian  law,  which 
divided  the  public  territory  in  a  certain  proportion 
among  the  different  citizens  who  compose  the 
state.  The  course  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage, 
by  succession,  and  by  alienation,  necessarily  de- 
ranged this  original  division,  and  frequently  thr^w. 
the  lands,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  many  different  families,  into  the  possession 
of  a  single  person.  To-  remedy  thii  disorder,  for 
such  it  was  supposed  to  be,  a  law  M^as  made,  re- 
stricting the  quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen 
could  possess  to  five  hundred  ^ug-era,  about  350 
English  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  we  read 
ofits  having  been  executed  upon  one  ortwoocca- 
siong,  was  either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  ine- 
quality of  fortunes  went  on  continually  increasing. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  had  no  land,  and 
without  it  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  times 
rendered  it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his 
independency.  In  the  present  times,  though  a  poor 
man  has  no  landof  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  stock 
be  may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may 
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carry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  do 
stock,  he  may  find  employnient  either  as  a  coun- 
try labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.  Butamong  the  an- 
cientRomans,thc"landsof  the  richwere  all  cultivat- 
ed by  slaves,  who  wrought  under  an  overseer,  who 
was  likewise  a  slave;  so  that  a  poor  freeman  had 
little  chance  of  being  employed  either  as  a  farmer  or 
asa  labourer.  All  tradesand  manufactures  too, even 
the  retail  trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  slaves^of  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  whose  wealthy 
authority,  and  protection,  made  it  difficult  for  a 
pooi"  fteeman  to  maintain  the  competition  against 
thenj.  The  citizens,  therefore,  who  bad  no  land, 
had  scarce  any  other  means  of  subsistence  but  the 
bounties  ofthecaodidatesat  the  annual  elections. 
The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  - 
people  against  the  rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  ancient  division  of  lands,and  reprcsent- 
.  ed  that  law  which  restricted  this  sortof  private  pro- 
perty as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic.  The 
people  became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich 
and  the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly  de- 
termined not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To 
satisfy  them  in  some  measure,  therefore,  they  fre- 
quently proposed  to  send  out  a  new  colony.  But 
conquering  Rome  was,  even  upon  such  occasions* 
under  no  necessity  of  turning  out  her  citizens  to 
seek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  say  so,  through  the 
wide  world,  without  knowing  where  they  were  to 
settle.  She  assigned  them  lands  generally  in  the 
conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being  withia 
the  dominions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never 
fi}rm  any  independent  state;  but  were  at  best  but  a 
sort  of  corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power 
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of  enacting  bye-laws  for  itaown  government,  was  at 
all  t.ime8swbjecttothecorrection,jurisdiction,and 
legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The  send- 
iiJg  out  a  colonyof  this  kind  not  only  gave  sotfie  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  people,  but  often  established  a  sort 
of  garrison,  too,  in  a  newly  conquered  province,  of 
which  the  obedience  might  otherwise  have  been 
doubtful.  A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  establishment  itself,  or 
the  motives  for  making  it,  was  altogetherdifTerent 
from  a  Greek  one.  The  words,  accordingly,  which 

-  in  the  original  languages  denote  those  different 
establishments,  have  very  diflerent  meanings.  The 

■   Latin  word  [colonia]  signifies  simply  a  plantation. 
The  Greek  word  (avoikih),  on  the  contrary,  signi- 

.  fiesaseparationofdwelling,a  departure  from  home,  ' 
a  going  out  of  the  house.  But,though  the  Roman 
colonies  were,  in  many  respects,  different  from  the 
Greek  ones, theinterestwhichpromptedtoestablish 
them  was  equally  plain  and  distinct.  Both  insti- 
tutions derived  their  origin,  either  from  irresistible 
necessity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  arose  from  no  neces- 
sity:-and  though  the  utility  which  has  Tesulted 
from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  i&not  altogether  so 
clear  and  evident,  Itwasnot  understoodatthcirfirst 
establishment,  and  was  not  the  motive  pjtherof  that' 
establishmen-t,orofthediscoveries  whichgaveoc- 
casiontoit;  and  thcnature,extent,and  limitsofthat 
utility,are  not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  thisday. 
TheVenetianSjduringthefourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
in  apiceries,and  other  East  India  goods,  which  they 
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distributed  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
They  purchased  them  chiefly  inEgypt,at  that  time 
uoder  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  thee&anies 
of  the  Turtis,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the  ene- 
mies; and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by  the 
money  of  Venice,formed  such  a  connection  as  gave 
the  Venetians  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the 
avidity  of  the  Portuguese.  They  had  been  endea- 
vouring, during  the  courseof  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  find  out  by  sea  away  te  the  countries  from  which 
the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  dust  across 
thedesart.  They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca- 
naries, the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola, 
andBenguela,and,finally,  theCapeofGoodHope. 
They  had  long  wished  to  share  i  n  the  profitable  traf- 
fic of  the  Venetians,  and  this  last  discovery  opened 
to  them  a  probable  prospect  of  doing  so.  In  1497, 
VascodeGamo  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lisbon  with 
a  fleet  of  four  ships,  and  after  a  navigation  of  eleven 
months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Indostan;  and 
thus  completed  a  course  of  discoveries  which  had 
been  pursued  with  greatsteadiness,  and  with  very 
little  interruption,  for  ne^r  a  century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations  of 
Europe  were  in  suspense  about  the  projects  of  the 
Portuguese,  of  which  thesuccessappeared  yet  to  be 
doubtful,  a  Genoese  pilot  formed  the  yet  more  dar- 
ing project  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  West. 
The  situation  of  those  countries  was  at  that  time 
very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  few  Euro- 
pean travellers  who  had  been  there,  had  magnified 
the  distance ;  perhaps,  through  simplicity  and  igno- 
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rance,  what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almost 
infinite  to  those  who  could  not  measure  it;  or,per- 
haps,  in  order  to  increase  somewhat  mor-e  the  mar- 
vellous of  their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions 
so  immensely  remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the 
way  was  by  the  East,  Columbus  very  justly  con- 
cluded, the  shorter  it  would  be  by  the  West,  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the 
shortest  and  the  surest,  and  be  had  the  good  fortune 
to  convince  Isabella  of  Castile  of  the  probability  of 
his  project.  He  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Au- 
gust 1403,  near  five  years  before  the  expedition  of 
Vasco  de  Gama  set  out  from  Portugal,  and,  after  a 
voyageof  between  twoand  three  monthsidiscovered 
first  some  of  the  small  Bahama  or  Lucayan' islands, 
and  afterwards  the  great  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  discovered, 
either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  subsequent  voyages, 
had  no  resemblance  to  those  which  he  had  gone  in 
quest  of.  Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation,  and 
populousness  of  China  and  Indostan,  he  found,  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new 
world  which  he  evervisited,nothing  but  a  country 
quite  covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,  and  inha- 
bited only  by  some  tribes  of  naked  and  miserable  sa- 
vages. He  wasnot  very  willing,  however,  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  the  same  with  some  of  the  coun- 
tries described  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firw' European 
who  had'visited,  or  at  least  had  left  behind  him  any 
descriptionof  China  or  the  East  Indies;  and  avery 
slight  resemblance, such  as  that  which  he  found  boi- 
tween  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St.  Do- 
.-mingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo,  was  frequently  sufficient  to  make  him  return 
to  this  favoiirite  prepossession,  though  contrary  to 
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the  clearest  evidence.  In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  he  called  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  the  Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt 
but  that  they  were  the  extremity  of  those  which  had 
been  described  by  Marco  Folo,  and  that  they  were 
not  very  distant  from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  conquered  "by  Alexander. 
Even  when  at  last  convinced  that  they  were  differ- 
ent,  he  still  flattered  himself  that  those  rich  coun- 
tries were  at  no  great  distance  ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them  along 
,  the  coast  of  Terra  Firraa,  and  towards  the  Isthmus 
of  Darken. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus, 
the  name  of  the  Indies  has  stuck  to  those  unfor- 
tunate countries  ever  since :  and  when  it  was  at 
liist  clearly  discovered  that  the  new  were  altogether 
different  from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called 
the  West,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  which 
were  called  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  whatever 
they  were,  should  be  represented  to  the  court  of 
Spainas  of  very  great  consequence;  and,  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  o^the  soit^  there 
"^^  at  that  time  nothing  which  could  well  justify 
such  are|>iJ8entation  of  them. 

The  con,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit, 
and  supposed  by  Mr.Buffon  to  be  the  samewiththe 
aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  larg^t  viviparous  quadru* 
ped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  species  seems  never  to 
have  been  very  numeroi(s ;  and  the  dogs  and  catsof 
the  Spaniards  are  said  to  liave  long  ago  almost 
entirely/extirpated  it,  ^  w^l  as  some  other  tribes 
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of  a  Btill  smaller  size.  These,  however,  together 
with  a  pretty  laige  lizard,  called  the  ivana  or  iguana, 
<x)iistituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food 
which  the  land  afforded. 

The  v^etable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though, 
from  their  want  of  industry,  not  very  abundant,  was 
not  alt(^ther  so  scanty.  It  consistedin  Indian  corn, 
jrams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c.,  plants  which  ,were 
then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which 
haveneversincebeen  very  much  esteemed  in  it,  or 
-supposed  to  yield  a  sustenance  equal  to  what  is 
drawn  from  the  common  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse, 
which  have  been  cultivated  in  this  partof  the  world 
titoeout  of  mind.  * 

The  cotton  plant,  indeed,  afforded  the  material  of 
a  very  important  manufactUTe,.and  was  at  that  time, 
to  Europeans,  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  ail 
the  v^etable  productions  of  those  islands.  But 
though,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
muslins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies 
were  much  esteemed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the 
.  cott<Mi  manufacture  itself  was  not  cultivated  in  any 
part  of  it.  Even  this  production,  therefore,  could 
not  at  that  time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to 
be  of  very  great  consequence. 

Finding  nothing,  either  intheanimalsorv^eta^' 
blesof  the  newly  discovered  countries,  which  couW 
justify  a  vcry'advantageous  representation  of  them, 
Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minerals; 
and  in  the  richness  of  theirproductions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himself,  he  had  found  a  full 
compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of  those  of  the 
other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  in- 
habitant ornamented  their  dress,  aadwhicfa, he  was 
inforined,  they  fretjueptly  fotind  in  the  rivulets  anit 
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torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  suffici- 
ent to  satisfy  him  that  those  mountains  abounded 
with  the  richest  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo,  there- 
fore, was  represented  as  a  country  abounding  with 
g£>Id,  and,-  upon  thai  account  (according  to  the  pre- 
judices not  only  of  the  present  times,  but  of  thpse 
.times,)  an  inexhaustible  source  of  real  wealth  to  the 
crown  and  kingdomofSpain.  When  Columbus, 
upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  was  intro- 
duced with  a  sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Castile  and  Arragon,the  principal  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  were 
carried  in  solemn  procession  before  him.  The  only 
valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  some  little  fillets, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  some 
bales  of  cotton.  T]he  rest  were  oiM'e  objects  of  vul- 
gar wonder  and  curiosity ;  some  reedsof  an  extraor- 
diaatytize,  some  birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage, 
-and  some  scufTed  skins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  ma- 
nati ;  all  of  which  were  preceded  by  six  or  seven  of 
the  wretched  natives,  whose  singular  colour  and  ap- 
pearance added  greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  show. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Colum- 
bus, thecouncil  of  Castile  determined  to  take  pos- 
session of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
plainlyincapableof defending  themselves.  Thepious 
purposeofconverting  them  to  Christianity  sanctified 
the  injustice  of  the  project.  But  the  hope  of  finding 
treasures  of  gold  there,  was  the  sole  motive  which 
prompted  to  undertake  it;  and,  to  give  this  motive 
the-greater  weight,  it  was  proposed  by  Columbus 
that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  should  be 
found  there,  should  belong  to  the  crown.  This  ' 
proposal  was  approved  of  by  the  council. 
■■     As  long  as  thV  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
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gold,  wlwch  the  6rst  adventurers  imported  into 
■  Europe,  was  got  by  so  very  easy  a  method  as  the 
plundering  of  the  defenceless  natives,  it  was  not 
perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax. 
But  when  the  natives  were  once  fairly  stript  of  all 
that  they  had,  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
other  countries  discovered  by  Columbus,  was  done 
completely  in  six  or  eight  years,  and  when,  in  order 
to  find  more,  it  had  become  necessary  to  dig  for  it 
in  the  mines,  there  wasnolongerany  possibility  of 
paying  this  tax.  The  rigotous  ex-action  of  it,  ac- 
cordingly, first  occasioned,  it  is  said,  the  total  aban- 
doning of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which  have 
never  been  wrought  since.  It  was  soon  reduced, 
therefore,  to  a  third ;  then  to  a  fifth ;  afterwards  to  a 
tenth;  and  at  last  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The  tax  upon  silver 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  gross 
produce.  It  was  reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  But  the  first  adven- 
turersdo  not  appear  to  have  been  much  interested 
about  silver.  Nothing  less  precious  than  gold 
seemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world,  subsequent  to  those'of  Columbus,  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  motive.  It  was 
the  sacred  thirst  of  gold  that  cari-ied  Oieda,  Nicues- 
sa,  and  Vasco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  isthmus 
ofDarien;  that  carried  Cortes  to  Mexico;  Almagro 
and  Pizarro  to  Chili  and  Peru,  When  those  ad- 
venturers arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast,  their 
.  6rst  enquiry  was  always .  if  there  Was  any  gold  to 
W  found  there;  and  according  to  the  information 
which  they  received  concerning  this  particular,. 
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they  determined  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to 
settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  projects, 
however,  which  brings  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them,  there  is  none 
perhaps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  search  after 
new  silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
disadvant^eouB  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in 
which  the  gain,  of  those  who  draw  the  prizes  bears 
the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of  those  who  draw 
the  blanks;  for  though  the  prizes  are  few,  and  the 
■  blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the 
whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of  min- 
ing, instead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
them,  tc^ether  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are 
the  projects,  therefore,  to  which,  of  all  others,  a  pru- 
dent law-giver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  capital 
of  his  nation,  would  le^st  choose  to  give  any  extra- 
ordinary encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a 
greater  share  of  that  capital  than  what  would  go  to 
them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the 
absurd  confidence  which  almost  all  men  have  in 
their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  shure  of  it  is 
apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  andex- 
perience  concerning  such  projects  has  always  been 
extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human  avidity  has 
commonly  been  quite  otherwise.  The  same  passion 
which  has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd 
idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  has  suggested  to 
others  the  equally  absurd  oneo/'JOmiense  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.    They  die',  not  consider  that  the 
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value  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  n&tions^ 
arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  and  that  their 
scarcity  has  arisen  Irom  the  very  smalt  quantities  of 
them  which  nature  has  aoy  where  deposited  in  one 
place,  from  the  hard  and  intractable  substacces  trith 
which  she  has  almost  everywhere  surrounded  tlwse 
small  quantities,  and  coosequently  from  the  labour 
and  expence  which  are  everjrwhere  necessary  in 
order  to  penetrate,  and  get  at  them.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  the  vein^  of  those  metals  might  in 
many  places  be  found  as  laige  and  as  abundant  as 
those  which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper, 
or  tin,  or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raieigh, 
concerning  the  golden  city  and  country  of  £1  Do- 
rado, may  satisfy  us,  that  even  wise  men  axe  not 
always  exempt  from  such  strange  delusions.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
^an,  the  Jesuit  Gumila  was  still  convinced  of  the  . 
'  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  expressed 
with  great  warmth,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  with  great 
sincerity,  how  happy  he  should  be  to  carry  the 
light  of  the  gospel  to  a  people  who  could  so  well 
reward  the  pious  labours  ctf  their  missionary. 

In- the  countries  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniardg, 
no  gold  and  silver  mines  are  at  present  known  which 
are  supposed  to  be  worth  the  working.  The  quanti- 
ties of  those  metals  which  the  first  adventurers  are 
said  to  haVe  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines 
.which  were  wrought  immediately  after  the  first  dis- 
covery. What  those  adventurers  were  reported  to 
have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
avidity  <tf  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard 
who  sailed  to  America  expected  to  find  an  £1 
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Dorado.  Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she  has 
done  upon  very  few  other  occasions.  She  realized 
in  some  measure  the  extrav^ant  hopes  of  her  vo- 
taries; and  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about 
thirty,  the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  first 
expedition  of  Columbus),  she  presented  them  with 
something  not  very  unlike  that  profusion  of  the 
precious  metats  which  they  sought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  there- 
fore, gave  occasion  to  the  first  discovery  of  the 
West.  A  project  of  conquest  gave  occasion  to  all 
the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  tliose  newly 
discovered  countries.  The  motive  which  excited 
them  to  this  conquest  was  a  project  of  gold  and 
silvermines;  and  a  course  of  accidents,  which  no 
human  T^isdom  could  foresee,  rendered  this  pro- 
ject much  more  successful  than  the  undertakers 
had  any  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  settlements  in 
America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimerical 
views;  but  they  were  not  equally  successful.  It 
was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Brazils  before  any  silver,  gold, 
or  diamond  mines,  were  discovered  there.  In 
the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colo- 
nies, none  have  ever  yet  been  discovered,  at  least 
none  that  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  worth 
the  working.  The  first  English  settlers  in  North 
America,  however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  which  should  be  found  there  to  the  king, 
as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.  In 
the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Loiitdoit 
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and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth, &c.,  this  fifth  was  accordingly  reserved  to  ' 
the  crown.  To  the  expectation  of  finding  gold  and 
silvermines,  thosefirst  settlers  too  joined  that  of 
discovering  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies. 
They  have  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  both. 

PART  n. 

Causes  of  the  ProsperiUf  of  new  Colonies, 

The  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes 
possession  either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so 
thinly  inhabited  that  the  natives  easily  give  place 
to  the  new  settlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  greatness  than  any  other  human  society. 

The  colonists  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge 
Wf  agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts,  superior  to 
what  can  gro^'  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations: 
They  carry  out  with  them  too  the  habitof  subordiii- 
ation,3ome  notion  of  the  regular  government  whicb 
takes  place  in  their  own  country,  of  the  system  of 
laws  which  supports  it,  and  of  a  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  and  they  naturally  establish 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  new  settlement. 
But  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations  the  na- 
tural progress  of  law  and  government  is  still  slower 
than  the  natural  progress  of  arts,  after  law  and 
government  have  been  so  far  established  as  is 
necessary  for  their  protection.  Every  colonist 
-gets  more  land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He 
has  no  rent,  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  land- 
lord shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  share 
of  the  soverei^is  commonly  but  a  trifle.     He  has 
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every  motive  to  reader  as  great  as  possible  a  produce 
which  is  th^s  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own.  Bnt  his 
land  is  commonly  so  extensive,  that  with  all  his  onn 
industry,  and  with  all  the  industry  of  other  people 
whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom  make 
;t  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect  la- 
bourers from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with 
the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those  liberal  wages, 
joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  land,  soon 
make  those  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to  become 
landlords  themselves,  and  to  reward,  with  equal 
liberality,  other  labourers,  who  soon  leave  them 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first  master. 
The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages  marriage. 
The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy, 
are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of;  and  when 
they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly 
overpays  their  mainten^nee.  When  arrived  at  ma- 
-  ^irity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low  price 
of  laiid,  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  in  the ' 
same  manner  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

In  other  countries  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages, 
and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the 
inferior  one ;  hot  in  new  colonies,  the  interest  of  the 
two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the  inferior 
one  with  more  generosity  and  humanity,  at  least 
where  that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Waste  lands,  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  are  to 
be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increase  of  revenue  which 
the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  ex- 
pects from  their  improvemeDt,consiitute8  his  profit, 
which  in  these  circumstances  is  commonly  very 
great;  but  this  gr«at  profit  cannot  be  made  without 
empk)yingt^  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing  and 
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cultivating  the  limd;  and  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the  small 
number  of  the  people,  which  commonly  tak^ 
"place  in  new  colonies,  makes  itdiffltiult  forhimto 
get  this  labour.  Hedoes  not,  therefore,  dispute  about 
w^«8,  but  is  witling  to  employ  labour  at  any  price. 
The  high' wages  of  labour  encoun^e  populatioQ. 
The  cheapness  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage 
improvement,  and  enable  theproprietortopaythosi 
high  frages.  In  those  wages  consists  almost  the 
whole  price  of  the  land ;  and  though  they  are  high, 
considered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they  are -low, 
considered  as  the  price  of  what  is  so  very  valuable. 
What  encotirages  the  progress  of  population  and 
improvetnent,  encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and 
greatn^s. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  wealthandgreatB,ess  seems  accordingly 
to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  course  ofa  century 
or  two,  several  ofthem  appear  tohaverivalled,  and 
eventohavesurpsssedtbeirmotbercities.  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in 
Italy,Ephesu8and  Ml  letusin  Lesser  Asia,  appear,by 
alt  accounts,  to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the 
cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Thoughposteriorintheif 
establishment,  yet  allthe  arts  of  refinement,  philoso- 
phy, poetry,and  eloquence,  seem  to  have  beenculti- 
vated  as  early,  and  to  have  been  improved  as  highly, 
in  them  as  in  any  partof  themothercountry.  The 
schools  of  the  two  oldest  Greek  ph  ilosophers,  those ' 
of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  established,  itis  re* 
Tnarkable,  not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an 
Asiatic,  the  other  in  anitalian  colony.  Ail  those  co- 
lonies had  established  themselvesin  countries  inhft- 
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.bited  by  sar^  and  barbarous  ofttions,  who  easily 
gave  place  to  the  new  settlers.  They  bad  plenty  of 
good  land ;  and  as  they  were  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  city,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
mani^e  their  own  affair^  in  the  way  that  they 
judged  was  most  suitable  to  theirown  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Romaor  colonies  isHy  no  means 
sobiiUiuit.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  Flo- 
Tence,have  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  afte  r  the 
£dlof  the  motherCity,grownuptobe  considerable 
states.  But  the  progress  of'no  one  of  them  seeiBs 
ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  esta- 
blished in  conquered  provincesy  which  inmost  cases 
had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of 
'  land  assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldom  very  con- 
siderable, and,  as  the  colony  was  not  independent, 
they  were  not  always  at  liberty  to  managetheirown 
affairs  in  the  way  thatthey  judged  was  most  suitable 
to  tbeir  own  interest, 

Iq  the  plenty  of  gocd  land,  the  Europeas  colonies 
established  in  Americaand  the  West  Indies  resemble, 
and  even  greatly  surpass,  those  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother  state,  they  re- 
semble those  of  ancient  Rome;  but  their  great  dis- 
tance from  Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more 
or  less  theeffects  ofthis  dependency.  Their  situation 
has  placed  them  lessin  thevicw,andles8  in  the  power 
of  their  mother  country.  In  pursuing  their  interest 
their  own  way,  their  conduct  has  upon  many  occa-  - 
sions  been  overlooked,  either  because  not  known  or 
pot  understood  in  Europe;  anduponsomeoccasions 
it  ha^  been  feirly  suffered  and  submitted  to,  because 
their  distance  rendereditdifficultto  tea  train  it.  Even 
the  violentand  atbitrary  government  of  Spain  has»' 
upon  many  occasions,  been  obliged  to  recalor  soften 
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the  orders  which  had  been  given  forthe  gOTerDmeirt 
.of  her  colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  insurrectiooi 
The  prepress  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealthy 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly  been 
very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold  and 
silver,' derived  some  revenue  from  it's  colonies  from 
the  moment  of  their  first  establishment.  .It  was 
a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human 
avidity  the  most  extravs^nt  expectation  of  still 
greater  riches.  The  Spanish  colonies,  therefore, 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  establishment,attract- 
ed  very  muohtbeattentionof  theirmothercountry  ; 
while  those  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for 
a  long  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected.  The  for- 
mer  did  not,  perhaps,  .thrive  the  better  in  conse- 
quence of  this  attention,  nor  the  latter  the  worae 
in  consequence  of  this  neglect.  In  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  some  mea* 
sure  possess,  the  Spanish  colonies  are  considered  as 
less  populousand  thriving  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  European  nation.  The  prc^ess  even  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  however,  in  population  and  im- 
provement, has  certainly  been  very  rapid  and  very 
great.  The  city  of  Lima,  founded  since  the  con- 
quest,  is  represented  by  Ulloa  as  containing  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years  ago.  Quito, 
which  had  been  but  a  miserable  hamlet  of  Indians, 
is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  in  his  time 
equally  populous.  G^emelU  Carreri,  a  pretended 
traveller,  it  is  said,  indeed,  but  who  seems  every 
where  to  have  written  upon  extreme  good  infor- 
mation, represents  thecity  of  Mexicoascontaining 
ahundred  thousand  inhabitants;  anumber  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanish  wri- 
c  c  9 
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lers,  is  [rt-obably  more  than  five  times  greater  than 
what  itcontained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  These 
numbers  exceed  great!;' those  ofBos  ton.  New  York, 
ftnd  Fhiiadeiphia,  the  three  greatest  cities  of  the 
Enghsh    colonies.      Before  the  conquest  of  the 
Spaniards,  there  were  no  cattle  fit  for  draught  ei- 
ther in  Mexico  or  Peru .    The  lama  was  their  only 
bfe«8t  ofbiirden,  and  itsstrengthseemsto  have  been 
a  good  deal  inferior  to  thatof  a  common  ass.     The 
plough  was  unknown  among  them.      They  were 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron.    They  had  no  coined 
money,  nor  any  establishedinstrumentof  commerce 
of  Miy  kind.     Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
barter.     A  sort  of  wooden  spade  was  their  principal 
instrument  of  agriculture.     Shaip  stones  served 
them  for  knives  and hatchetstocutwith;  fish-bones, 
Eind  the  hard  sinews  of  certain  animals,  served  them 
with  needles  tosewwith;  and  these  seem  to  have 
been  their  principal  instrument  of  trade.    In  this 
State  of  things,  itseemsimpossiblethateithcrof  those 
empires  could  have  been  so  much  improved  or  so 
.well  cultivated  as  at  present,  when  they  are  plen- 
tifully furnished  with  all  sorts  of  European  cattle, 
tnd  when  the  use  of  iron,of  the  plough,  and  of  many 
of  the  arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among 
them.     But  thepopulousnessofevery  country  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement 
and  cultivation.     In  spite  of  the  cruel  dcstruclion 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conquest,  these 
two  great  empires  are  probably  niort'  populous  now* 
than  they  ever  were  before ;  and  the  people  are 
surely  very  different;  for  we  must  acknowledge,  I 
apprehend  that  the  Spanish  Creoles  are  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  the  ancient  Indians. 

After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the 
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Portuguese  in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  European 
nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a  long  time  after  ttie 
first  discovery  neither  gold  nor  silver  mines  were, 
found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon  that  account,, 
little  or  no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  measure  neglected ;  and  during  this 
state  of  neglect  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  power- 
ful colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch, 
who  got  possession  of  seven  of  the  fourteen  provin- 
ces into  which  it  is  divided.  They  expected  soon 
to  conquer  the  other  seven,  when  Portugal  reco- 
vered its  independency  by  the  elevation  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Bra^anza  to  the  throne.  The  Putch,  then, 
as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  became  friends 
to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  likewise  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed,  there- 
fore, to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil  which  they  had  not 
conquered  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to 
leave  that  part  which  they  had  not  conquered  to  them, 
as  amattcrnotworthdisputing  about  with'such  good 
allies.  ButtheDutchgovernment  soon  began  to  op- 
press thePortuguese  coloni8ts,w  ho,  instead  of  amus- 
ing themselves  with  complaints,  took  arms  against 
their  new  masters;  and  by  their  own  valourand  re- 
solution, with  the  connivance,  indecd,but  without 
any  avowed  assistance  from  the  mother  country^ 
drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
finding  itimpossible  to  keep  anypartofthc  country 
to  themselves,  werecontentud  that  it  should  been- 
tirely  restored  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  this 
colony  there  arc  said  tube  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  people,  either  Portuguese  or  descended 
from  Portuguese,  Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed 
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race  between  Portuguese  and  Brazilians.  No 
one  colony  in  America  is  supposed  to  contain 
so  great  a  number  of  people  of  European  ex- 
'  traction. 

Towards  the  end  of  t4ie  fifteenth,  and  during  the 
greater  partof  die  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal were  the  two  great  naval  powers  upon  the 
ocean;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extend- 
ed to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleet  had  scarce 
ever  sailed  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spani- 
ards, in  virtue  of  the  first  discovery,  claimed  all' 
America  as  their  own;  and  though  they  could  not 
hinder  so  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal 
from  settling  in  Brazil,  such  was  at  that  time  the 
terror  of  their  name,  thatthegreaterpartoftheother 
nations  ofEurope  were  afraid  to  establish  themselves 
inanyotherpartofthatgreatcontinent.  TheFrench, 
who  attempted  to  settle  in  Florida,  were  all  murder- 
ed by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declension  of 'the  ' 
naval powerof  this latternatton,  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  or  miscarriage  ofwhat.they  called  their 
invincible  armada,  which  happened  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  obstruct  any  longer  the  settlements  of  the  other 
European  nations.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  therefore,  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who  had 
anyports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  some 
settlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New  Jersey ; 
&nd  the  number  ofSwedish  famihes  stilt  to  be  found 
there  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  this  colony  was 
very  likely  to  prjsper,  had  it  been  protected  by  the 
mother  country.    But  being  neglected  by  Sweden, 
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it  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of 
New  York,  which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English. 

The  snuU  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz 
afe  the  only  countries  in  the  new  worid  that  have 
ever  been  possessed  by  the  Danes.  These  little 
settlements,  too,  were  under  the  government  of  an 
exclusive  company,  which  had  the  sole  right,  both 
of  purchasing  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies,- 
and  of  supplying  them  with  such  goods  of  other 
countnes  as  they  wanted, and  which,  therefore,both 
in  its  purchases  and  sales,  had  not  only  the  power  of 
oppressing'  them,  but  the  greatest  temptation  to  do 
so.  The  government  of  an  exclusive  company  of 
merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  governments 
for  any  country  whatever.  It  was  not,  however, 
able  to  stop  altogether  the  progress  of  these  colonies,- 
thoughit  rendered  it  more  slow  and  languid.  The 
late  king  of  Denmark  dissolved  this  company,  and 
since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  has 
been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Eiast  Indies,  were  originally  put  under 
the  government  ofan  exclusive  company.  The  pro- 
gress of  some  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has  been 
conside^ble  in  comparison  with  that  of  almost  any  - 
country  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established, 
has  been  languid  and  slow,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The  colony  of 
Surinam,  though  very  considerable,  is  still  inferior 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  colony  of  Nova.  Belgia, 
now  divided  into  the  two  provinces  Of  New  York 
and  New  Jetsey,  would  probably  havesoon  becoom 
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considerable  too,  even  though  it  hadremained  under 
the  government  of  the  Dutch.     The  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  good'  land  are  such  powerful  causes 
of  prosperity,  that  the  very  worst  govemmeDt  is 
scarce  capable  of  checkii^  altc^bher  the  efficacy 
~c^  their  operation.     The  great  distance,  too,  front 
the  mother  country,  would  enable  the  colonists  to 
evade  more  or  less,  by  smuggling,  the  monopoly 
which  the  company  enjoyed  against  them.    At  pre- 
seot,  the  company  allows  all  Uulch  ships  to  trade  ta 
Suiiaam,  upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  licence ;  and  only  re- 
serves to  itself  exclusively  the  direct  trade  from 
Africa  toAnFierica,which  consists  almost  entirely  in 
the  ^ave  trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exclusive  pri^ 
vii^es  of  the  company,  is  probably  the  principal 
cause  of  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony 
at  present  enjoys.    Cura^oa  and  Eustatia,  the  two 
principal  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free 
ports  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  ;  and  this  free- 
dom, in  the  midst  of  better  colonies,  whose  ports  are 
open  to  those  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  great 
cause  of  the  prosperity  of  those  two  barren  islands. 
The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  some  part  of  the 
present,under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany. Under  so unfovourable  an  administration,  its 
prepress  was  necess^ily  very  slow  in  comp^ison 
with'  that  of  other  new  colonies;  but  it  bccaOK 
much  more  ra^id  when  this  company  was  disserved, 
afterthe  ^tof  what  iscalled  theMi8sts8i[^>  scheme. 
When  the  English  got  possession  (rf  this  country, 
they  found  in  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabit- 
SDts  which  father  Charieyoix  bad  assigned  to  it 
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between  twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  That 
j^uit  bad  travelled  ovet  the^hole  country,  and  had 
no  Jnclination  to  represent  it  as  less  considerable 
than  it  really  was. 

TheFrenchcolDnyofS*J)omingo  was  established 
by  pirates  and  free-booters,  who,  for  a  loi^  time, 
neither  required  the  protection,  nor  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  France  ;  andiwhen  that  race  of  ban- 
ditti  became  so  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this 
authority,  it  was  for  a  long  time  necessary  to  esfr- 
cise  it  with  very  great  gentleness.  During  this  pe- 
riod,the  population  and  improvement  of  this  colony 
increased  very  fost.  Even  the  oppreesioH  of  the  ex- 
clusive compaDy,to  which  it  was  for  some  time  sub- 
jected, with  alt  the  other  colonies  of  Fjance,  though 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  hadiiot  been  able  to  stop  itS' 
{Progress  altogether.  The  course  of  its  prosperity 
returned  as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppres- 
sion. It  is  now  the  most  important  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  produce  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the  English  sugar  co- 
lonies put  together.  The  other  sugar  colonies  of 
France  are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progress 
has  been  more'  rapid  than  that  of  the  English  in 
North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their 
own  aflairs  their  own  way,  seem  to  be  the  two  great 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  English  colonies 
of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,"  very  abund- 
antly provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to  those  of  the ' 
Spaniardsaad  Portuguese,  and  not  superior  to  some 
of  those  possessed  by  theFrencb  before  the  late  war. 
But  the  political  institutions  of  the  Ei^lish  coloniefi 
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have  been  more  favourable  to  the  improvemenc 
and  cultivation  of  this  |^d,  than  those  of  aoy  of 
the  other  three  nations. 

Fir3t,theei)gros^ngofuncuUivatedliuid,thoi^h 
it  has 'by  no  means  been  prcveated  altogether,  has 
been  more  restrained  in  the  English  colonies  than 
in  any  other.  The  colony  law,  which  imposes  upon 
every  proprietor  the  obligation  of  improving  and 
cultivating,  within  a  bmited  time,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  his  land!),  and  which,  in  case  of  failure,  de- 
clares those  neglected  lands  grantable  to  any  other 
person ;  thoiigh'it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  strict- 
ly executed,  has,  however,  had  some  eifect. 

Secondly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right  of 
primt^niture,  and  lauds,'  like  rooveublcs,  are  di- 
vided equally  amqng  all  xUe  children  of  the  family. 
In  threeof  tlie  provinces  of  New  Englattd,-the  oldest 
hasj»ly  a^tottMesiMffe,  as  in  the  Mosaical  law. 
Though  in  those  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a 
quantity  of-iand  should  sometimes  be  engrossed  by 
a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  course  of 
ageneration  or  two,  to  be  sufficiently  dividcxi  again. 
.  In  the  other  English  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of 
primogeniture  takes  placet  as  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. But  in  all  the  English  colonies,  the  tenure 
of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held  by  free  socage,  fa- 
cilitates alienation ;  and  the  grantee  of  ai»y  exten- 
sive tract  of  land,  generally  finds  it  for  his  interest 
to  alienate,  as  fast  as  he  can,  the  greater  part  of  il^ 
reserving  only  a  small  quit-rent.  In  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  what  is  called  the  right 
o(  m^orazzo  takes  place  in  the  succession  of  all 
those  great  estates  to  which  any  title  of  honour  is 
annexed.  Such  estates  go  all  to  one  person,  and 
are  in  effect  entailed  and  unalienable^    The  Erench 
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colonies,  indeed,  are  subject  to  tbe  custom  of  Paris, 
which,  in  the  inheritAikce  of  land,  is  much  more 
lavomsble  to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part 
of  an  estate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of.chivalry 
and  homage,  is  ali^bted,'  it  is  for  a  hmited  time, 
subject  to  tho  right  of  Tedemption,  either  by  the 
heirofthesuperiororbytheheir  of  the  family  ;  and 
All  the  largest  estates  of  the  country  are  held  by 
such  noble  tenures,  which  necessarily  embarrass 
alienation.  But,  ip  a  new  colony,  a  great  uncul- 
tivated estate  is  likely  to  be  much  more  speedily 
divided  by  alienation  than  by  succession.  The 
plenty  and  cheapness  of  good  land,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid 
prosperity  of  new  colonies.  The  engrossing  of  land, 
in  effect,  destroys  this  plenty  and  cheapsess.  The 
engrossing  <^  uncultivated  land,  besides,  is  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  its  improvement.  But  the 
labour  that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land,  affords  the  greatest  and  most  va- 
luable produce  to  the  society.  The  produce  of  la- 
bour, in  this  case,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages  and 
tbe  profit  of  the  stock  which  employs  it,  but  therent 
of  theland  too  upon  which  it  is  employed.  Thela- 
bour  of  tbe  English  colonists,  therefore,  being  more 
employ^  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  is  likely  to  afford  agreater  and  more  valuable 
produce,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations, 
which,  by  the  engro^ing  of  land,  is  more  or  less 
diverted  towards  other  employments. 

Thirdly,the  labour  of  the  Engiishcolonists  is  not 
only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  andmore  valuablepro- 
duce,but,in  consequence  of  tbe  moderation  of  their 
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taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  thw  produce  bQlongs 
to  themselves,  which  they  may  store  up  aadeakploy 
in  putting  into  motioaastill  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour. The  English  coloQi^ts  have  never  yet  con^- 
huted  any  thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  uother 
country,  or  towards  the  suppQr^  of  its  civil  govera- 
Htent.  They  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hi- 
therto been  defended  almost  entirely  at  the  expence 
of  the  mother  country.  But  the  expeoceof  fteets 
aod  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the 
necessary  expence  of  civil  government.  The  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  civil  government  has  always  been 
very  moderate.  It  has  generally  been  confined  to 
what  was  necessaiy  for  paying  competent  salarJeB 
to  the  governor,  to  the  ju(%es,  and  to  some  other 
officers  <^  police,  and  for  maintainiug  a  few  of  the 
most  useful  public  works.  The  expence  of  the  civil 
establishment  of  Massachusetts-bay,  before  the 
commeocement  of  the  present  distutbances,  used 
to  be  but  about  18,0001.  a-year ;  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  island,  3^001.  each ;  that  of  Con- 
necticut, 4<H)0l. ;  that  of  New  York  and  Peonsyl- 
vania,  45001.  each ;  that  (^New  Jersey,  1300). ;  that 
of  VtTginiaand  South  Carolina,  80001.  each.  The 
civil  establishments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are 
partly  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament. 
But NovaScotia pays, besides,  about7000l.  a-year 
towards  the  public  expence*  of  the  colony;  and 
Georgia,  about  35001.  a-year.  All  the  different 
civil  establishments  io  North  America,  in  short, 
exclusive  of  those  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did 
not,beforethecommencementofthepresentdisturb- 
anees,  cost  the  inh^itants  above  04,7001.  a-year; 
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an  ever  memorable  example,  at  how  smaU  an  ex- 
pence  three  tiiUions  of  people  may  not  only  be 
governed,  but  well  governed.  The  moat  important 
part  of  the  expence  of  government,  indeed,  that  of 
defence  and  protection,  has  constantly  fallen  upon  . 
the  mother  country.    The  ceremonial,  too,  of  the 
civil  government  in  the  colonies,  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  a  new  governor,  upon  the  opening  ofanew 
assembly,  &c.,   though  sufficiently  decent,  is  not 
accompanied  with  any  expensive  pomp  or  parade. 
Their  ecclesiastical  government  is  conducted  upon 
a  plan  equally  frugal;   Tithes  are  unknown  among 
them;  and  their  cleigy,  who  are  far  from  being  nu- 
merous, are  maintained  either  by  moderate  sti- 
pends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  Spai|i  and  Portugal,  on  the 
contrary,  derives  some  support  from  the  taxes  le- 
vied upon   their  colonies.      France,  indeed,  has 
never  drawn  any  considerable    revenue  from  its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them  being 
generally  spent  among  them.    But  the  colony  go- 
vernment of  all  these  three,  nations- is  conducted 
,  upon  a  much'raore  expensive  plan,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  much  more  expensive  ceremonial 
The  sums  sp^nt  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  vice-< 
toy  of  Peru,  for  example,  have  frequently  been 
enormous.     Such  ceremonials  are   not  only  real 
taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonists  upon  those  parti- 
cular occasions,  but  they  serve  to  introduce  among 
them  the  hahit  of  vanity  and  expence  upon  all  other 
occasions.  They  are  not  only  very  grievous  occa- 
sional taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  establish  per- 
petual taxes' of  the  same  kind  still  more  grievous; 
the  ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. ]n  the  coloniesof  all  those  three  nalrons.toOf 
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the  ecclesiastical  government  is  elcti^mely  t^t^esr 
sive.  Tithes  take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  le- 
vied with  the  utmost  rigour  in  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  All  of  them,  besides,  are  oppressed  with 
a  numerous  race  of  mendicant  friars,  whose  beg- 
gary being  not  only  licensed,  but  consecrated  by 
religion,  is  a  most  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor  peo- 
ple, who  are  most  carefully  taught  that  it  is  a  duty 
to  give,  and  a  very  great  sin  to  refuse  them  their 
charity.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  cjei^y  are,  in 
all  of  them,  the  greatest  engrossers  of  laiid. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  pro- 
duc,e,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their,  own  con- 
sumption, the  English  colonies'  have  been  more  iar 
voured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive 
market,  than  those  of  any  other  European  nation. 
Every  European  nation  has  endeavoured  more  or 
less  to  monopolize  to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  co- 
lonies, and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the 
ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and 
has  prohibited  them  from  importing  European  goods 
from  any  foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which 
this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  in  different  na- 
tions, has  been  very  dififerent. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce 
of  their  colonies  to  an  exclusive  compaRy,  of  whom 
the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all  such  European 
goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  own  surplus  pro- 
duce. It  was  the  interest  of  the  company,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  sell  the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy 
the  latter  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more 
of  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than'  what 
they  could  dispose  of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  their  interest  not  only  to  degrade  in 
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all  cases  the  value  oi  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
colony,  but  in  many  cases  to  discourage  and  keep 
down  the  natural  increase  of  Its  quantity.  Of  all 
the  expedients  that  can  well  becontrived  to  stunt 
the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  ofaiiex* 
elusive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efiectual. 
This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  Holland, 
though  their  company,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century,  has  given  up  in  many  respects  the  exertion 
of  their  exctusivo  privilege.  This  too  was  the  po- 
licy of  Denmark,  till  the  reign  of  the  late  king.  It 
has  occasionally  been  the  policy  of  France ;  and  of 
late,  since  17^5,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all 
other  nations  on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it  ha? 
become  the  policy  of  Portugal,  with  regard  at  least  » 
to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fer- 
jiambuco,  andMarannon. 

•  Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  exclusive 
company,  have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of 
their  colonies  to  a  partiiiular  port  of  the  mother 
country,  from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed  to  saili 
but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season,  or, 
if  single,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  liceoce, 
lyhicb  in  most  cases  was  very  well  paid  for.  This 
policy  opened,  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  tq 
all  the  natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided  they 
traded  from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  season, 
and  in  the  proper  vessels.  But  as  alt  the  different 
merchants,  who  joined  their  stocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  those  licensed  vessels,  would  find  it  for  tfaeip 
interest  to  act  in  concert,  the  tmde  which  was  car" 
ried  on  in  this  manner  would  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted very  nearly  upon  the  same  principles  as  that 
of  an  exclufiivc.company,  The  profit  of  those  mer- 
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chants  would  be  almost  equally  exorbitant  and  op- 
pressive. The  colonies  would  be  ill  supplied,  and 
would  be  obliged  both  to  bity  very  dear,  and  to  sell 
very  cheap.  This,  however,  till  within  these  few 
years,  had  always  heen  the  policy  of  Spain,and  the 
price  of  all  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  s^dto 
have  been  enonnous  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
At  Quito,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron 
sold  for  about  is.  6d.,  and  a  pound  of  steel  for  about 
6s.  9d.  sterling.  But  it  ifi  chiefly  in  order  to  pur- 
chase European  goods,  that  the  colonies  part  with 
their  own  produce.  The  more,  therefore,  they  pay 
■for  the  one,  the  less  they  really  get  for  the  other, 
and  the  dearness  of  the  one  is  the  same  thing  with 
the  cheapness  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Portugal 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  the  ancient  policy 
of  Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  except  Fer- 
nambuco  and  Marannon,  aud  with  regard  to  these 
it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 

Othernattons  leave  thetrade  of  their  colonies  free 
to  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all 
the  different  ports  of  the  mother  country,  and  who 
have  occasion  fornoother  licence  than  the  common 
dispatches  of  the  custom-house.  In  this  case,  the 
number  anddispersed  situation  of  thedifferenttraders 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  eater  into  any 
general  combination,  and  their  competition  is  suffi- 
cient to  hinder  them  from  making  very  exorbitant 
profits.  Under  so  liberal  a  policy,  the  colonies  arc 
enabled  both  to  sell  their  own  produce,  and.tobuy 
the'goods  of  Europe  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  Plymouth  company  .whenour 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  poBey  of  England.     It  has  generqtty  toe 
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been  th^tof  France,.and  has  been  uniformly  so  since 
the  dissolution  of  what  In  England  is  commonly 
called  their  Mississipi  company.  The  pro6ts  of  tha 
,  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and  England  carry 
on  with  their  colonies,  though  no  doubt  somewhat 
higher  than  if  the  competition  were  free  to  all  other 
nations,  are,  however,  by  no  means  exorbitant ;  and 
the  price  of  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  not  ex- 
travagantly high  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies 
of  either  of  those  nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  surplus  produce, 
too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  commodities 
that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  conBned  to  the 
market  of  the  mother  country.  These  commodities 
having  been  enumerated  in  thcact  of  navigation  and 
in  Bomeothersubsequent acts, have,  upon. that  ac- 
count,  been  called  ettumeraled  commodities. The  rest 
are  called  non-enumerated,  and  may  be  exported  di- 
rectty  to  other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  British  or 
plantation  ships,  of  which  the  owners  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  British  subjects. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
some  of  the  fliost  important  productions  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  grain  of  all  sorts,  lumber,  salt 
provisions,  fish,  sugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal  object  of 
the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By  allowing  them 
a  very  extensive  market  for  it,  the  law  encourages 
them  to  extend  this  culture  much  beyond  the  con- 
sumption of  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  and  thus  to 
provide  beforehand  an  ample  subsistence  for  a  (Con- 
tinually increasioy  population. 

In  a  country  quitecovered_  with  wood,  where  tim- 
ber copsequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  theespence 
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of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal  obstacle  to 
improvement.  By  allowing  the  colonies  a  very  ex- 
tensive niarket  for  their  lumber,  the  law  endeavours 
to  facilitate  improvement  by  raising  (he  price  of 
a  commodity  which  would  otherwise  be  of  little 
Talue.andthcreby  enabling  them  to  make  aoraepro- 
fit  of  what  would  otherwise  be  mere  expence. 

in  a  country  neither  half  peopled  nor  half  culti- 
vated, cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often,  upon 
thataccount,oflittleornovalue.  But  it  is  necessary, 
it  has  already  been  shewn,  that  the  price  of  cattle 
should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  cotn,  be- 
fore the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  any  country  can 
be  improved.  By  allowing  to  American  cattle,  in 
all  shapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extensive  market, 
the  law  endeavours  to  raise  the  value  of  a  commo- 
dity, of  which  the  high  price  is  so  very  essential  to 
improvement.  Thegood  eflFects  of  this  liberty,how- 
ever,  must  be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  4"' of 
Gieoi^elll.c.  15.,  which  puts  hides  and  skins  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends  to 
reduce  the  value  of  American  cattle. 
■  To  Increase  theshippingand  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries  of  our  colo- 
nies, is  an  object  which  the  legislature  seems  M 
have  had  almost  constantly  in  view.  Those  fisheries, 
upon  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement 
which  freedom  can  give  thera,  and  they  have  flou- 
rished accordingly.  The  New  England  fishery,  in 
particular,  was,  befbre  the  late  disturbances,  one  of 
the  most  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The 
whale-fishery,  which,  notwithstanding  an  extrava- 
giMitbounty,isinGreatBritaincarriedonto3olittIe 
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purpose,  that  id  the  opinion  of  many  people  (which 
I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant),  the  whole 
[ffoduce  does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the 
bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New 
England  carried  on  without  any  bounty  to.a  very 
great  extent.  Fish  is  one  of  theprincipal  articles 
-with  which  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spairi, 
Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity* 
which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Britain ;  but 
in  1731,  upon  a  representation  of  the  sugar-planters, 
its  exportation  was  permitted  toallpartsof the  world. 
The  restrictions,  however,  with  which  tlus  liberty 
was  granted)  joined  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  in 
Great  Britain,  have  rendered  it  in  a  great  measiire 
ioefiectual.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  still 
continue  to  be  abnost  the  sole  market  for  all  the  su< 
gar  produced  in  the  British  plantations.  Their  con- 
sumpticHi  increases  so  fast,  that  though,  in  con«t>- 
quence  of  the  increasing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  ceded  islands,  the  importation  of 
sugar  has  increased  very  greatly  within  these  twea^ 
years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  said  to 
benot  much  greater  than  before. 

Rumjs  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which 
the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
which  they  bring  back  negro  slaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America,  in  grain 
of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions,  and  in  fish,  had  been 
put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby  forced  into 
the  market  ofGreat  Britain,  it  would  have  interfered 
too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our 
own  people.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  from  any 
regard  to  the  interest  (^America,  as  from  a  jealousy 
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of  this  interference,  that  those  important  commodi- 
ties have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration, 
but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all 
grain,  except  rice,  and  of  all  salt  provisions,  has,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated commoditiescould originally 
be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and 
rice  having  beenonceputinto the  enumeration,when 
they  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  were  confined, 
as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  By  the  ff*  of  Geoi^e  III. 
c.  dS.,  all  non-enumerated  commodities  were  sub- 
jected to  the  like  restriction.  The  parts  of  Europe 
which  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre  are  not  manu- 
facturing countries,  and  we  are  less  jealous  of  the 
colony  ships  carrying  home  from  them  any  manu- 
factures which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  sorts : 
•  first,  such  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of 
Ainerica,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  least  are 
not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of  this 
kind  are  melasses,  cofige,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco, 
pimento,  ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  silk,  cotton-wool, 
beaver^  and  other  peltry  of  America,  indigo,  ftistic, 
and  other  dyeing  woods :  secondly,  such  as  are  not 
the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  but  which  ai« 
and  may  be  produced  in  the  mother  country ,though 
not  in  such  quantities  aS'  to  supply  the  greater  part 
of  her  demand,  which  is  principally  supphed  from 
foreign  countries.  Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  stores, 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, pig  and  bar  iron,  copper' ore,  hides  and 
skins,  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  largest  importation 
ofcbmmoditiesofthe  first  kind  could  not  discourage 
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the  growth,  or  interfere  ,with  the  sale  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By.  confin- 
ing them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants,  it 
was  expected,  would  not  only  be_ enabled  to  buy 
them  cheaper  in  the  plantations,  and  consequently 
to  sell  them  with  a  betterprofit  at  home,but  to  esta- 
blish between  the  plantations  and  foreign  countries 
an  advantageous  carrying  trade,  of  which  GreetBri- 
tain  was  necessarily  to  be  the  centre  or  emporium, 
as  the  European  country  into  which  those  commo- 
dities were  first  to  be  imported.  The  importation  of 
commodi  ties  of  thesecondkindmightbe  so  managed 
too,  it  was  supposed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the 
sale  of  those  of  tjie  same  kind  which  were  produced 
at' home,  but  with  that  of  those  which  were  import- 
ed from  foreign  countries  ;  because,  by-  means  of 
proper  duties,  they  might  be.  rendered  always  some- 
what dearer  than  the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  the  latter.  By  confining  such  com.r 
modifies  to  the  home  market,  therefore,  it  was  pro-  ' 
posed  to  discourage  the  produce,  not  of-Great  Bri- 
tain, but  of  some  foreign  countries  with  which  the 
balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavourable 
to  Great  Britain. 

.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies,to 
any  other  country  but  Great  Britain,  masts,  yards, 
and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally 
tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies, 
andconsequentlytoincrease  the  ex  pence  of  clearing 
their  lands,  the  principal  obstacle  to  their  improve- 
ment. But  about  the  beginning  ofthc  present  cen- 
tury, in  1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their  commodities 
to  Great  Britain  by  probibitiiag  their  exportation, 
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except  in  their  own  ships,  at  their  own  price,  and  in 
Buch  quantities  ag  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to 
counteract  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy, 
and  to  render  herself  as  much  as  possible  inde- 
pendent, not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other 
northern  powers,  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  bounty  was  to  i«se  ^  pric«  of 
timb^  in  America  much  mare  tbma  the  confine* 
ment  to  the  home  market  could  lower  it ;  and  as 
both  regulations  were  enacted  at  the  same  time, 
their  joint  effect  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
discourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America, 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among 
the  enumerated  comraodities,  yet  as,  when  import- 
ed from  America,  they  are  exempted  from  consi- 
derable duties,  to  which  they  are  subject  when  im-- 
ported  firom  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  the 
regulation  contributes  more  to  encour^e  the  ere?* , 
tion  of  furnaces  in  America  than  the  other  to  dis- 
courage it.  Thereisnomanufacturewhichoccasiona 
so  great  a  consumption  of  wood  as  a  iiiraece,  or 
which  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  clearing  of  a 
country  ovei^rown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulcitions  to  raise 
the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  faci- 
litate the  clearing  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps,' 
intended  nor  understood  by  the  legislature.  Though 
their  beneficial  effects,  however,  have  been  in  this 
respect  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account 
been  less  real. 

Themost  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is^permitted  be-. 
tween  the  British  colonies  of  America  and  theWest 
Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  aqd  in  the  non-i 
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enumerated  commoditie?.    Those  colcwies  »rt  aow 
become  so  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them 
finds  in  some  of  the  others  a  great  and  extensive 
market  for  every  part  of  its  produce.     All  of  them 
taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal  market 
for  the  produce  of  one  another.  ..... 

The  liberaHty  of  England,  however,  towards  the 
trade  of  her  colonies,  has  peen  coofiped  chiefly  to 
what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce,  either 
in  its  rude  state,  or  i  a  what  may  be  called  the  very 
first  Btage  of  manufacture.  The  more  advanced  or 
more  refined  manufactures,  even  of  the  colony  pny* 
duce,  the  ra^chants  and  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  choose  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  hav« 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  p^vent  their  estat 
blishment  in  the  colonies,  sometimesby  highduties, 
and  sometimes  by  absolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  muscovado  sugars  from  the 
British  plantations,  pay  upon  importation  only  6f. 
4d.the  hundred  weight;  white  sugars  pay  ll.  Is. 
I  d. ;  and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in  loaves, 
41.  3s.  ^d.  When  those  high  duties  were  im- 
posed. Great  Britain  was  the  sole,  and  she  still  con* 
tinues  to  be  the  principal  market,  to  which  the  su»p 
gars  of  the  British  colonies  could  be  exported. 
They  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first 
of  claying  or  refining  sugar  for  any  foreigq  market, 
and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  mar- 
.  ket  which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  pnanufacture  of  clayr 
ing  or  refining  sugar,  accordingly,  though  it  has 
flourished  in  all  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  has 
been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  those  of  England, 
except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themselves* 
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While  Granada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  sugar, -by  claying,  at  least 
upon  almost  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell  into 
those  of  the  English,  almost  all  works  of  this  kind 
have  been  given  up ;  and  there  are  at  present  (Oc- 
tober .1773),  I  am  assured,  not  above  twoor  three 
remaining  in  the  island.  At  present,  however,  by 
an  indulgence  of  the  custom-house,  clayed  or  re- 
fined sugar,  if  reduced  from  loaves  into  powder,  is 
commonly  imported  as  muscovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the 
,  raanulacturesof  pigandbar  iron,by  exempting  them 
from  duties  to  which  the  like  commcniities  are  sub- 
ject when  imported  from  any  other  country,  she  im- 
poses an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection  of 
steel  furnaces  and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  American 
plantations.  She  will  not  suffer  her  colonies  to  work 
■  in  those  more  refined  manufactures,  even  for  their 
own  consumption ;  but  insists  uponi  their  pun^as- 
vag  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers,  all  goods 
of  this  kind  which  they  have  occasion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province 
to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land 
upon  horseback,  or  in  a  cart,  of  hat8,of  wools  and 
.woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America  j  a  re^ 
gulation  which  effectually  prevents  the  establish- 
ment of  any  manufacture  of  such  commodities  for- 
dist^t  sale,  and  confines  the  industry  of  her  co- 
lonists in  this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household 
manufactures,  as  a  private  family  commonly  makes ' 
for  its  own  use,  or  for  that  of  sopie  of  its  neighbours 
in  the  same  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  mak^ 
ingallthatthey  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  pro* 
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duce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industry  in 
tfaeway  that  they  judge  mostadvantageous  to  them- 
selves, is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  mankind.  Unjust,  however,  as  such  prohi- 
bitions may  be,  they  have  nothitherto  been  very 
hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  still  so  chea|>,  and, 
consequently,  labour  so  dear  among  them,  that  they 
can  import  from  the  mother  country  almost  all  the 
morerefinedormoreadvancedmanufecturescheaper 
than  they  could  make  them  for  themselves.  Though 
they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from  esta- 

.blishing  such  manufactures,  yet,  in  tbeir  present 
state  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  interest 
would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from  doing 
so.  In  their  present  state  of  improvement,  those 
prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping  their  in- 
dustry, or  restraining  it  from  any  employment  to 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord,  are 
orily  impertinent  badges  of  slavery  imposed  iipon 
them,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the  ground- 
less jealousy  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  mother  country.  In  a  more  advanced  state 
they  might  be  really  oppressive  and  insupportable. 
Greftt  Britain,  too,  as  she  conlines  to  her  own  mar- 
ketsomeofthe  most  important  productions  of  the 
colonies,  so,  in  compensation,  she  gives  to  some  of 

*  themanadvantageintbatmarket;  sometimes  by  im- 
posing higherdu  ties  upon  the  like  productions  when 
imported  from  other  countries,  and  sometimes  by 
giving  bounties  upon  their  importation  from  the  co- 
lonies. In  the  firstway  she  gives  an  advai]t^e  in  the 
home  market  to  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her 
own  colonies,  and  in  the  second  to  their  raw  silk,  to 
their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  tl^eir  naval 
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st6res,  and  to  their  building  timber,  Thiasecood  way 
ofencour^Dgthecolonyproduce,by  bounties  upon 
^  importation, is, so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  pe- 
culiar to  Great  Britain.  The  first  is  not.  Portugal 
does  notcontent  hersetfwiUi  imposing  higher  duties 
.  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  other 
countryibut^wohibits  it  under  the  severest  penalties.  ■ 

With  r^ard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewise  dealt  more  liberally 
with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  always  the  half, 
generally  a  larger  portion,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upoa  theit  exporta* 
tion  toany  foreign, tm wMry .  Ko  independent  foreign 
country,  it  wa8«wy  to  foresee,  wouldreceive  them* 
if  they  came'to  it  loaded.with  the  heavy  duties  to 
whichalmost  all  foreign  goods  are  subjected  on  their 
importation  into  Gseat  Britain.  Unless,  therefore, 
some  part  of  those  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  ex- 
portation, there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade ;  a 
trade  so  much  favoured  by  the  mercantile  system. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independ- 
ent foreign  countries ;  and  Great  Britain  having  as- 
sumed to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have  forced  - 
them  (in  the  same  mannet  as  other  countries  have 
done  their  colonies)  to  receive  such  goods  loaded 
with  all  the  same  duties  which  they  paid  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  thfe  . 
same  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies,  as 
toany  independentforeign  country.  In  1763,indeed, 
by  the  i^"*  of  Geo.  HI.  c,  15.,  this  indulgence  was 
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a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enacted,  **Ttatao 
*^  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  Btdtskljr,  ehould  be 
»  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth,  produc- 
*'  tion,  or  mamActgr^wf  Kiirope  or  the  East  Indies, 
*'  w^chflbmld  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to 
•*  «ny  British  colony  or  plantatiMi  in  America; 
<*  wines,  white  calicoes,  and  muslins  excepted." 
Before  this  law,  manydifferentsortsof  foreign  goods 
might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  plantations 
than  in  the  Bftother  country;  and  some  may  still. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it 
jnnst  be  observed,  have  been  the  principal  advisers. 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the  great  part 
of  them,their  interest  has  been  more  considered  than 
either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother 
country.  In  their  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying 
the  C(^nies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  and  of  purchasing  all  such  parts  ^  of 
their  surplus  produce  as  could  hot  interfere  with 
any  of  the  trades  which  they  themselves  carried  on 
at  home,  the  interest  of  the  colonies  was  sacrificed 
to  the  interestofthoBemerchants.  In  allowing  the 
same  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the 
greatCT  part  of  European  and  East  India  goods  to 
the  ct^nies,  as  upon  Ihrir  re-exportation  to  any 
independent  country,  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country  was  sacrificed  to  it,  even  according  to  the 
mercantile  ideas  of  that  interest.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  merchant9  to  pay  as  little  as  possible 
for  the  foreign  goods  which  they  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies, and,  consequently,  to  get  back  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  duties  which  they  advanced  upon 
their  importation  into  Great  Britain,    They  might 
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thereby  be  enabled  to  sell  in  the  colonies,  either 
the  same  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or 
agreater  quantity  with  the  same  profit,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  gain  something  either  in  the  one  way  or 
theother.  It  was,  likewise,  for  the  interest  of  the  ' 
colonies,togetaIlsuchgood3ascheap,andinaBgreat 
Abundance  as  possible.  But  this  might  not  always  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  mother  country.  She  might 
freqi]ently8u0er,both  in  herrevenue,  by  giving  back 
agreatpartof  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon 
the  importation  of  such  goods;  and  iDhermanu&c- 
turcs,  by  being  undersold  in  the  colony  market,  in 
consequence  of  the  easy  terms  upon  which  foreign 
manu^ctures  could  be  carried  thither  by  means  of 
tboeedrawbacks.  Theprogressof  the  linen  manufac* 
tureofGreatBritain,itis  commonly  said,has  been  a 
good  deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacksupon  there-ex- 
portation of  Gierman  linen  to  the  American  colonies. 
But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  re- 
gard to  the  trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  dictated 
bythesamemercantilespiritasthatof  other  nations, 
it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  less  illiberal 
and  oppressive,  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing,except  theirforcigntrade,theliber(y 
of  the  Knghsh  colonists  to  manage  theirown  affairs 
their  own  way,  is  complete.  It  is  in  every  respect 
equal  to  that-of  th&ir  fellow-citizens  at  home,  and  is 
secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  an  assembly  of  the 
repre8entativesofthepeople,whoclaimth^5oleright 
ofimposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  colony  go- 
vernment. The  authority  ofthis  assembly  overawes 
thcexecuti  ve  power;  and  neitherthemea'nestnorthe 
most  obnoxious  colon ist, as  longas  he  obeysthe  law, 
has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment,  either  of 
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the  governor,  or  of  any  other  civil  ormilitary  officer 
in  the  province.  The  colony  asaemblies,  though,  like 
the  bouse  of  commons  in  England,  they  are  not  al- 
ways a  very  equal  representation  of  the  people,  yet 
they  approach  more  nearly  to  that  character;  and  as 
the  executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to  cor- 
rupt them,  or,on  account  of  the  support  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  mother  country,  is  not  under  the  ne-  . 
cessity  of  doing  so,  they  are  peiliaps  in  general  more 
influenced  by  the  inclinations  of  their  constituents. 
The  councils,  which,  in  the  colony  legislatures,  cor-  ' 
respond  to  the  house  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are 
not  composed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  soma; 
of  the  colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of 
New  England,  those  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
-the  king,  but  chosen  by  t(}e  representatives  t>f  the 
people.  In  none  of  the  English  colonies  is  there 
any  hereditary  nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed, 
as  in  all  other  fi%e  countries,  the  descendant  bf  an 
o)d  colony  family  is  more  respected  than  an  up- 
start of  equal  merit  and  Fortune:  but  he  is  only 
more  respected,  and  he  has  no  privil^e^  by  which 
he  can  be  troublesome  to  his  neighbours.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 
the  colony  assemblies  had  not  only  the  legislative, 
buta  ptutoftheexecutivepower.  In  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  island,  they  elected  the  governor..  In 
the  othercolonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  offi- 
cers, who  collected  the  taxes  imposed  by  those 
respective  assemblies,  to  whom  those  officers  were 
immediately  responsible.  There  is  more  equality, 
therefore,  among  the  English  colonists,  than'amon|; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  Theirman- 
ners  are  more  republican,  and  their,  governments, 
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tboseof  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  Engtaad  in 
particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 
The  absolute  governmentt  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  co- 
lonies; and  the  discretionary  powers  which  such 
governments  commonly  delegate  to  ail  theirinfetior 
officers  are,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  natu- 
rally exercised  there  with  more  than  ordinary  vio- 
lence. Under  all  absolute  governments,  there  is 
more  liberty  in  the  capital  than  iu  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  sovereign  himself  can  never 
have  either  interest  or  inclination  to  pervert  the 
order  of  justice,  or  to  oppress  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  In  the  capital,  his  presence  overawes,  more 
or  less,  all  his  inferior  officers,  who,  in  the  remote 
provinces,  from  whence  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple are  leas  likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercise  their 
tyranny  with  much  more  safety.  But  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  in  America  are  more  remote  than  the 
most  distant  pEOvincesof  the  greatest  empiresnhich 
had  ever  been  known  before.  The  government  of 
the  Enghsh  colonies is,perhaps,  the  only  one  which, 
since  the  world  began,  could  give  pertect  security 
to  the  inhabitants  of  so  very  distant  a  province. 
The  administration  of  the  French  colonies,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  conducted  with  much  more 
gentleness  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  This  superiority  of  conduct  is  suit- 
able both  fo  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  and 
-  to  what  forms  the  character  of  every  nation,  the 
nature  of  their  government,  which,  though  arbi- 
trary and  violent  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  is  l^al  and  free  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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It  is  ID  .the  progress  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies, however,  that  the  superiority  of  the  English 
policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progress  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  France  has  been  at  least  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  to  that  of  the  gteaXer  part  of  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  the  sugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a 
free  government,  nearly  of  the  same  kind  With 
that  which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North 
America.  Bttt  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  not 
discouraged,  like  those  of  England,  from  refining 
their  own  sugar;  tttd,  what  is  still  of  greaterimport- 
ancc,  the  geniys  of  their  government  naturally  intro- 
duces a  better  management  of  their  negro  slaves. 

In  all  European  colonies,  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  carried  on  by  n^ro  slaves.  The  constitution 
ofthose  who  have  been  born  in  the  temporate  clt-  . 
mate  ofEurope,  could  not,it  is  supposed,supportthe 
labour  of  digging  the  ground  under  the  burning  suft- 
of  the  West  Indies;  and  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane, as  it  is  managed  at  present,  is  all  hand  labour* 
thougb,intheopinionofmany,thedrillpIoughmight 
be  Introduced  into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
the  profit  and  success  of  the  cultivati6n  which  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much, 
upon  thegood  management  ofthose  cattle;  so  the 
profit  and  success  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by 
slaves,  milst  depend  equally  upon  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  those  slaves;  and  in  the  good  ma-, 
,  nagement  of  their  slaves,  the  French  planters,  X 
think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are  superior  to  the 
English.  The  taw,  so  fiir  as  it  gives  some  weak  pro^ 
tectionto  the  slave  f^Eunsttheviolenceof  his  master, 
is  likely  to  he  better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the 
government  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  than  in 
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one  where  it  is  altc^ether  free,  !□  every  'Country 
where  the  unfprtunate  law  of  slavery  is  established, 
the  magistrate,  when  he  protects  the  slave,  inter-* 
meddles  in  some  measure  in  the  management  of  the 
privateproperty  of  the  master;  and,  in  afree  coun- 
try, where  the  master  is,  perhaps, either  a  member  of 
the  colony  a3sembIy,or  an  elector  of  such  a  member, 
hedare  not  do  this  butwith  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection.  The  respect  which  he  is  obliged  to 
p£^  to  themaster,  renders  it  more  drOicuItfor  him 
to  protect  the  slave.  But  ina  coijafry  where  the  go- 
vernment is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  Miiere  it  is- 
usital  for  the  magistrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the 
management  of  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
and  to  send  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet,  if  they 
donot  manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much 
easier  for  him  to  give  some  protection  to  the  slave ; 
and  common  humanity  naturally  disposes  him  to  do 
so.  The  protection'  of  the  magistrate  renders  the 
slave  less  contemptible  in  theeyesof  hi3mast«:,who 
is  thereby  induced  to  consider  him  with  more  re-,- 
gard,and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentleness.  Gentle 
.usage  reriderstheslavenotonly  more  faithful,  but 
more  intelligent,  and  therefore,  upoti  a  double  ac- 
count, more  useful.  He  approaches  more  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  servant,  and  may  possess  some 
degree  of  int^rity  and  attachment  to  his  master's 
interest;  virtues  which  frequently  belong  to  free 
servants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a  slave, 
who  is  treated  as  slaves  commonly  are  in  countries 
where  the  mastef  is  perfectly  free  and  secure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under  an 
atbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  beheve, 
supported  by  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations.    In 
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the  Roman  history,  the  first  time  we  read  of  the 
mi^istrate  interposing  to  protect  the  slave  from  the 
violence  of  liis  master,  is  under  the  emperors.  When 
Vidius  PoUio,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  order- 
ed one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a  slight 
fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces, 'and  thrown  into  his  fish- 
pond, in  order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the  emperor  com- 
manded hiin,  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  im- 
mediately, not  only  that  stave,  but  all  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republic,  no  ma- 
gistrate could  have  had  authority  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  slave,  much  less  to  punish  the  master. 

,  The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has  im- 
J>roved  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  particularly 
the  great  colony  of  S'.  Domingo,  has  been  raised  al- 
most entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  those  colonies.  It  has  been  almost 
altogether  the  produce  of  the  s  oil  and  of  the  indus- 
tryof  the  coronists,or,what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumulated  by 
good  management,  and  employed  in  raising  a  still 
greater  produce.  But  the  stock  which  has  impro- 
ved and  cultivated  the  sugar  colonies  of  England 
ha8,a  great  part  of  it,  been  sent  out  fin^m  England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  produce 
of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the  colonists.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  English  sugar  colonies  has  been,  in  ^ 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  great  riches  of  England, 
of  which  a  part  has  ovcrfiowed,  if  one  may  say  so, 
upon  those  colonies.  But  th^  prosperity  of  the  su- 
gar colopies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  colonists,  which  must 
therefore  have  had  some  superiority  over  that  of  the 
English ;  and  this  superiority  has  been  remarked  in 
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nothing  so  much  as  in  the  good  management  of 
their  slaves.    - 

Such  hare  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  poli- 
cy of  the  different  European  nations  with  regaitl  to 
their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  Uttle  to 
boast  of,  either  in  the  original  establishment,  or,  bo 
far  as  concerns  theirin  ternal  government,in  the  sub- 
sequent prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the  prin- 
ciples which  presided  ovjer,anddirected  the  first  pro- 
ject ofestablishing  those  colonies ;  the  folly  of  hunt- 
ing after  gold  and  silver  mihes,  and  the  injustice 
ofcoveting  the  possession  of acountry,  whoseharm-r ' 
less  natives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the  peo' 
pie  of  Europe,hadreceivedthe  first  adventurers  with 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  adventurer?,  indeed.who  formed  some  bf  the 
later  establishments,  joined,  to  the  chimerical  pro- 
ject  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  other  lBOtive> 
more  reasonable  and  more  laudable  ;  but  even 
these  motivesdovery  little  honouYto  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained  at  home,  fled  for 
freedom  to  America,  and  established  there  the  four 
governments  of  New  England.  The  English  c'a- 
'  thotics,  treated  with  much  greater  injustice,  esta- 
blished  that 'of  Maryland;  the  Quakers,  that  of 
Pensylvania.  The  Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted 
by  the  inquisition,  stript  of  their  fortunes,  and  ba- 
nished to  Brazil,  introducedby  thelrexample,8ome 
sort  of  order  and  industry  among  the  transported  fe- 
lonsand  strumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  wasori- 
ginally  peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  pf  the 
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sugar  cane.  Upon  all  these  different  occaaiona,  it 
was  notthe  wisdom  and  poUcy,butthe  disorder  and 
i^ustice  of  the  European  governments,  which  peo- 
pled and  cultivated  America. 

In  effectuating  some  of  themost  inaportantofthese 
establishments,  thedifferentgovemmentsof  Europe 
hadaslittlemeritasinprojectingthem.Thecooquest 
ofMexico  was  theproject,notof  thecouncilofSpain 
butofa  governoTofCuba;  and  it  was  effectuated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventurer  to  whom'it  was 
entrusted,  inspiteofeverythingwhichthatgovemor, 
-  who  soon  repentedofhaving  trusted  such  a  person, 
could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili  and 
Peru, and  of  almost  all  the  otUcrSpanisb  settlements 
upon  thecx)ntinentofAmerica,carriedout  with  them 
no  other  public  encouragement,  but  a  general  per- 
mission to  make  settlements  and  conquests  in  the 
name  of  the  kingof  Spain.  Those  adventures  were  all 
at  the  private  risk  and  expence  of  the  adventurers. 
The  government  of  Spain  contributed  scarce  any 
thing  toanyofthem.  That  ofEngland  contributed  as 
little  towards  effectuating  the  establishment ofsome 
of  its  most  important  colonies  in  North  America. 
When  those  establishments  were  effectuated, 
and  had  becomesocorisiderableastoattracttheat- 
tentioD  of  the  mother  country,  the  first  regulations 
which  she  made  with  regard  to  them,  had  always 
inview  to  secure  to  herselfthemonopoly  oftheircom- 
merce,  to  confine  their  markfet,  and  to  enlarge  her 
own  at  their  expence,  and,  consequently,  rather  to 
damp  and  discourage,  than  to  quicken  and  forward 
the  course  of '  their  prosperity.  In  the  different 
ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercised, 
consists  one  of  (he  most  essential  differences  in  thfe 
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policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with  regard 
to  their  colonies.  The  best  of  them  all,  that  is 
England,  is  only  somewhat  less  illiberal  andjoppres- 
sive  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe 
contributed  either  to  the  first  establishment,  or  to 
the  present  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America  ?. 
in  oneway,and  inoneway  only,  it  has  contributed 
agooddeal.^a^aytVllm7n«/«r;  It  bred  and  form- 
ed the  men  who  were  capable  of  achieving  such 
great  actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  so 
great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter  of 
the  world,  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming, 
or  has,  ever  actually,  «nd,  in  fact,  formed  such  men. 
The  colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  edu- 
cation and  great  views  of  their  active  and  enterpris- 
ing founders ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,  owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing  else. 

PART  III. 

0/theAdvantageswhich  Europe  has  derived  from  tkt 
Diacovery  of  America,  andfromtfuUofa  Passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of 

America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 
What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived  from 

the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  into  the 

general  advantages  which  Europe,  considered  as  one 

great  country,  has  derived  from  those  great  events ; 

and,  secondly)  in  the  particular  advantages  which 

each  colonizing  country  has  derived  from  the  co- 
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lonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  authority  or  dominion  which  it  ex- 
ercises over  them. 

The  general  advantt^es  which  Europe,considered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  the  disco- 
very and  colonization  of  America,  consist,  first,  in  ' 
the  increase  of  its  enjoyments  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  augmentation  of  its  industry. 

The  surplus  produce  of  America  imported  into 
'Europe  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  con- 
tinent with  a  variety  of  commodities  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  possessed ;  some  for  con- 
veniency  and  use,  some  for  pleasure,  and  some  for 
ornament ;  and  thereby  contributes  to  increase 
their  enjoyments. 
The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment  the 
industry,  first,  of  all  the  countries  which  trade  to 
it  directly,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
England;  and,  secondly,  of  all  those  which,  with- 
out trading  to  it  directly ,*send,  through  the  medium 
of  other  countries,  goods  to  it  of  their  own  pro- 
duce, such  as  Austrian  Flanders,  and  some  pro- 
vinces of  Grermany,  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  countries  before  mentioned,  send  to  it  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  such 
countries  have  evidently  gained  a  more  extensive 
market  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  must  con- 
sequently have  been  encouraged  to  increase  its 
quantity. 

fiut  that  those  great  events  should  likewise  have 
contributed  to  encourage  the  industry  of  countries 
such  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  may  never 
perhaps  have  sent  a  single  commodity  of  their  own 
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produce  to  America,  is  not  perhaps  alt(^ether  so 
evident.  That  those  events  have  done  so,  however, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Some  part  of  the  produce  <ji 
America  is  consumed  in  Hungaiy  and  Poland,  and 
there  is  some  demand  there  for  the  sugar,chocolate, 
and  tobacco,  of  that  new  quarterof  the  world.  But 
those  commodities  must  be  purchased  with  some- 
thingwhich  is  either  the  produce  of  theindustiy  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  something  which  had 
been  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  produce. 
Those  commodities  of  America  are  new  values,  new 
equivalents,  introduced  into  Hungary  and  Poland, 
to  be  exchanged  there  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
these  countries.  By  being  carried  thither,  they 
create  a  new  and  more  extensive  market  for  that 
surplus  produce.  They  raise  its  value,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  encourage  its  increase.  Though  no 
part  of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may 
be  carried  to  other  countries,  which  purchase  it 
with  a  part  of  their  share  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
America,  and  it  may  6nd  a  market  by  means  of  the 
circulation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put 
into  motion  by  the  surplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributedto 
increase  the  enjoyments  and  to  augment  the  indus- 
try of  countries  which  not  only  never  sent  any 
commodities  to  America,  but  never  received  any 
from  it.  Even  such  countries  may  have  received  a 
-  greater  abundance  of  other  commodities  from  coun- 
tries, of  which  the  surplus  produce  had  Seen  aug- 
mented by  means  of  the  American  trade.  This 
greater  abundance,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  in- 
creased their  enjoyments,  so  it  must  likewise  have 
augmented  their  industry.     A  greater  number  of 
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new  equivalents,  of  some  kind  or  other,  must  have 
been  presented  to  them  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  that  industry.  A  more  exten- 
sive market  must  have  been  created  for  that  surplus 
produce,  so  as  to  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  en- 
courage its  increase.  "The  mass  of  commodities  an- 
nually thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European 
commerce,  and  by  its  vaiious. revolutions  aonually 
distributed  among  all  the  different  nations  compre- 
lieQded  within  it,  must  have  been  augmented  by 
the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America.  A  greater 
share  of  this  greater  mass,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
have  fiilten  to  each  of  those  nationfr,to  have  increas- 
ed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented  their  industry. 
The  exclusive  trade  of  themother  countries  tends 
to  diminish,  or  at  least  to  keep  down  below  what 
they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments 
and  iiuluatry  of  all  those  nations  in  gen^^l,  and  of 
the  American  colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  action  of  one  of  the  great  springs 
which  puts  into  motion  a  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness  of  mankind.  By  rendering  the  colony  produce 
dearer  in  all  other  countries,  it  lessens  its  con- 
sumption, and  thereby  cramps  the  industry  of  the 
colonies,  and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  industry 
of  all  other  countries,  which  both  enjoy  less  when 
they  pay  more  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce 
less  when  they  get  less  for  what  they  produce.  By 
rendering  the  produce  of  allother  countries  dearer 
in  the  colfmies,  it  cramps  in  the  same  manner  the 
industry  of  allother  countries,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  industry  of  the  colonies^  It  is  a  clc^ 
which,  for  the  supposed  bene6t  of  some  particular 
countries,  embarrasses  the  pleasures  and  encumbers 
the  industry  of  all  other  countries,  but  of  the  co- 
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lonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It  not  only  ex- 
cludes as  much  as  poseifale  all  other  couQtries  from 
one  particular  market,  but  it  confines  as  much  as 
possible  the  colonies  to  one  particular  market :  and 
the  difference  is  very  great  between  being  excluded 
from  one  particular  market,  when  all  others  are 
open,  and  being  confined  to  one  particular  market 
when  all  others  are  shut  up.  The  surplus  produce 
of  the  colonies,  however,  is  the  original  source  of 
all  that  increase  of  enjoyments  and  industry  which  • 
Europe  derives  from  the  discovery  and  coloniza* 
tion  of  America;  and  the  exclusive  trade  of  the 
mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  source  mi\ch 
less  abundant  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The'  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
country  derives  from  the  colonies  which  particu- 
larly belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different  kinds ;  first, 
those  common  advantages  which  eyery  empire  de- 
rives from  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion; 
and,  secondly,  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are 
supposed  to  result  from  provinces  of  so  very  pecu- 
liar a  nature  as  the  European  colonies  of  America. 
■  The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  de- 
rives from  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion, 
consist,  first,  in  the  military  force  which  they  for- 
nish  for  its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue 
which  they  furnish  for  the  support -of  its  civil  go- 
vernment. .  The  Roman  colonies  furnished  occa- 
sionally "both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Greek 
colonies  sometimes  furnished  a  military  force, ^but 
seldom  any  revenue.  They  seldom  acknowledged 
themselves  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
city.  They  were  generally  her  allies  in  war,  but 
very  seldom  her  subjects  in  peace. 
The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never 
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yet  ftxrnished  any  military  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country.  The  military  force  hag  never  . 
yet  been  sufficient  for  their  own  defence;  and  in 
the  different  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries 
have  been  engaged,  the  ^defence  of  their  colonies 
has  generally  occasioned  a  very  considerable  dis- 
traction of  the  military  force  of  those  countries. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  all  the  European  colo- 
nies have,  without  exception,  been  a  cause  rather 
of  weakness  than  of  strength  to  their  respective 
mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have - 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the 
mother  countrj',  or  the  support  of  her  civil  govern- 
ment. The  taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon 
those  of  other  European  nation8,upon  those  of  Eng- 
land in  particular,  have  seldom  been  equal  to  the 
expence  laid  out  lipon  them  in  time  of  peace,  and 
never  sufficient  to  defray  that  which  they  occasi- 
oned in  time  of  war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have 
been  a  source  of  expence,  and  not  of  revenue,  to 
their  respective  mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  such  colonies  to  their  respec- 
tive mother  countries,  consist  altogether  in  those 
peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  te  result 
firom  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
European  colonies  of  America ;  and  the  exclusive 
trade,  it  is  acknowle(%ed,  is  the'sole  source -of  all 
those  peculiar  advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that 
'  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  English  colonies, 
for  example,  which  consists  in  what  are  called  enu- 
merated commodities,  can  be  sent  to  no  other 
country  but  England.  Other  countries  must  aftcr- 
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wards  buy  it  of  her.  It  must  be  cheaper,  there- 
fore, ID  England,  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  coun- 
try,  and  must  contribute  more  to  increase  the 
ei^03mients  of  England  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  It  must  likewise  contribute  more  to  en- 
courage her  industry.  For  all  those  parts  ofber  owa 
surplus  produce  which  Englcmd  exchanges  forthose 
enumerated  commodities,  she  must  get  a  better 
price  than  any  other  countries  can  get  for  the  like 
parts  of  theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the 
same  commodities.  The  manufactures  of  Eogland* 
for  example,  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies  than  the 
like  manu&ctures  of  other  countries  can  purchase 
of  that  sugar  and  tobacco.  So  iar,  therefore,  as  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  of  the  English  colonies,  this  superiority  <^ 
price  gives  an  encouragement  to  the  former  beyond 
what  the  latter  can  in  these  circumstances  enjoy. 
'  The  exclusive  trade  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as-it 
diminishes,  or  at  least  keeps  down  belowwhat  they 
would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and 
the  industry  of  the  countries  which  do  not  possess 
it,  soitgives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries 
which  do  possess  it  over  those  other  countries. 

Thisadvantage,  however,  will  perhaps,  be  found 
to  be  rather  vrhat  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an 
absolute  advantage,  and  to  give  a  superiority  to 
the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depressing 
the  industry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than 
by  raising  those  of  that  particular  country  above 
what  they  would  natural^  rise  to  in  the  case  of  a 
-free  trade. 
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The  tobacco  of  Marjrland  and  Virginia,  for  ex- 
nB|4e,  bjr  means  of  the  monopoly  which  England 
enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to  England 
than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  com- 
monly sells  a  considerable  part  of  it.  But  had  Frapce  - 
and  all  other  European  countries  been  at  all  times 
allowed  a  free  trade  to  Maryland  and  Viiginia,  the  ~ 
tobacco  of  those  colonies  might  by  this  time  have 
come  cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  not  only  to  alt 
those  other  countries,  but  likewise  to  Ei^land. 
The  produce  of  tobacco,  in  consequence  of  a  mar- 
ket sa  much  more  extensive  than  any  which  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by  , 
this  time  have  been  so  much  increased  as  to  reduce 
the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their  natnnU 
level  with  those  of  a  corn  plantation,  which  it  is 
supposed  they  are  still  somewhat  above.  The  price 
of  tobacco  might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time 
have  fallen  somewhat  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 
An  equal  quanti^  of  the  commodities,  either  of 
England  or  of  those  other  countries,  might  have 
purchased  jrt  Maryland  and  Viiginia  a  greater 
quantity  of  tobacco  than  it  can  do  at  present,  and 
consequently  have  been  sold  there  for  so  much  a ' 
better  price.  So  iar  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by 
its  cheapness  and  abundance,  increase  the  enjoy-'  , 
ments,  or  augment  theindustry,  either  of  Et^land 
or  of  any  other  country,  it  would  probably,  in  the 
case  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  these  ef- 
fects in  somewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do 
at  present.  England,  indeed,  would  not-in  this  case 
have  had  any  advantage  over  other  countries.  She 
might  have  bought .  the  tobacco  of  her  colonies 
somewhat  tiheaper,  and  consequently  have  sold 
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some  of  her  own  commodities  somen^hat  dearer 
than  she  actually  does.  But  she  could  neither  have 
bought  the  one  cheaper,  nor  sold  the  other  dearer, 
than  any  other  country  might  have  done.  She 
might  perhaps  have  gained  an  absolute,  but  she 
would  certainly  have  lost  a  relative  advantage. 

Inorder,h6wever,  to  obtain  this  relative  advan- 
tage in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  in- 
vidious and  malignant  project  of  excluding.as  much 
as  possible,  other  nations  from  any  share  in  it, 
England,  there  are  very  probable  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, has  not  only  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  absolute 
advant^e  which  she,  as  well  as  every  Other  nation, 
might  have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  has  sub- 
jected herself  both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative 
disadvantage  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  trade. 
When  by  the  act  of  navigation  England  as- 
sumed to  herself  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before  been  em- 
ployed in  it  were  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it. 
The  English  capital,  which  had  before  carried  on 
but  a  part  of  it,  was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole. 
The  capital  which  had  before  supplied  the  colo- 
nies with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe,  was  now  a!)  that  was  em- 
ployed to  supply  them  with  the  whole.  But  it  could 
not  supply  them  with  the  whole;  and  the  goods 
with  which  it  did  supply  them  were  necessarily  sold 
very  dear.  The  capital  which  had  before  bought 
but  a  pact  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies, 
was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the  whole. 
^ut  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing  near  the 
old  price  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy,  it  ne- 
cessarily bought  very  cheap.  But  in  anemployment 
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of  cspital,ia  which  the  merchant  sold  very  dear  and 
bought  very  cheap,  the  profit  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit 
in  other  branches  of  trade.  This  superiority  <^ 
profit  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw 
from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But  this 
revulsion  of  capital,  as  it  must  have  gradually  in- 
creased the  competition  of  capitals  in  the  colony 
trade,  so  it  must  have  gradually  dimii^jshed  that 
competition  in  all  those  other  branches' of  trade; 
as  it  must  have  gradually  lowered  the  profits  of  the 
one^  so  it  must  have  gradually  raised  those  of  the 
other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a  new  level,  dif- 
ferent from,  and  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which 
they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effect  of  drawing  capital  from  all 
other  trades,  and  of  raising  the  rate  of  profit  some- 
what higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly 
upon  its  first  establishment,  but  has  continued  to 
be  produced  by  it  ever  since. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  draw- 
ing capital  from  all  other  trades  to  be  employed  in 
that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
very  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of  na- 
vigation, it  certainly  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
[voportioD  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the  foreign 
trade  of  eVery  country  naturally  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  its  wealth,  its  surplus  produce  in  propor-  ' 
tion  to  its  whole  produce;  and  Great  Britain  having 
engrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whole  of  what  may 
be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  vid  her 
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capital  BOt  having  increased  in  the  same  proportioo 
as  the  extent  of  that  ttiule,  she  could  not  carry  it 
on  without  continually  withdrawing  from  other 
branches  of  trade  stHnepartof  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withhold- 
ing from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  wouldother- 
wise  have  gone  to  them.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  act  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony 
trade  has  been  continually  increasing,  while  many 
other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that 
to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  continually  de- 
caying. Our  manufactures  for  foreign  sale,instead 
of  being  suited,  as  before  the  act  of  navigation,  to 
the  neighbouring  market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more 
distant  one  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  have  the  greater  part  of  them  been 
accommodated  to  the  still  more  distant  one  of  the 
colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  mor- 
nopoly,  r&ther  than  to  that  inwhich  they  have  many 
competitors.  The  causes  of  decay  in  other  branches 
(^foreign  trade,  which  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker  and 
other  writers  have  been  sought  for  in  the  excess  uid 
improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high  price  of  la- 
bour, in  the  increase  of  luxury,  &c.,  may  all  be 
found  in  the  ove^;rowth  of  the  colony  trade.  The 
mercantile  capitial  of  Great  Britain,  though  very 
great,  yet  npt  being  infinite,  and  tljough  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  act  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  colony  trade, 
that  trade  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on  without 
withdrawing-some  part  of  that  capital  from  oth« 
branches  of  trade,  nor  consequently  without  some 
.decay  'of  those  oth^  branches. 

Ei^Iand,  it  must  b^ observed,  was  agreat  trading 
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country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great,  and 
likely  to  become  still  greater  and  greater  every  day, 
notonly  before  the  act  of  navigatioD  had  established 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before  that 
trade  was  very  consideraUe.  In  th^  Dutch  war, 
during  the  govemmeDt  of  Cromwell,  her  navy  was 
superior  to  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which  broke 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ofCharlesU.,itwas 
at  least  equal;  perhaps  superior,  to  the  united  navies 
of  France  and  Holland.  Its  superiority,  perhaps, 
would  scarce  appear  greater  in  the  present  times, 
at  least  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the  same  ' 
proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce  now  which  it 
did  then.  But  this  great  naval  power  could  pot, 
in  either  of  those  wars,  be  owing  to  the  act  of 
navigation.  During  the  first  of  them,  the  plan  of 
that  act  had  been  but  just  formed; -and  though, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second,  it  had  been 
fully  enacted  by  legal  authority,  yet  no  part  of  it 
could  have  had  time  to  produce  any  considerable 
effect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which  established 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies.  Botb  the  colo- 
nies and  their  trade  were  inconsiderable  then,  in 
comparison  of  what  they  are  now.  The  island  of 
Jamaica  was  an  unwholesome  deaart,  little  inhabit- 
ed, and  less  cultivated.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  the 
half  of  S'.  Chriatopher^t  in  that  of  the  French.  The 
island  of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas,Penn8ylvania, 
Geoi^iB,  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  nqf  planted.  Vir.> 
ginia,  Maryland,  and  New  £ngland,  were  planted ; 
and  though  they  were  very  thriving  colonies,  yet 
there  was  not  perhaps  at  that  time,  either  in  Europe 
or  America,  a  single  person,  who  foresaw,  or  even- 
suspected,  the  rapid  progress  which  fhey  have  since 
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made  in  wealth,  population,  and  improvement. 
The  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  short,  was  the  only  Bri- 
tish colony  of  any  consequence,  of  which  the  con-' 
ditioh  at  that  time  bore  any  resemblance  to  what 
it  is  at  present.  The  trade  of  the  colon  ies,of  which 
England,  even  for  some  time  after  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  act  of  navigation 
was  not  very  strictly  executed  till  several  years  af- 
ter it  was  enacted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
cause  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the  great 
naval  power  which  was  supported  by  that  trade.The 
tradewhich  atthat  timesupported  that  great  naval 
power  was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  But 
the  share  which  Great  Britain  at  present  enjoys  of 
that  trade,  could  notsupport  any  such  great  naval 
power.  Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been 
left  free  to  all  nations,  whatever  share  of  it  might 
have  fallen  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  considerable 
share  would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  must  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she 
was  before  in  possession.  In  consequence  of  the 
monopoly,  the  increase  of  the  colony  trade  haS' 
not  so  much  occasioned  an  addition  to  the  trade 
which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total  chuige 
in  its  direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  necessarily  contri- 
buted to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  British  trade,  higher  than  it 
naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations  been 
allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  British  colonies.* " 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  nccessa- . 
rily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  thm  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  so,  by  the  expulsion 
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of  all  forei^  capitals,  it  necessarily  reduced  the 
whole  quantity  of  capital  employed  intbat  trade  be- 
low what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  case  of 
afree  trade.  But,  by  lessening  th''?  competition  of  ca- 
pitals in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised 
the  rate  of  profit  in  diat  branch.  By  lessening,  too, 
tbecompetitioDofBritish  capitals  inallother  branch- 
es of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  British 
profit  in  all  those  other  branches.  Whatever  ipay 
have  been^  at  any  particular  period,  since  the  csta- 
blishmentof  the  actof  navigation,  the  stateor  extent 
of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the  mo- 
n<^ly  of  the  colony  trade  must,  during  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  that  state,  have  raised  the  ordinary  rate  of 
British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  hav« 
been,  both  in  that  and  in  alt  the  other  branches  of 
British  trade.  If,  since  the  establishment  of  the  act 
of  navigation,  the  ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  has 
fidlen  cimsidMably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  must  have 
fallen  still  lower,  had  not  the  monopoly,  established 
by  that  act,  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  ithatever  raises,  in  any  country,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  n&* 
cessariiy  subjects  that  country  both  to  an  absolute 
and  to  a  relative  disadvantage,  in  every  branch  of 
trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage,  be- 
cause, in  such  branches  of  trade,  her  merchants 
c«iDot  get  this  greater  profit,  without  selling  dearer 
than  they  otherwise  would  do,  both  the  goods  of 
fore^  countries  which  they  import  into  their  own* 
futd  the  goods  of  their  own  country  whch  they  ex- 
ptHt  to  foreign  countries.  Their  own  country  must 
both  buy  dearer  and  seU  dearer;  must  both  buy  )««$ 
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and  sellless;  must  both  enjoy  less  and  produce 
less,  than  sbe  otherwise  would  do. 
It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage ;  because, 
io  such  branches  of  trade,  it  sets  other  countries 
wbicharenotBubjectto  the  same  absolute  disadvan- 
t^e,  either  more  above  Her,  or  less  below  her,  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  Itenablesthem  both  to  en- 
joy inore,and  to  produce  more,in  proportion  to  what 
she  enjoys  and  produces.  It  renders  their  superiority 
greater,  or  their  inferiority  less,  than  it  otherwise 
wo  uld  be.  By  raising  the  price  of  her  produce  above 
what  it  otherwisewouldbe,itenabIes the  merchants 
ofothercountriesto  undersell  herin  foreign  markets, 
and  thereby  to  justle  her  out  of  almost  all  those 
branchesof  trade,of which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour,  as  the  cause  oftheirmanu- 
factur^  being  undersold  in  foreign  markets ;  but 
they  are  silent  about  the  high  pro6ts  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people; 
but  they  say  nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  pro- 
fits of  British  stock,  however,  may  contribute  to- 
wards raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures,  in 
many  cases,  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more, 
than  thehigh  wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  In  this  manner  thatthe  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  one  may  justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn  and 
partly  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the 
monopoly';  from  the  trade  of  Europein  particular, 
.and  from  that  of  the  countries  which  tie  round  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of 
trade,  by  the  attraction  fff  superior  profit  in  the  co- 
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lonytrade.inconsequenceof  the  continual  increase 
of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insufficiency  of 
•    the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  cany 
it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them,  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  established 
in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

Asthemonopolyof  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
fromthoseotherbranchesapart  of  the  British  capital 
whichwouldotherwisehavebeenemployedin  thein, 
80  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign  capitals 
which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had  they 
not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  those 
other  branches  of  trade,  it  has  diminished  the  com- 
petition of  British  capitals,  and  thereby  raised  the 
rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  the 
competition  offoreigncapitals,  and  therebysunk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other,  .it 
mustevidently  have  subjected  Great  Britain  to  a 
Relative  disadvantage  in  all  those  other  branches  of 
trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any 
other;  and  the  monopoly,  byforcing  into  that  tradea 
greater  proportionof  thecapital  of  GreatBri tain  than 
whatwouldotherwisehavegonetoit,has  turned  that 
capital  into  an  employmentmore  advantageous  tothe 
country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 
The  most  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital 
to  thecountry  to  which  it  belongs,  is  thatwhich 
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maintains  there  the  g;Teatest  quantity  of  productive 
labour,and  increases  the  moat  the  annuel  produce  oi  _ 
the  land  and  labdur  of  that  country.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  which  any  capitalemploy- 
ed  ifi  the  foreign  tradeof  consumption  can  maintain,, 
is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  se- 
cond book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  Acspital 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  of  which  the  return* 
are  made  regularlyoncein  the  year,caD  keep  in  con- 
stant employment,  in  the  country  to  which  it  be- 
longs, a  quantity  of  [Ht>ductii>e  labour  equal  to  what 
a  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year. 
If  the  returns  are  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year, 
it  can  keep  in  constant  employment  a  quantity  of 
productive  labour,  equal  to  what  twoor  three  thou- 
sand pounds  can  maintain  there  fora  year.  A  foreign 
ln)de  of  consumption  cturied  on  with  a  neighbour- 
ing, is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more  advan- 
tiq^us  than  one  carried  on  with  a  distant  country ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  as  it  has  likewise  been  shewn  in  the 
lecohd  book,  is  in  general  more  advantageous  than 
a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so  far  as  it 
has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of 
GreatBritain,  has,  inallcasesjforcedsomepartofit  _ 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on  with 
a  neighbouring, to  one  carried  onwith  amoredistaut 
country,  and  in  muiy  cases  &om  a  direct  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in  all 
casfes, forced  somepart  of  the  capitalof  Great  Britain 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on  witlt 
.     .    .       7  ■ 
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a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  dis- 
tant country.  * 

It  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that  capital 
(jtom  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  that  with 
the  moredistantr^ioDsof  America  and  the  West 
Indies;  ftom  which  the  returns  are  necessarily  less 
frequent,notonlyonaccouDtofthe  greater  distance, 
but  on  accountof  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those    i 
countries.     Mew  colonies,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, are  always  understocked.    Their  capital  is 
alwaysmiich  less  than  what  they  could  employ  with 
great  profit  ahd  advantage  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  land.     They  have  a  constant 
demand,  therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have 
of^heir  own ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  much  as 
theycanofthemothercountry,  to  whom  they  are, 
therefore,  always  in  debt.    The  most  common  way 
in  which  the  colmiists  contract  this  debt,  is  not  by 
borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich  people  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  though  they  sometimes  do  this  too, 
but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  corres- 
pondente,  who  suii^ly  them  with  goods  ftom  £u- 
rope,astho8ecorrespondentswill  allow  them.  Their 
annual  returns  frequently  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  third,  and  sometimes  not  to  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  there- 
fore, which  their  correspondents  advance  to  them, 
U  sddom  returned  to  Britain  in  less  than  three,  and 
aomeiimes  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  years.     But 
■  British  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example, 
whii^i  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only  once  in  five 
yewsfcan  keep  in  eoastantemplojtnentonly  one  fifth 
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part  of  the  British  industry  which  it  cou  Id  maintain, 
if  the  whole  was  returned  once  in  the  year;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  quantity  of  industry  which  a  thousand 
pounds  could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  con- 
stantemployment  thequantity  only  which  twobun- 
dred  poundscanmaintainforayear.  The  planter) 
no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the 
goods  from  Europe,  by  the  interest  upon  the  bilb 
which  he  grants  at  distant  dates,and  by  tbecoinmis- 
sioa  upon  the  renewal  of  those  which,  he  grants-aC 
neardates,  makes  up,and  probably  more  than  makes 
up,  all  the  loss  which  his  correspondent  can  sustain 
by  this  delay.  But,  though  he  may  make  up  the  loss 
of  his  correspondent,  he  .cannot  make  up  that  of 
GreatBritain.  In  a, trade  of  which  the  returns  are 
very  distant,  the  profit  of  the  inerohant  may  bea» 
great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very- 
frequent  and  near;  but  the  advanti^eof  the  country 
in  which  he  resjdes,  the  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour constantly  maintained^  there,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour,  must  always  be  much 
less.  That  the  returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and 
still  more  those  of  that  to  the  West  Indies,  are,  in 
general,  not  only  more  distant,  but  more  irregular 
end  more  uncertain  too,  than  those  of  the  trade  to 
any  partofEurope,  orevenof  the  countries  which 
lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  will  readily  be 
allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  ex- 
perience of  those  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has, 
in  many  cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, into  a  round-about  one. 
Among  theenumerated  commodities  which  can  be 
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sent  to  no  other  market  than  Great  Britain,  there 
are  several,  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds  very 
much  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
which  a  part,  therefore,  must  be  exported  toother 
countries.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing 
some  part  of  the .  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Mary- 
land and  Vii^inia,  for  example,  send  annually  to 
Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety-six  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  and  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  is  said  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand. 
Upwards  of  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads,  there- 
fore, must  be  exported  to  other  countries,to  France, 
to  Holland,  and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round 
the  Baltic  and  Meihlerranean  seas.  But  that  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  those 
eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  to  Great  Britain^ 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  those  other 
countries,  and  which  brings  back  from  those  other 
countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money 
in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round-^jrout  foreign 
trade  of  consumption ;  and  is  nece^arily  forced 
into  this  employment,  in  order  to  dispose  pf  this 
great  surplus.  If  we  would  compute  in  how  many 
years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come 
back  to  Great  Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance 
of  the  American  returns  that  of  the  returns  from 
those  other  countries.  If,  iothedirectforcigntrade 
of  consumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America, 
the  whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not 
come  back  in  less  than  three  or  foyir  years ;  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one  is 
not  likely  to  come  bock  in  less  than  four  or  6Te, 
If  the  one  can  keep  in  constant  employment  but 
aUiirdor  a  fourth  part  of -the  domestic  industry 
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which  could  he  maintained  by  a  capital  returned 
once  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  constant 
employmeot  but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  in- 
dustry. At  some  of  the  out-ports  a  credit  is  com* 
monly  given  to  tliose- foreign  correspondents  to 
whom  they  export  their  tobacco.  At  the  port  of 
London,  indeed,  it  is  commonly  sold  for  ready 
money.  The  rule  is,  Weigh  and  ■peey.  At  the  port 
of  London,  therefore,  the  final  returns  of  the  whole 
round-about  trade  are  more  distant  than  the  retunw 
trom  America,  by  the  time  only  which  the  goodi 
may  lie  unsold  in  the  warehouse ;  where,howeTer, 
they  may  sometimes  lie  lojig  enough.  But,  had  not 
the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  forthe  sale  of  their  tobacco,  very  little 
more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us  tfaanwhat 
was  necessary  for  the  home  consumption.  The 
goods  which  Great  Britain  purchases  at  present  for 
her  own  consumption  with  the  great  surplus  of  to- 
bacco which  she  exports  to  other  countries,  ahe 
would,  in  this  case,  probably  have  purchased  with 
the  immediate  produce  of  her  own  industry,  or 
with  some  part  of  her  own  manufactures.  That 
produce,  those  manufactures,  instead  of  beii^  al- 
most entirely  suited  to  one  great  market,  asat  pre- 
aent,  would  probably  have  been  fitted  to  a  great 
number  of  smaller  <  markets.  Instead  of  one  great 
round-about  foreign-  trade  of  consumption.  Great 
Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a  greater 
number  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the  sam« 
kind.  On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns, 
%  part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  perhaps  not 
above  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  cap'tal,  which  at 
present  carries  on  this  great  h>und-About  trade, 
might  have  been  sufficiea  t  to  cany  <»i  all  thoseemall 
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dir^t  ones,  saight  have  kept  in  constant  employ^ 
nieot  an  equal  quantity  of  British  indu3try,a|id  have 
equally  supported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
fted  labour  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  purposes  of 
-this  trade,  being,  in  this  manner,  answered  by  a 
much  smaller  capital,  there  would  have  been  a  large 
spare  capital  to  apply  to  other  purposes ;  to  im- 
prove the  lands,  to  increase  the  manufactures,  and 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  to  come 
into  competition  at  least  with  the  other  British  eftr 
pitab  employed  in  all  thcne  difierent  F&ys,  to  re* 
dttce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to 
give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  theqi,  aaupehority 
over  other  countries,  still  greater  than  what  she  at 
present  enjoys. 

The  iftonopoly  of  the  eolony  trade,  too,  has 
ibrced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from 
«11  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  a  canying 
trade ;  and  consequently,  from  supporting  more  or 
less  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed 
alti^ther  in  supporting  pertly  th^t  of  the  coloniea, 
and  partly  that  of  some  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  pur-^ 
chased  with  the  great  surplus  of  eighty-two  thou^ 
<and  hr^h^ads  [of  tobacco  annually  re-exported 
from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  consumed  in  Great 
'  Britain.  Fart  of  them,  linen  from  Qermany  and 
Holland,  for  example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  - 
for  their  particular  consumption.  But  that  part  of 
the  capital  of  ^Great  Britain,  which  buys  the  to^ 
t»cco  with  which  this  linen  is  ^afterwards  bought, 
is  necessarily  withdrawn  frcwa  supporting  the  in- 
dustry of  Great  Britain,to  be  employed  altt^ther  in 
iupporting,  partly  that  of  the  eokmiea,  and  partly 
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that  of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this  to- 
bacco with  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  besides*  by 
forcing  towards,  it  a.  much  greater  proportioa  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally 
have  ^one  to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altc^ther 
that  natural  balance,  which  would  otherwise  have  - 
taken  place  among  all  the  different  branches  of 
British  industry.  The  industry  of  Great  Britain,  in-' 
stead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  niiimberof 
small  markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to  one 
great  market.  Her  commerce,  instead  c^  running 
in  a  great  number  of  small  channels,has  been  taught 
to  run  principally  in  one  great  channel.  But  the 
whole  system  of  her  industry  and -commerce  has 
thereby  been  rendered  less  secure  ;  the  whole  stdte 
of  her  body  politic  less  healthful,  than  it  otherwise 
WDuld  have  been.  In  her  present  condition.  Great 
Britain  resembles  one  of  those  unwholesome  bo- 
dies in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown, 
and  which,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many 
dangerous  disorders*  scarce'  incident  to  those  in 
which  all  the  parts  are  more  properly  proportioned. 
A  small  stop  in  that  great  blood-vessel,  which  has 
been  artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural  dimen- 
sions, and  through  which- an  unnatural  proportion 
of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has 
been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on 
the  most  dangerous  disorders  upon  the  whole  body 
politic' The  expectation  of  a  ruptutewith  the  co- 
lonies, accordingly,  has  struck  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a 
Spanish  armada,  or  a  French  invasion.  It  was  this 
terror,whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered 
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the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  among  the  merchants 
at  least,  a  popular  measure.  In  the  total  eKclusion 
from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a 
few  years,  the  greater  part  ofourmerchantsusedto 
&ncy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to  their  trade; 
the  greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  the 
entire  rum  of  their  business  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their  employrOent.  A 
rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the 
continent,  though  likely  too,  to  occasion  some  atop 
or  interruption  in  the  employments  of  some  of  all 
these  different  orders  of  people,  is  foreseen,  how- 
ever, without  any  such  gencralemotion.  Theblood, 
of  which  the  circulation  isstopt  insome  of  the  smal- 
ler vess^,  easily  disgoi^es  itself  into  the  greater, 
without  occasioning  any  ebungerous  disorder;  but,- 
when  it  is  stopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veseeb,  con- 
vqbions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  consequences.  If  but  one  of  those 
overgrown  manulactures,  which,  by  means  either 
ofbounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raised  up  to 
an  unnatural  height,  finds  some  small  stop  or  in- 
terruption in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occasi- 
ons a  mutiny  and  disonler  alarming  to  government, 
and  embarrassing  even  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature.  How  great,  therefore,  would  be  the 
disorder  and  confusion,  it  was  thought,  which  must 
necessarily  be  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  entire 
stop  in  the  employment  o'f  so  great  a  proportion  of 
our  principal  manufacturers? 
-  Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  give  tQ  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  trade  to 
the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
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free,  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  m 
all  future  times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger;  which 
can  enable  her,  or  even  force  her,  to  withdraw  some 
partof  her  capital  from  this  ovei^own  employment, 
and  to  turn- it,  though  with  less  profit,  towards 
other  employments;  and  which,  by  gradually  di- 
minishing one  branch  of  her  industry,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  all  the  rest,  can  by  degrees  restore 
all  the  different  branches  of  it  tothatnatur^,healtb- 
ful,  and  proper  proportion  which  perfect  liberty  ne- 
cessarily establishes,  and  which  perfect  liberty  can 
alone  preserve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion  some 
transitory  inconveniency,  but  a  great  pennaneot 
'  loss  to  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  industry  or 
capital  is  at  present  engaged  in  it.  The  sudden  loss 
of  the  employment,  even  of  the  ships  which  import 
the  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
which  »re  over  and  above  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very  sensibly.  Such  are 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
mercantile  system.  They  not  only  introduce  very 
dangerous  disorders  into  the  state  of  the  body  po- 
litic, but  disorders  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  re- 
medy, without  occasioning,  for  a  time  at  least,  still 
greater  disorders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the 
colony  trade  ought  gradually  to  be 'opened  ;'  what 
are  the  restraints  which  ought  first,  and  what  are 
thbse  which  ought  last,  to  be  taken  away ;  or  in 
what  manner  the  natural  system  of  perfect  hberty 
'  and  justice  ought  gradually  to  be  restored,  we  must 
leave  to  the  wisdom  of  future  statesmen  and  l^s- 
lators  to  determine. 

Five  diffecent  events,  unfineaeen  and  uDthought 
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eiy  have  very  fortunately  coocurred  to  hindei 
OieaX  Britain  from  feeliag,  so  sensibly  as  it  was  g&. 
nerally  eicpected  she  would,  the  total  exclusion 
which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year 
(from  tiic  6rst  of  December  1774)  from  a  very  im- 
portantbraochofthe  colony  trade,  thatofthe  twelve 
associated  provinces  ofNorth  America.  First,  those 
colonies,  in  preparing  themselves  fortbeir  non-im- 
portation ^reement,  drained  Great  Britain  com- 
pletely of  all  the  commodities  which  were  fit  for 
their  market:  secondly,  the  extraordinary  demand 
of  the  Spanish  flota  has,  this  year,drained  Germany 
and  the  north  of  many  commodities,  linen  in  par- 
ticular, which  used  to  come  into  competition,  evea 
in  th&  British  market,  with  the  manufactutea  of 
Great  Britaip ;  thirdly,  the  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  has  occasioned  an  extraordinary  de^ 
mand  from  the  Turkey  market,  which,  during  the  ' 
distress  of  the  country,  and  while  a  Russian  fleet 
was  cruizi  ng^in  the  Archipelago,  hadbeen  very  poor- 
ly suj^lied;  fourthly,  the  demand  of  the  north  o^ 
Europe  for  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  increaaii^,  from  year  ^o  year,  for  some  time 
past :  and,  fiflhly,the  late  pertitionand  consequeiv- 
tial pacification  of  Folandjby  opening  the  marketed 
tfaatgreat  country,  have  this  year  added  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  from  thence  to  the  increasingdemand 
of  the  north.  These  events  areaU,  excepttbe  fourth, 
in  their  nature  transitory  and  accidental;  andtbe 
exclusion  from  so  important  a  branch  of  the  colony 
trade,  if  unfortunately  it  should  continuemucb  loih- 
ger,  may  still  occasion  some  degree  of  distress.  This 
distress,  however,  as  it  will  come  on  graduaQy,will 
be  felt  much  less  severely  than  if  it  had  come  on  aU 
atooce;  aad,mthcmeaittimc,theindusbryaadc» 
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pitalofthe  country  may  find  a  new  employment 
and  direction, soas  to  preventthis distress  from  ever 
rising  to  any  considerable  height. 

The  monopoly  ofthe  colony  trade,therefore,so  &r 
as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  capitalof  Great  Britain  than  what  would  * 
otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cases  turned 
it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with  a  neigh- 
bouring, into  one  with  a  more  distant  country  ;  in 
many  cases,  from  a  directforeign  trade  ofconsump- 
tion  into  a  round-about  one ;  and  in  some  cases, 
from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a  carry- 
ing  trade.  It  has  in  all  cases,  therefore,  turned  it, 
from  a  direction  in  which  it  would  have  maintain- 
ed a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  into  one 
in  which  itcan  maintain  a  much  smaller  quantity. 
By  suiting,  besides,  to  one  particularmarket  only, 
so  great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole  state  ofthat 
industry  and  commerce  more  precarious  and  less 
■secure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accommo« 
dated  to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  mustcarefuUy  distinguish  between  the  eflFects 
ofthe  colony  trade  and  those  of  the  monopoly  ofthat 
trade.  The  former  are  always  and  necessarily  bene- 
ficial ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  hurtful. 
But  the  former  are  so  beneficial,  that  the  colony 
trade,  though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and  notwith- 
standing the  hurtful  effects  of  that  monopoly,  is 
stiilupon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  benefi- 
cial, though  a  good  deal  less  so  than  It  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  effect  ofthe  colony  trade,  in  its  natural  and 
fi-ee  state,  is  to openagreat though distantmarket, 
for  such  parts  ofthe  produce  of  British  industry  as 
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may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearerhome, 
of  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  iie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  its  natural  and 
free  state,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing  from 
■  those  markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which  had 
ererbeea  sentto  them,  encourages  Great  Briton 
to  increase  the  surplus  continually,  by  continually 
presenting  new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it. 
In  its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade  tends 
toincrc^isethequantityofproductivelabourin  Great 
Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  di- 
rection of  that  which  had  been  employed  there  be- 
fore. In  the  natural  and  free  state  of  the  colony 
trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  .nations  would 
hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rising  above  the  com- 
mon level,  either  in  the  new  market,  or  in  the  new 
employment.  The  nfew  market,  without  drawing 
any  thing  from  the  old  one,  wouldcreate,  if  one  may 
say  so,  a  new  produce  for  its  own  supply ;  and  that 
new  produce  would  constitute  anew  capital  for 
carrying  on  the  new  employment,  which,  in  the 
same  manner, would  draw  nothingfrom  the  old  one. 
The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,,  on  the  contra- 
ry, by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  nations, 
and  thereby  raising  the  rate  of  profit  both  in  the 
new  market  and  in  the  new  employment,draws  pro- 
duce from  the  old  market,  and  capital  from. the  old 
employment.  To  augment  our  shareof the  colony 
trade  beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  the 
avowed  purpo6e:of  the  monopoly.  If  our  share  of 
that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would 
have  been  without  the" monopoly,  therecould  have 
been  no  reason  for  establisliing  the,  monopoly. 
But  whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which 
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the  returns  are  slower  and  more  dbtant  than  those 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  agreater  propot- 
tion  of  the  capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its 
own  accord  would  go  to  that  branch,  necessarily 
renders  the  whole  quuitity  of  productive  labour  an- 
nnally  maintained  there,  the  whole  annual  producft 
«f  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country,  less  than 
thfff  otherwise  would  be.  It  ke^  down  the  reve- 
nue of  the  inhabitants  of  tlut  country,  below  what 
it  would  naturally  rise  to,  and  thereby  diminishes 
their  power  of  acouoDulation.  It  not  only  hinders, 
stall  times,  their  capital  from  raaintainiDg  so  great 
a  quantity  of  productive  li^ur  as  it  -nroutd  other" 
wise  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increasing  so 
ftstas  it  wouldotherwise  increase,  and  consequent- 
ly from  maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour. 

Thenaturalgoodeffiscts  of  the  colony  trade,how- 
ereT,ibore  than  counti^alanceto  Great  Britain  the 
bad  effects  of  the  monopoly ;  so  that,  monopoly  and 
altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  pre- 
sent, is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advan- 
tageous. Thenewmarket  and  tbenew  employment 
which  are  opened  by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much 
greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  Uw  old  maritet, 
and  of  tiieold  employment,  which  is  lost  by  the  mo- 
nopoly. Thenewproduceandnewthecapitaiwhicfa 
has  been  created,  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quanti^ 
of  productive  labour,  than  what  can  have  been 
thro  wnoutof em  ploymentbytherev\^ion  of  capital 
^m  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more 
frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  howerer,  even  as  it 
is  carried  ui  at  present,  is  advaatagaow  fio  Great 
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Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  ofthe  monopoly,  but  in 
spite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  mauufectured  than  for  the  rude 
produce  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opens  a 
new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper  business  of 
all  new  colonies ;  sbusiness  which  the  cheapness  of 
land  renders  more  adrant^eous  than  any  other. 
They  abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of 
land,  and  instead  of  importing  it  from  other  conn- . 
tries,  they  have  generally  a  large  surplus  to  export. 
In  new  colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands 
from  all  other  employments,  qr  keeps  them  from 
going  to  any  otheremployment.  Thereare  fewhands 
to  spare  for  the  necessary,  and  none  .for  the  orpa- 
mental  manufactures.  The  greater  partof  the  manu- 
factures of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  pur- 
'  chase  of  other  countries  than  to  make'  for  themt 
selves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encoun^ing  the  manufec- 
tures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  indirectly 
encour^es  its  agriculture.  The  manufacturers  of 
Europe,  to  whcMD  that  trade  gives  employment, 
constitute  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
land ;  and  the  most  advantageous  of  all  markets : 
the  home,  market  for  the  corn  and  cattle,  for  the 
bread  and  butcher's  meat  of  Europe,  is  thus  greatly 
extended  by  means  of  the  trade  to  America. 
-,  But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous 
and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  su  fficient  to  esta- 
blishjor  even  to  maintain,manufactures  inany coun- 
try, the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  sufficiently 
demonstrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufac- 
turing countries  before  they  had  any  considerable 
colonies.  Sipce  they  had  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceased  to  be  so. 
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■In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the 
monopoly,  aggravated  by  other  causes,  have,  per- 
haps, nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good  effects 
ef  the  colony  trade.  These  causes  seem  to  be  other 
monopolies  of  different  kinds ;  the  degradation  of 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  below  what  it  i»  in 
most  other  countries  ;  the  exclusion  from  foreign 
markets  by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation,  and 
the  narrowing  of  the  home  market,  by  still  more 
improper  taxes  upon  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  onepartof  the  country  to  another;  but  above 
all^that  irregular  and  partial  administration  ofjiu- 
tice,  which  often  protects  the  rich  and  powerful 
debtor  from  the  pursuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and 
which  makes  the  industrious  part  of  the  nation 
afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the  consumption  of 
those  haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare 
not  refuse  to  sell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they 
ue  altogether  uncutain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  ef- 
fects of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by  other  causes, 
have  in  a  great  measure  conquered  the  bad  effects 
ofthemonopt^y.  These  causes  seem  to  be,  thege- 
neralliberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  some 
vestraints,  is  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to 
vhat  it  is  in  any  other  country ;  the  liberty  of  ex- 
porting, duty  free,  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  which 
are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  to  ahaost 
any  foreign  country;  and  what,  perhaps;  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  trans- 
porting themfrom  any  one  part  of  ourowo  country 
to  any  other ;  without  being  obliged  to  give  any 
account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable 
to  question  or  examination  of  any  kind ;  but  above 
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all,  that  eqQoland  impartial  adrntDistration  of  jus- 
tice,  which  rendere  the  rights  of  the  meaoest  Bri- 
tish Buhject  respectable  to  the  greatest,  aDd  which, 
by  securing  to  every  man  the  fruits  <rf  bis  own  in- 
dustry, gives  the  greatest  and  most  effectual  encoo- 
ragcmeat  to  every  sort  of  industry. 

If  the  manufiwtures  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
have  been  advanced,  a^  they  certainly  have,  by  the 
cok>ny  trade,  it  has  not  been  by  means  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  that  trade,  but  in  spite  of  the  mon<^x>ly. 
The  effect  of  the  n^oopoly  has  been,  not  to  aug- 
mait  the  quantity,but  to  alter  the  quality  andshape 
«f  a  part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which  tHe  rc- 
turna  are  slow  and  distant,  what  would  otherwise 
haire  been  accommodated  to  one  from  which  the 
returns  are  frequent  uwl  near.  ItS/effecthas conse- 
quently beeOi  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  ofGreat 
Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it  would 
have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  manu&ctur- 
lag  industry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  amucfa 
unaller,  and  thereby  to  diminish,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, the  whole  quantity  of  manuiacluring  in- 
dustry maintained  in  Great  Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like 
all  the  other  mean  «ad  ipal^nant  expedienteof  the 
mercantile  system,  depresses  the  industry  tii  all 
ottiei:  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies, 
without  in  the  least  increasing,  byt  on  th^  contra- 
ry diminishing,  that  of  the  country  in  whose  fiivour 
it  is  establMihed. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country, 

whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be  the  extent 

of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  ao  great  a  quan^ 

tity  of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise 
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maint^n,  and  from  affording  so  gieat  a  revenue  to 
the  induBtriouB  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise 
afford.  But  as  capital  can  be  increased  only  hy 
savidgs  from  revenue,  the  m(HK>poly,  by  hiiidering' 
it  from  affording  so  great  a  revenue  as  it  would 
otherwise  afford,  necessarily  hinders  it  £rom  in- 
creasing so  fest  as  it  would  otherwise  increase,  and 
consequently  from  maintaining  a  still  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  and  affording  a  still 
greater  revenue  to  Uie  industrious  inhabitants  of 
that  country.  One  great  original  sourceof  revenue, 
tfaerefiMre,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly  must 
necessarily  have  rendered,  at  all  times,  less  abun- 
dant than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  mo- 
a(^ly  discourages  the  improvement  of  land.  The 
profit  of  im]Nrovement  depends  upon  the  differenee 
between  what  the  land  actually  produces,  and 
what,  by  the  application  ofa  certain  capital,  it  can 
be  made  to  produce.  If  this  difference  affords  a 
greater  profit  than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an 
equal  coital  in  any  mercantile  employment,  the 
improvement  of  land  will,  draw  capital  from  all 
mercantile  employments.  If  the  profit  is  less, 
mercantile  employments  Jwill  draw  capital  from 
the  improvement  of  land.  Whatever,  therefore, 
ruses  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either  lessens 
the  superiori^,  or  increases  the  inferiority  of  £he 
profit  of  improvement ;  and  in  the  one  case,  hin- 
ders capital  from  going  to  improvement,  and  in  the 
other  draws  capital  (torn  it.  But  by  discouraging 
improvement,  the  monopoly  necessarily  retards  the 
luttural  increase  of  another  great  original  source  of 
revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raising  the  mte  of 
profit  too,  the  monopoly  necessarily  keeps  up  the 
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market  rate  of  interest  higher  thap  it  otherwise 
-would  be.  But  the  price  of  land,  in  proportion  to 
the  rent  which  it  aflfords,  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chase which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  necessarily 
fellsas  the  rate  of  interest  rises,  and  rises  as  the  rate 
of  interest  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hiirts 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways,  by 
retarding  the  natural  increase,  first,  of  his  rent,  and, 
secondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would  get  for  his 
land,   in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile proft,  and  thereby  augments  somewhat 
the  gain  of  Our  merchants.  But  as  it  obstructs 
the  natural  increase  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  di- 
minish than  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  reve-  ' 
nue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  derive 
irom  the  profits  of  stock;  a  small  profit  upon  a 
great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater  reve-' 
nue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  small  one.  The 
monopoly  raises  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the 
sum  of  profit  from  rising  so  high  as  it  otherwise 
would  do. 

All  the  original  sources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  stock,  the 
monopoly  renders  much  less  abundant  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  To  promote  the  little  inte- 
rest of  one  little  order  ofmen  in  one  country,  it  hurts 
the  interest  of  all  other  orders  ofmen  in  that  coun- 
try, and  of  all  the  men  in  all  other  countries. 
.  It  is  solely  by  raising  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit^ 
that  themonopolyeither  has  proved,or  could  prove, 
advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order  of  men. 
But  besides  all  the  bad  effects  to  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, which  havealready  been  mentioned  as  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  a  h^h  rate  of  profit ;  there  is 
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one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  thaa  all  ttwse  put  tpgether* 
Iwit  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  experieace,  isin- 
sep^ably  conoected  with  it.  The  high  rateof  pro- 
fit aeema  everywhere  to  destroy  that  panimony 
whicb^Q  Other  circumstancest  is  qataral  to  the  cfaa- 
nctcT  of  the  merchant.  When  {M'ofits  ue  high  Abat 
■ober  virtue  seems  tobe  superfluous,  and  exp»«Te 
luxury  toauit  better  the  aSneDce  of  bis  BkuidioB. 
But -the  owners  of  the  gi^eat  mercantile  capitals  aitt 
necessarily  the  leadersand  CQhductois  of  the  whole 
iliduBtiy  of  every  nation  :  and  their  example  has 
a  Oiucb  greater  influence  up(>a  the  manners  of 
■the  whole  industrious  ptirt^f  it  than  that  of  any 
other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  attentive 
and  parsimonious,  the  worimian  is  very  likely  to  be 
so  too;  but  if  the  master  is  dissolute  and*  disorder- 
ly, the  servant,  who  shapes  his  work  according- to 
jthe  pattern  which  his  master  presciibes  to 
him,  will  shape  his  life,  too,  accordii^  to  the 
example  which  he  sets  him.  Accumulation  is 
thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  nil  those  who  tae 
naturally  the  most  disposed  to  accumulate  ;,  and 
the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  produc- 
tive labour  receive  no  axj^mentaiiott  from  the  reve- 
nue of  those  who  onght  naturally  to  augment 
them  themost.  The  capital  ofthecountiy,  instead 
of  increasing,  gradually  dwindles  away,  "and  the 
quantity  of  praductive  labour  maintained  in  it 
grows  every  day  less  and  less.  Uavetfaeexoi^itant 
profits  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisb«n  aug- 
mented the  capita]  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have 
hey  alleviated  the  poverty,  have  they  pronwted 
the  industry,  of  those  twobe^arly  countries;  Such 
has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile -expence  in  those 
two  trading  cities,  that  those  exorbitant  prc^ts,  £ar 
from  augmenting  the  general  capitalof  the  country, 
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seem  acM^e  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign  ca- 
pitals are  every  day  intruding  themselves,  if  I  may 
say  so,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon.  It  is  to  expel  those  foreign  capitals  from, 
a  trade  which  their  own  grows  every  day  more  and 
more  insufficient  for  carryii^  on,  that  theSpaniards 
and  Portuguese  endeavour  every  day  to  straiten 
more  and  mo  re  the  galling  bands  of  theirabsurd  mo- 
nopoly. Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon  with  those  of  Amsterdam,  and  you  will 
be  sepsible  how  differently  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  merchants  are-affected  by  the  high  and  by  the 
low  profits  of  stock.  The  merchants  of  London,  in- 
deed, havenot  yet  generally  becomesuchmagnifi- 
cent  lordsasthoseofCadizandLisboB ;  butneithOT 
are  they  in  general  such  atteotiveand  parsimonious 
bui^hersasthoseofAmsterdam.  Tbeyaresupposed, 
however,  many  of  them ,  to  bea  good  dealricher  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  so  rich 
as  many  of  the  latter.  But  the  rate  of  their  profit 
is  commonlymuch  lower  than  thatoftheformer,and 
agooddealhigherthanthatofthelatter.  Light  come 
light  go,  says  the  provert) ;  and  the  ordinary  tone 
of  expence  aeems  every  where  to  bfe  regulated,  not 
■  so  much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  spendiog', 
as  to  the  supposed"  facility  of  getting  money  to 
spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the 
monopoly  procures  to  a  single  order  of  men,  is  in 
many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  em|Hrefijrthe  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeep- 
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crs.     It  is,  however,  a  prefect  altogether  unfit  for  a 
nation  of  shopke^>ers ;  but  extremely  fitfora  na- 
tion whose  government  is  influenced  by  shopkeep- 
ers. Sucl)  statesmen,  and  such  statesmen  only,  are 
i^tpableoffancyingthattbeywillfindsomeadvantage 
in  employing  the  blood  and  treasure  of. their  fel- 
low-citizens, to  fouildand  maintain  such  an  empire. 
Say  to  a  shopkeeper,' Buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  I 
shall   always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  shop,  even 
though  I  should  pay  somewhat  dearer  than  what 
lean  have  them  for  at  other  shops;  and  you  wilt 
not  find  him  very  forward  toembraceyour  proposal. 
But  should  any  other  pCTson  buy  you  such  an  es- 
tate, the  shopkeeper  will  be  much  obliged  to  your 
benefactor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your 
clothes  at  his  shop.     England  purchased  Irom  some 
of  her  subjects,  who  found  themselves  uneasy  at 
home,agreatestateina  distant  country.  The  price, 
indeed,  was  very  small;  andinstead  of  thirty  years 
purchase,  the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  present 
times,  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  \he  expence 
of  the  different  equipments  which  made  the  first 
discovery,  reconnoitred  the  coast,  and  took  a  fic- 
titious possession  of  the  country.    The  land  was 
good,  and  of  great  extent ;  and  the  cultivators  hav- 
ing plenty  ofgoodgroundto  work  upon,  and  be- 
ing for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce 
where  they  pleased,  becaine,  in  the  course  of  little: 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  years;  (beween  1620  and    , 
1660),  so  numerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that  the 
shopkeepers  and  other  traders  of  England,  wished 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  cus- 
tom.   Without  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  had 
paid  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchase  money, 
or  of  the  subsequent  expenceofimprovement, they 
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petitioned  the  parliament  that  the  caltivators  of 
America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
shop :  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  firom  Europe ;  and,  secondly,  for  selling  all 
such  parts  of  their  own  produce  as  those  traders 
might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For  th^  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some 
parts  of  it  imported  into  England,  might  have  in- 
terfered with  some  of  the  trades  which  they  them- 
selves carried  on  at  home.  Those  particular  parts 
of  it,  therefore,  they  were  willing  that  the  ccdonists 
should  sell  where  they  could ;  the  farther  off  the 
better :  and  upon  that  account  proposed  that  their 
market  should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  A  clause-in  the  tamous  act  of 
navigation  established  this  truly  shopkeeper  pro- 
posal into  a  law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto 
been  the  principal,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the 
sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  doiAinion  which  Great 
Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the  exclu- 
sive trade,  it  is  supposed,  consists  the  great  advan- 
tage of  provinces,  which  have  nevex  yet  afforded 
either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country.  The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of 
their  dependency,  and  it  is  the  sole  firuit  which  has 
hitherto  been  gathered  from  that  dependency. 
Whatever  expence  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid 
out  in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has  really  been 
laid  out  in  order  to  support  this  monopoly.  The 
expence  of  the  ordinary  peace  establishment  of  the 
colonies,  amounted,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  disturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  re- 
giments of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery, 
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etores,  and  extraordinary  provisions  with  which  it 
•was  necessary  to  supply  them  ;  and  to  the  expence 
of  a  very  considerable  naval  force  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  up  in  order  to  guard,  from  the  smug- 
glii^  vessels  of  other  nations,  the  immense  coast 
of  North  America,  and  that  of  our  West  Indian 
wlands.  The  whole  expence  of  this  peace  establish- 
ment was  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  Gtreat 
Britain,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  smallest 
part  of  what  the  dominion  of  the  colonies  has  cost 
the  mother  country.  Ifwe  would  know  the  amount 
of  the  whole,  we  must  add  to  the  annual  expence » 
of  the  peace  estabtishraentthe  interest  of  the  soms 
which,  in  consequence  of  her  considering  her  co- 
lonies as  |Vovinces  subject  to  her  dominion,  Great 
Britain  has  upon  different  occasions  laid  out  upon 
their  defence.  We  must  add  to  it,  in  part)cuJar,t4ie 
whole  exp6nce  of  the  late  smt,  a»d  a  great  part  of 
that  of  the  war  iriiicfa  preceded  it.     The  late  war 
was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel ;  and  the  whole 
expenceofit,  inwhateverpartofthdworld  itinight 
have. been  laid  out,  whether  in  Germany  or  the 
East  Indies,  ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  account 
x^the  colonies.  It  amounted  to  more  than  ninety 
millions  steriing,  includit^  uot  only  the  new  debt 
which  was  contracted,  but  the  two  shillings  in  the 
.    pound  ^ditional  land-tax,  and  the  sums  which 
*ere  every  year  borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund. 
The  Spanish  war,,  which  began  in  1739,  was  prin- 
cipally a  colony  quarrel.     Its  principal  object  was 
to  prevent  the  search  of  the  colony   ships  which 
carried  onacontrabandtradewiththeSpanish  Main. 
This  whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which 
has  been  given  in  order  to  support  a  monopoly. 
The  pretended  parpose  of  it  was  to  encouxage  the 
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manufactures,  ancl  to  idcrease  the  commoee  }d 
Great  Britain.  But  its  real  efiect  has  been  to  ismb 
the  rate  of  mercaatile  preGt,  nad  to  coable  our 
mercfaante  to  tmm  ioto  a  InsBch  of  trade,  of  which 
tbe  letumB  axe  more  slow  and  distant  than  those  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  capital  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done :  two  events  which,  if  a  hounty  could  have' 
prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  very  well 
worth  while  to  give  such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management,  (here- 
fore,Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  loss  from  the 
dominion  which  she  assumes  over  her* colonies. 

Topropoae  that  Great  Britaioshould  voluntarily 
give'up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave 
them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  their  ■ 
own  laws,  aodta  to»ke  peace  and  war  as  they  might 
think  proper,  would  be  to  propow  such  a  meadure 
as  never  was,  and  nev»  will  be  adopted  by  any 
nation  in  the  world.  No  nation  ever  voluntarily 
gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province,  how  trou- 
blesome soever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how 
nmall  soever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might 
be  in  proportion  to  theexpencewhich  itoccasioned. 
Such  sacrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be 
agreeable  to  the  intere'ist,  are  always  mortifyiog  to 
the  pride  of  every  nation  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of 
still  greater  consequence,  they  are  always  contrary . 
to  the  private  interest  of  the  governing  part  of  it, 
who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of 
many  places  of  trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction,  which 
the  possession  of  the  most  turbulent,  and,  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  most  unprofitable 
-province,  seldom  fei  Is  to  afford.  The  most  visionary 
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enthusiasts  would  scarce  be  capable  of  proposing 
such  a  measure,  with  any  serious  hopes  at  least  of 
its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was  adopted,  however, 
Great  Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed 
from  the  whole  annual  expence  of  the  peace  esta- 
blishment of  the  colonies,  but  might  settle  with 
them  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would  effectu- 
ally secure  to  her  a  free  tiade,  more  advant^eous 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  less  so  to 
the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly  whicb  she  at 
present  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the 
natural  affection  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, which,  perhaps,  bur  late  dissensions  have  well 
nigh  extinguished,  vrould  quickly  revive.  It  might 
dispose  them  not  only  to  respect,  for  whole  centu- 
ries t(^ether,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which  they 
had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  butto&vour  us 
in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  instead  of  turbulent 
and  factious  subjects,  to  become  onr  most  faithful, 
affectionate,  and  generous  allies :  and  the  same  sort 
of  parental  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  filial  re- 
spect onthe  other,  might  revive  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  which  lisedtb  subsist  between 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  mother  city  from 
which  they  descended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantage- 
ous to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought 
to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the 
public,  sufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole 
expence  of  its  own  peace  establishment,  but 
.for  contributing  its  proportion  to  the  support  of 
the  general  government  of  the  empire.  Every 
province  necessarily  contributes,  more  or  less, 
to  increase  the  expence  of  that  general  govern- 
ment.    If  any  particular  province,  therefore,  does 
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not  contribute  its  share  towards  defraying  this 
expence,  an  unequal  burdea  must  be  thrown  upon 
some  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary 
revenue  too  which  every  province  affords  to  the 
public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reason, 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
venue of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordii>ary  reve- 
nue does  in  time  of  peace.  That  neither  the  ordi- 
nary nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Great  Bri- 
tain derives  from  her  colonies,  bears  this  proportion 
to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire,  will 
readily  be  allowed.  The  monopoly,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, indeed,  by  increasing  the  private  revenue  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compensates  the  defici- 
ency of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies.  But  this 
monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  though  a 
very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it 
may  increase  the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of 
men  in  Great  Britain, diminishes,instead  of  increas- 
ing, that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently diminishes,  instead  of  increasing  the  . 
'  abilltyofthegreatbody  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes. 
Themen  too  whose revcnuethe monopoly  increases, 
constitute  a  particular  order,  which  it  is  both  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of 
other  orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  at- 
tempt to  tax  b^ond  that  proportion,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew  in  the  following  book.  No  par- 
ticular resource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this 
particular  order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own  as- 
semblies, or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  assemblies  can  never  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  levy  upon  their  constituents  a  public  ' 
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revenue  Birfficient  not  only  to  maintain  af  alt  times 
theirowncivilandmilitary  establishment,  but  to  pay 
their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence  of  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  British  empire,  geems  not 
Teiy  probable.  It  was  a  long  time  before  "feven  the 
parliament  of  England,  though  placed  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  could  be  brought^ 
under  such  asystem  of  management,  or  could  be  ren- 
dered sufficiently  liberal  in  their  grants  for  support- 
ing tbecivilandmilitary  establishments  even  of  their 
own  country.  It  was  only  by  distributing  among 
the  particular  members  of  parliament  a  great  part 
either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the  offices 
arisingiromtbiscivil  and  military  establishment,  that 
such  a  system  of  management  could  be  established 
even  with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  England.  But 
the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies  from  the  eye 
of  the  sovereign,  their  number,  theirdispersed  situa- 
tion, and  their  various  constitutions,  would  render 
it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in  the  same  manner, 
even  though  the  sovereign  had  the  same  means  of 
doing  it ;  and  those  means  are  wanting.  It  would  ' 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  distribute  among  all  the 
leading  members  of  all  the  colony  ass^nblies  such 
a  ^hare,  either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the 
offices,  arising  from  the  general  government  of  the 
British  Empire,  as  to  disuse  them  to  give  up  their 
popularity  at  home,  and  to  tax  their  constituents 
for  the  support  of  that  general  government,  of  which 
almost  the-whole  emoluments  were  to  be  divided 
among  people  who  were  strangers  to  them.  The 
unavoidable  ignoragce  of  administration,  besides, 
concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
members  of  those  different  assemblies,  the  offences 
whkfa  mast  fiequentlybegiven,  the  blunderswhich 
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must  rofistaa^  be  committed,  in  attempting  to 
manage  dteitl  in  this  manner,  seems  to  render  such 
»  syst«Q  of  .management  altogether  impracticable 
wfth  regard  t«  them. 

'  The  colony  assemblies,  besides,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neeeMary  for  the 
defence  andsupport'of  the  wholeemf>ire.  Thecare 
of  that  defence  and  support  is  sot  entrusted  to  them. 
It  is  not  their  business,  mad  they  have  no  re^iriar 
means  of  information  ccmcerning  it.  The  assembly 
of  a  province,  like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  may  judge 
very  properly  concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  par- 
ticular district,  but  can  hare  no  proper  means  of 
judging  concerning  those  of  the  whole  empire.  It 
cannot  evenjudge  properly  concerning  the  propor- 
tion which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole 
empire,  or  adeeming  the  relative  degree  of  its 
wealth  and  importance,  compared  with  the  other 
provinces,  because  those  other  provinces  are  not 
under  the  inspection  and  superintendency  of  the 
assembly  of  a  particular  province.  What  is  neces- 
■  tary  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  in  what  proportion  each  part  ought  to 
contribute,canbe  judged  of  only  by  that  assembly 
which  inspects  and  superintendsthe  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire. 

It  has  been  proposed  accordingly,  that  the  co- 
lonies should  be  taxed  by  requisition,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  determining  the  sum  which 
each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  as- 
sembly assessing  and  levying  it  in  the  way  that 
suited  best  the  circumstances  of  the  province.  What 
coijcerned  the  whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be 
determined  by  the  assembly  which  inspects  and 
■uperiotends  the  aflfeirs  of  the  whol^  empire  ;  and 
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the  provincial  affairs  of  each  colony  might  still  be 
regulated  by  its  own  assembly.  Though  the  co- 
lonies should,  in  this  case,  have  no  representatives 
in  the  British  parliament,  yet,  if  we  may  judge  by 
experience,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  parlia- 
mentary requisition  would  be  unreasonable.  The 
parliament  of  England  has  not,  upon  any  occasion, 
shewn  the  smallest  disposition  to  overburden 
those  parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not  represent- 
ed in  parliament.  The  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  without  any  means  of  resisting  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  ate  more  lightly  taxed  than  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  Parliament,  in  attempting 
to  exercise  its  supposed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never  hi- 
therto demanded  of  them  any  thing  which  even 
approached  to  a  just  proportion  to  what  was  paid 
by  their  fellow-subjects  at  home.  If  thci  contri- 
bution of  the  colonies,  besides,  was  to  rise  or  f^l 
in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fell  of  the  land-tax, 
jHirliament  could  not  tax  them  without  taxing  at 
the  same  time  its  own  constituent^,  and  thecolo-: 
nies  might  in  this  case  be  considered  as  virtually 
represented  in  parhament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which 
all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I-may  be 
allowed  tbeexpression,  inonemass;  but  in  which 
the  sovereignregulates  the  sum  which  each  province 
ought  to  pay,  and  in  some  provinces  assesses  and 
levies  it  as  he  thinks  proper;  while  in  others  he 
leaves  it  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  the  respective 
states  of  each  province  shall  determine. '  In  some 
provinces  of  France,the  king  not  only  imposes  what 
taxes  he  thinks  proper,  but  iassesses  and  levies  them 
in  the  way  he  thinks  proper.     From  others  h^- 
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demands  a  certain  sum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  states 
of  each  province  to  assess  and  levy  that  sum  as  they 
think  proper.  Accqrdingtotheschemeof  taxing  by 
requisition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  would 
stand  nearly  in  the  same  situation  towards  the  colo- 
ny assemblies,  as  the  king  of  France  does  towards 
the  states  of  those  provinces  which  stitl  enjoy  the 
privilegeofhavingstatesoftheirown.the provinces  of 
France  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  governed. 
.  But  though,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  colo- 
nies could  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  that  their 
share  of  the  public  burdens  should  ever  exceed  the 
proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at 
home;  Great  Britain  might  have  just  reason  to  fear 
that  itneverwouldamount  to  thatproperpro  portion. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not  for  some 
time  past  had  the  same  established  authority  iti 
.  the  colonies,  which  the  French  king  has  in  those 
pTovinces  of  France  which  still  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  having  states  of  their  own.  The  colony  assem- 
blies, if  they  were  not  very  fiivourably  disposed  (and 
unless  more  skilfully  managed  than  they  ever  have 
been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  so,) 
might  still  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  re- 
jecting the  most  reasonable  requisitions  of  parlia- 
ment. A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  shall  suppose  ; 
ten  millions  must  immediately  be  raised,  in  order  to 
defend  the  seat  of  the  empire.  This  sum  must  be 
borrowed  upon  the  creditofsoraeparliamentary  fund 
mortgaged  for  paying  the  interest.  Part  of  this  fund 
parliament  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  part  of  it,  by  a  requisition  to 
all  the  different  colony  assemblies  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance 
VOL.  ir.  H  H 
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their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which  part- 
ly depended  upon  the  good  humour  of  all  these 
assemblies  far  distant  from  -the  seat  of  the  war,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  themselvesnot  much 
concerned  in  the  event  of  it?. Upon  such  a  fund 
no  more  money  would  probably  b^  advanced,  'than 
what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Britain  might  be 
supposed  to  ans%ver  for.  The  whole  burden  of  the 
debt  contracted  on  account  of  the  war,  would  ia 
this  manner'  fall,  as  it  always  has  done  hitherto, 
ypon  Great  Britain;  upon  a  part 'of  tlie  empire, 
and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  .  Great  Britain  is, 
perbaps,sincetheworld  began,  the  only  state  which, 
as  it  has  extemledits  empire,  has  only  iitcreased 
its  expence  without  once  augmenting  its  resources. 
Other  states  havegenerallydisburdenedthcmselves' 
upon  their  subject  and  subordinate  provinces  of  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  expence  of  defending 
the  empire.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  BuSer^^d  her 
subject  andsubordinatcproviaces  tod  tsburdeo  them- 
selvesupon  her  of  almost  this  wholeexpence.  In  or- 
der to  put  Great  Britam  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
withherowD  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto 
supposedtobesubjcct  and  subordinate,  it'seemsne- 
cessary,  upon  the  scheme  of  tasingthem  by  parlia- 
mentary requisition,  that  parliament  should  have 
some  means  of  renderingits requisitions  immediately 
'  effectual,  in  case  the  colony  assemblies  should  at- 
tempt to  evadeor reject  them; and  whatthose  means 
are,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  said  it  has  not 
yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Gr^at  Britain,  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  fully  established  in  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of  the  a}asent 
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of  their  own  assemblies,  the  importance  of  those  as- 
semblies would, from  that  moment,  be  atan  end,  aiid 
with  iT,that'aUoftheleadingmenofBritish America. 

.Mendesire  to  havesomeshareinthemanagementof 
public  affairs,  chiefly  on  account  of,the  importance 
which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which,  the 
greaterpartoftheleadtDgmen,thenatural  aristocracy 
ofevery  country,  have  of  preserving  of  defending 
theirres[>ectiveimportance,dependsthestabilityand 
duration  ofevery  system  of  free  government.  In  the 
attackswhichthoseleadingmeqarecontinualtymak- 
ing  upon  the  importance  of  oneanother,  and  in  the 
defence  of  their  own,  consists  the  whole  play  of  do- 
mestic faction  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of 
America,  like  those  of  all  other  countries,  d^ireto 
preserve  theirownimportancc.TheyfeeljOrimagine, 
that  iftheirassemblies,  which  they  arefond  of  calling 
parliaments,  andofconsideringas  equal  in  authority 

,  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  far 
degraded  as  to  become  the  humble  ministers  andcx- 
ecutive  officers  of  that  parliament,  the  greater  part 
oftbeirowh  importance  would  be  ataaend^  They 
haverejected,  therefore,  the.proposalof  being  tax- 
ed by  parliamentary  requisition,  and,  like  other  am.> 
bitiousand  high-spirited  men,bave  rather  chosen  to 
draw  thje  awordindefence  of  their  own  importance. 
Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  principal  bur- 
den  of  defending  the  state  and  extending  the  empire, 
demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  Upon  beingrefused,  the  social  war 
iMoke'out.  During  the  course *of  that  war,  Rome 
grwited  those  privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them, 
one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as   they  detached 
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themselves  from  the  general  confederacy.  The 
parliament  ofGreat  Britain  insists  upon  taxing  the 
colonies  ;  and  they  refuse  to  be  taxed  by  a  parlia- 
ment inwhichtheyarenotrepresented.  Iftoeach 
colony,  which  should  detach  itself  from  the  gene- 
ral confederacy,  Great  Britain  should  allow  such  a 
numberof  representatives  as  suited  theproportion  of 
what  it  contributed  to  the  public  revenueof  the  em- 
pire, in  consequence  of  its  being  subjected  to  the 
same  taxes,  and  in  compensation  admitted  to 
the  same  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow-subjects 
at  home  ;  the  numberof  its  representatives,  to  be 
augmented  as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution 
might  afterwards  augment ;  a  new  method  of  ac- 
quiring importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  ob- 
ject of  ambition,  would  be  presented  to  the  leading 
men  of  each  colony.  Instead  of  piddling  for  the 
little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  maybe 
called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  faction ;  they  might 
then  hope,  from  the  presumption  which  men  natu- 
rally have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to 
draw  someofthegreatprizeswhich  sometimes  come 
from  thewheelofthe  great  atatelotteryof  British  po- 
litics.Unlesstbisorsomeothermethodisfallenupon, 
and  there  seems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this, 
of  preserving,  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is  not 
very  prboable  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily  sub- 
mit to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  consider,  that  the  blood  ■ 
which  must  be  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  is,- 
every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  those  who  are, 
or  thoee  whom  we  wish  to  have  for  our  fellow- 
citixens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
themselves  that,  in  the  state  to  which  things  have 
.7 
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come,  our  colonies  will  be  easily  conquered  by  force 
alone.  The  persons  who  now  govern  the  resolu- 
tions of  what  they  call  their  continental  congress, 
feel  in  themselvesat  this  moment  adegreeofimport- 
aDcewhich,perhaps,  the  greatestsubjectsjn  Europe 
scarcefeel.  From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  attor- 
n?ys>they  are  become  statesmen  and  legislators,  and 
are  employed  in  contriving  anew  formof government 
for  an  extensive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
selves, will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  very 
likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  for- 
midable thateverwas  in  the  world.Five  hundred  dif- 
ferent people,  perhaps,  who  in  different  ways  act 
immediatelyunderthe  continental  CO ngTess;and6ve 
hundred  thousand,perhaps,  whoact  underthose  five 
hundred,allfeel  in  the  samemanneraproportionable 
rise  in  their  own  importance.  Almost  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at 
present,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  superior,  not 
only  to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what 
he  had  ever  expected  to  fill;  and  unless  some  new 
'  object  of  ambition  is  presented  either  to  him  or  to 
his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  aman, 
he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  station. 

1 1  is  a  remark  ofthe  President  Henaut,  that  we 
now  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  many  little 
transactions  ofthe  Ligue,  which,when  they  happen- 
ed, were  not  perhaps  considered  as  very  important 
pieces  of  news.  But  every  man,  then,  says  he,  fan- 
cied himself  of  some  importance;  and  the  innumer- 
able memoirs  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
those  times,  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  written 
by  peoplewho  look-pleasure  in  recording  and  mag- 
nifying events,  in  which  they  flattered  themselves 
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they  had  been  considerable  actors.  How  obstioatet. 
ly  the  city  of  Paris  upon  that  occasion  defended  it- 
self, what  a  dreadful  famine  it  supported,  rather 
Chaii  submit  to  the  best,  and  afterwards  the  most 
beloved,  of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  knowo.The 
grea'terpaitofthecitizenSjOr  those  who  governedthe 
greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  defence  of  their  own 
importance,  which  they  foresaw  was  to  be  at  an  end 
whenever  the  ancient, govemmentshould be  re-^- 
tablished.  Our  colonies,  unless  they  can  be  indu- 
-ce'd  to  consent  to  a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  best  of  all  mother  countries, 
as  obstinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  against  one  rf 
the  best  of  kings.  .  ■ 

The  ideaofrepresentationwasunknownin  ancient 
times.  When  the  people  of  one*  state  were  admitted 
to  the^right  of  citizenship  in  another,  they  had  n6 
other  means  of  exercising  that  right,  but  bycoming 
in  a  body  to  voteand  deliberate  with  the  people  of 
that  other  state.  The  admissionof  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
mancitlzens,completelyruined  the  Roman  republic. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between 
who  was,  and  who  was  not,  a  Roman  citizen.  No 
tribe  could  know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  ' 
any  kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  assemblies  oT 
the  people,  could  drive  but  the  real' citizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic,;asif  they 
themselves  Hadbeen  such.  But  though  Americ^ 
.were  to  sertd  fifty  or  sixty  new  representatives  to 
parliament,  the  door-keepbr  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in  distin-. 
guishing  between  who  was  and  who  was  nota  mem- 
ber. Though  the  tloman  constitution,  fherefore, 
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was  necessarily  ruined  by  the  union  of  Rome  with 
the  allied  states  of  Italy,  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  the  "British  coostitution  would  be  hurt  by 
the  Union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  That 
constitution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  completed 
by  it,  and  seems  to  be  imperfect  without  it.  The 
assembly  which  deliberates  and  decides  concerning 
the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be 
properly  informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  repre- 
Bentativesfrom  every  partofit.  That  this  union, how- 
ever, could  be  easily  eflfectuated,  or  that  difflculties,- 
and  great  di0iculties,  might  not  occur  ia  the  exe- 
cution, I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet  heard  of  none, 
however,which  appear  insurmountable.  The  prin- 
cipal, perhaps,  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  from  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people, 
both  on  this  and  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

We  on  this  side  the  water  areafraidlest  the  multi- 
tude of  American  representatives  should  overturn 
thebatanceoftbeconstitution,andincrease  too  much 
either  the  idfluence  of  the  crown  on  the  one  hand, 
6r  theforce  of thedemocracyontheother.  Butif the 
number  of  American  representatives  were  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  American  taxation,the  ■ 
number  of  people  to  be  managed  would  ipcrease 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the. means  ofmanaging  them, 
and  the  means  ofmanaging  to  the  number  of  people 
■to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and  democratical 
parts  of  the  constitution  would,-  after  the  union, 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  degree  of  relative  force 
with  regard  to  one  another  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  tbeotherside  of  the  waterare  afraid 
lesttheir  distance  from  theseat  of  government  might 
expose  them  to  many  oppressions ;  but  their  re- 
presentatives in  parliament,  of  which  the  numbei 
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ought  ^om  the  first  to  be  cODsiderable,  would  easily 
be  able  to  protect  them  from  all  oppression.    The 
distance  could  not  much  weaken  the  dependency  of 
the  representative  upon  the  constituent,  and  the 
former  would  still  feel  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  par- 
liament, and  ail  the  consequence  which  he  derived 
from  it,  to  the  good  will  of  the  latter.     It  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate 
that  good  will,  by  complaining,  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a  member  of  thel^islature,  of  every  outra^ 
which  any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guil- 
ty of  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  empire.     The  dis- 
tance of  America  from  theseat  of  government,  be-  ' 
sides,  the  natives  of  that  country  mightflatter  them- 
selves, with  some  appearance  of  reason  too,  would 
not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto 
been  the  rapid  progress  of  that  country  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  that  in  the  course  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of 
theAmericanmightexceed  that  of  British  taxation. 
The  seat  of  the  empire  would  then  naturally  re- 
move itself  to  that  part  of  the  empire  which  contri- 
buted most  to  the  general  defence  and  support  of 
the  whole. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arc 
the  two  greatest  and  most  important  events  recorded 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Their  consequences  have 
already  been  great ;  but,  in  the  short  period  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  centuries  which  has  elapsed 
since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  whole  extent  of  their  consequences  can 
have  been  seen.  What  benefits  or  what  mis- 
fortunes to  mankind  may  hereafter  result  Irom  those 
gteat  events,  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee.     By 
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uniting  insomemeasurethemostdistiuit  parts  ofthe 
wbrld,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one  anotber's 
wants, to  increase  one  anotber's  enjoyments,  and  to 
^courage  one  another's  industry,  their  general  ten- 
dency would  seem  to  be  beneficial.  To  the  natives, 
however,  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the 
commercial  benefits  which  can  t|ave  resulted  irom 
those  events  have  been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dreadful 
misfortunes  which  they  have  occasioned.    These 
misfortunes,  however,  seem  to  have  arisen  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  those  events  themselves.    At  the  particular  time 
when  these  discoveries  were  made,  the  superiority 
of  force  happened  to  be  so  great  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to  commit  with 
impunity  every  sortofinjusticeio  those  remotecoun- 
tries.  Hereafter,perhaps,thenatives  ofthose  coun- 
tries may  grow  stronger,  or  those  of  Europe  may 
grow  wealfer ;  and  theinhabitantsof allthedifferent 
quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of 
^courage  and  force  which,  by  inspiring  mutual  fear, 
can  aloneoverawe  the  injustice  of  independent  na- 
tionsinto  some  sort  of  respect  for  therights  ofone  an- 
other.    But  nothing  seemsmore  Hkely  to  establish 
this  equality  of  force,  than  that  mutual  communi- 
'    cation  of  knowledge,  and  of  all  sorts  of  improve- 
ments, whichanextensivecommerce  from  all  coun- 
tries to  all  countries  naturally,  or  rather  necessa- 
■  rily,  carries  along  with  it. 
.    In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  principal  e£fe<^ts  of 
thosediscoverieshasbeen  to  raise  the  mercan telesys- 
tem toadegreeof  splendor  and  glory  which  itcould 
never  otherwise  have  attained  to.  It  is  the  object  of 
that  system  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by>trade 
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and  manu&etfiresthanby  the  imi^ovemftiitaDd  cul- 
tivation of  land,  mtherby  the  industry  of  the  towns 
than  by  that  of  the  country.  But  in  consequence 
of  those  discoveries,  the  commercial  townsofEu- 
lope,  instead  of  being  the  manufacturers  and  car- 
riers for  but  a  very  smallpart  of  the  world  (that  part. 
6f  Europe  which  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic»ocear» 
■ndthe  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  seas),  have  now  become  the  manu- 
fecturersforthe  numerous  and  thriving  cultivators 
of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in  some  respects 
the  manufocturere  too,  for  almostatl  the  different 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Two  new- 
worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  industry,  each  of 
them  much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the 
old  one,'  and  the  market  of  one  of  them  growingsti/l 
greater  and  greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, aud  which  trade  directly  to  the  East  Indies,  en- 
-  joy  indeed  the  whole  shew  and  splendor  of  this 
great  commerce.  Other  countries,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  the  invidiougrestrainteby  which  if 
js  mcanttoexcludethem,  frequently  enj.oyagrcater 
share  ofthc  real  benefit  ofit.  The  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  ejtample,  give  more  real  encou- 
ragement to  the  industry  bf  other  countries  than  to 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  single  article 
of  lii^en  alone,  the  consumption  of  those  colonic* 
amounts,  it  is  said  (but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant 
the  quantity),  to  more  than  three  millions  sterling 
a-year.  fiotthis  great  consumption  is  almost  entire- 
ly supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many. Spain  and  Portugal  furnish  but  a  small  part 
of  it.  The  capital  which  supplies  ?lie  colonies  with 
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this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  distribtlted 
among,  and  furnishes  a  revenue  to,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are 
spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  sup- 
port the  sumptuous  profusion  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endea- 
Tours  to  secure  to. itself  the  exclusive  trade  of  its 
own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the 
countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are  established, 
than  to  those  against  which  they  are  established!  , 
The  unjust  oppressionof  the  industry  ofothercoun- 
tries  falls  back,  if  I  may  so,  upon  the  heads  of  the 
oppressors,  and  crushes  their  industry  more  than 
it  does  that  of  those  other  countries.  Bythose  regu- 
lations, for  example,themerchantofHambui^h  must 
send  the  hnen  which  he  destines  for  the  Atherican 
market  toLoDdon,and^hemustbringbackfrom  thence 
'the  tobacco  which  he  destines  for  the  German  mar- 
ket; because  he  can  neither  send  the  one  direct- 
ly to  A  merica  norbringback  the  other  directly  from 
thenee.  By  this  restraint  he  is  probably  obliged  to 
sell  the  one  somewhat  cheaper,  and  to  buy  the 
other  somewhat  dearcr.'than  he  otherwise  might 
have  done ;  and  his  profits  are  probably  some- 
what abridged  by  meanGofit.  In  this  trade,  how-  . 
ever,  between  Hamburgh  and  London, he  certainly 
receives  the  returnsof  his  capital  muchmore  quick- 
ly than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  direct 
trade  to  America ;  even  though  we  should  suppose,  . 
what  is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  the  payments 
of  America  were  as  punctual  as  those  of  London.  In 
the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  those  regulationscon- 
fipe  the  merchant  of  Hambuigh,  his  capital  can  keep 
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in  conBtant  employment  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
German  industry  than  it  possibly  could  havedonein 
the  trade  from  which  he  is  excluded.  Though  the 
one  employment,  therefore,may  to  him,perhaps,be 
less  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  l^e  less  ad- 
vantageous tohiscountry.  It  isquiteotherwise  with 
theemploymentinto  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attracts,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  the  London 
merchant.  That  employment  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
profitable  to  him  than  the  greater  part  of  other  em- 
ployments; but  on  accountof  the  slowness  ofthe  re- 
turh8,itcannotbemorieadvantageous  tohiscountry. 

After  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of  every 
country  in  Europe  to  engross  to  itself  the  whole  ad- 
vantage ofthe  trade  of  it;s  own  colonies,  no  coun- 
try has  yet  been  able  to  engross  to  itself  any  thing 
butthe  expence  of  supporting  in  time  of  peaqe,  and 
of  defending  in  time  of  war,  the  oppressive  autho- 
rity which  it  assumes  over  them.  The  inconve- 
niences resulting  from  thepossessionofits  colonies, 
every  country  has  engrossed  to  itself  completely. 
The  advantages  resulting  from  their  trade,  it  has 
been  obliged  to  share  with  jnany  other  countries. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
great  commerce  of  America  naturally  seems  to  be 
an  acquisition  ofthe  highest  value.  To  the  undis- 
cerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  presents 
itself,  amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and 
war,  as  a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The 
dazzling  splendour  6f  the  object,  however,  the  im- 
mense greatness  of ,  the  commerce,  is  the  very  qua- 
lity which  renders  the  monopoly  of  ithurtfiil,  or 
which  makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature 
necessarily  less  advants^eous  to  the  country  than 
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thegreaterpartofotheremployraentSjabsorbamuch 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  countrythan 
what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantilestock  of  every  country,it  has  beett 
shewn  in  the  second  book,  naturally  seeks  Jf  one 
may  say  so,  the  efnployment  most  advantageous  to 
that  country.  Ifitis  employed  in  the  carrying  trade, 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the  empO' 
rium  of  the  goods  of  all  the  countries  whose  trade 
that  stock  carries  on.  But  theownisrofthatstock 
necessarily  wishes  to  dispose  of  as  great  a  part  of 
those  goods  as  he  can  at  home.  He  thereby  saves 
himself  the  trouble,  risk  and  expence,  of  exporta- 
tion ;  and  he  will  upon  that  account  be  glad  to  sell 
them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much  smaller  price, 
but  with  somewhat  a  smaller  profit  than  he  might 
expect  to  make  by  sending  them  abroad.  He  na- 
turally, therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  canto 
turn  hiscarying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption. If  his  stock,  again,  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he  will,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  glad  to  dispose  of  at  honje  as  great  a  part 
as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which  he  collects  m  . 
orderto  export  to  someforeign  market ;  and  he  will 
thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  turn  his 
foreign  trade  of  consumptionintoahometrade.  Th^ 
mercantile  stock  of  every  country  naturally  courts 
in  this  manner  the  near,  and  shuns  the  distant  em- 
ployment ;  naturally  courts  the  employment  in 
which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and  shuns  that  in 
which  they  are  distant  and  slow;  naturally  courts 
the  employment  in  which  it  can  maintain  the  great- 
est quantity  of  productive  .labour  in  the  country  to 
which  it  beloi^,  or  in  which  its  owner  resides,  and 
shuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the  smal* 
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lest  quantity:  It  naturally  courts  the  employment 
which  in  onlinary  cases  is  most  advantageous,  aod 
shuosthat  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  least  advan- 
tageous to  thatcountry. 

But  if  in  any  one  of -those  distant  employments* 
which  inordinary  cases  are  less  advantageous  to  the 
country,  the  proBt  should  happen  to  rise  somewhat 
higher  than  what  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  natural 
prefercncewhichis  given  to  neareremployments,thi8 
superiority  of  profit  wiUdraw  stock  from  those  nearer 
<employment8,tilltheprofit8of  alt  return  to  their  pro-' 
per  level.  This  superiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a 
proofthst,  in  the  actualcircumstancesofthe  society, 
those  distant  employments  are  somewhat  under- 
stocked in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and 
that  the  stockofthesocietyis  not  distributed  in  the 
properest  manner  among  all  the  different  employ- 
ments carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  that  something 
,  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  sold  dearer  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  some  particular  class  of  citizens  is 
more  or  less  oppressed,  either  by  payingmore,orby 
getting  less  than  what  is  suitable  to  that  equality 
which  ought  to  talte  place,  and  which  naturally 
does  take  place,  among  all  the  different  classes  of 
them.  Though  the  same  capital  never  will  main- 
tain the  same  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  a 
distant  as  in  a  near  employment,  yet  a  distant  em- 
ployment may  be  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  society  as  a  near  one;  the  goods  wliich  the  dis- 
tant employment  deals  in  being  neces3ary,perhaps, 
for  carrying  on  many  of  the  nearet  employments. 
But  if  the  iHTolits  of  those  who  deal  in  such  goods  are 
above  their  proper  level,  those  goods  will  be  sold 
itaret  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  somewhat  above 
their  natural  price,  andall  those  engagedin  the  xxax- 
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er  employuienls  will  be  more  or  less  oppressed  by 
this  high  price.  Their  intereat,  therefore,  ir  this 
case,  requires  that  some  stock  should  be  withdrawn 
from  tliose  nearer  employments,  and  turned  towards 
that  distant  one,  in  order  to  reduce  their  profits  to 
their  proper  level,  and  the  pricg  of  the  goods  which 
it  deals  in.  to  their  natural  price.  In  this  extraor- 
dinary 1:386,  the  public  interest  requires  that  some 
stockshouldbe  withdrawn  fromthoseeinployment* 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  aremore  advantageous, 
and  turned  towards  one  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
less  advantageous  to  the  public :  and,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  the  natural  interests  and  inclina- 
tions of  men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the  public 
interest  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead 
them  to  withdraw  stock  from  the  near,  aod  to  turn 
it  towards  the  distant  einploymeDts, 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  passions 
of  individuals  naturally  dispose  them  to  turil  their 
stock  towards  the  employments  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  are  most  advantageous  to  the  society.  But 
rf  from  thisnatural  preference  they  should  turn  too 
much  ofit  towards  those  employments,  the  lallof 
profit  in  them,  and  the  rise  of  it  in  atl  others,  imme- 
diately dispose  them  to  alter  this  faulty  distribu-  ' 
tion.  Withoutany  intervention oflaw,  therefore,  the 
private  interests  and  passions  of  men  naturally  lead 
them  todivideanddiatribtitethestockof every  socie- 
ty, amongall  the  different  employments  carried  on 
in  it,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  which 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  inteirest  of  thewhole  society.  . 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem necessarily  derange  more  or  less  this  natural  and 
most  advantageous  distribution  of  stock.  But  those 
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which  concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the  East 
Indies  derange  it  perhaps  more  than  any~other ;  be- 
cause the  trade  to  those  two  great  continents  ab- 
sorbs agreater  quantity  of  stock  than  any  two  other 
branches  of  trade.  The  regulations,  however,  by 
■which  this  derangement  is  effected  in  those  two  dif- 
ferent branches  of  trade,  are  notaltogether  the  same. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both  ;  but  it  is  a 
different  sort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one  kind 
or  another,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  sole  engine  of 
the  mercantile  system. 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  endeavours 
to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  market  of 
itsown  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding  all  other  nations 
from  any  direct  trade  to  them.  During  the  greater 
partof  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endea- 
voured to  man^e  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  in  the 
same  manner,  by  claiming  the  sole  right  of  sailing  in 
the  Indian  seas,  onaccountof  the  merit  of  having' 
first  found  out  tberoad  to  them.  The  Dutch  still 
continue  toexclude  all  other  European  nations  Irom 
any  direct  trade  totheirspice  islands.  Monopolies  of 
this  kind  are  evidently  established  against  all  other 
European  nations,  who  are  thereby  not  excluded 
from  a  trade  to  whicljiitmight  be  convenient  for  them 
to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to 
buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat 
dearer  than  if  they  could  import  them  themselves 
directly  from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  no 
European  nation  has  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
sailii^inthe  Indiansea«,of  which  theprincipal  ports 
are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  European  nations. 
E](cept  in  Portugal,  however,  and  within  these  few 
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years  in  France,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  has,  in  , 
every  European  country,  been  subjected  to  an  ex- 
clusive company.  Monopotiesofthis  kind  are  pro- 
perly established  against  the  very  nation  which 
erects  them.  The  greater  part  of  that  nation  are 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  vfhich  it 
might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of 
theirstock,  but  are  obliged  to' buy  the  goods  which 
that  trade  deals  in  somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  English  East  India  company, 
for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England,  over 
and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  must  hav6 
paid,  in  the  priceof  the  East  India  goods  which  they 
have  consumed,  not  only  for  all  the  extraordinary 
profits,  which  the  company  may  have  made  upon 
thosegoods  in  consequenceoftheirmonopoIy,but 
for  all  the  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fraud  and 
abuse,  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  so  great  a  company,  must  necessarily  have 
occasioned.  The  absurdity  of  this  second  kind  of 
monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifest  than 
that  of  the  first. 
Both  these  k  i  ndsof  monopolies  derange  more  or  less 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society ; 
but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the  same  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  first  kind  always  attract  to  the 
particular  trade  in  which  they  are  established,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  society  than 
what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 
'  Monopottesof  the  second  kind  may  sometimes 
attract  stock  towards  the  particular  trade  in  which 
they  are  established,  and  sometimes  repel  it  from 
that  trade,accordiQg  to  different  circumstances.  In 
VOL.  ri.  II 
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poor  countries  they  naturally  attract  towards  that 
trade  more  stock  than  would  otherwise  go  toit.  In 
rich  countries  they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good 
deal  of  stock  which  would  other\v»se  go  to  it. 

iiuch  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
forexample,  would  probably havencversentasin- 
gle  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been 
subjected  to  an  exclusive  company.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  company  necessarily  encourages  ad- 
venturers. Their  monopoly  secures  them  against  all 
competitors  in  the  home  market,  and  they  have  the 
same  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of 
other  nations.  Their  monopoly  shews  them  th«  cer- 
tainty of  agreat  profit  upon  a  considerable  quantity 
ofgoods,  and  the  chance  ofaconsiderable  profit  upon 
agreatquanlity.  Without  such  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  such  poorcoun- 
tries  would  probably  never  have  thought  a{  hazard- 
ing their  smalt  capitals  in  so  very  distant  and  uncer- 
tain an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the  East  indies 
must  naturally  have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,'  on  the  contrary, 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  send 
many  more  ships  to  the  East  Indies  than  it  actually 
does.  The  limited  stock  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company  probably  repels  from  that  trade  many 
great  mercantile  capitals  which  would. otherwise 
go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  so- 
great,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  continually  over£(ow- 
ing,  sometimes  into  the  public  funds  of  foreign 
countries,  sometimes  into  loans  to  private  traden 
and  adventurers  of  foreign  countries,  sometime* 
into  the  most  round-about  foreign  trades  of  con- 
sumption, and  sometimes  into  the  carrying  trade. 
All  ne«r  employments  being  completely  filled  up,  all 
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the  capital  which  can  be  placed  inthetnwith  any  to» 
lerable  profit  being  already  placed  in  them,  the  ca* 
pital  of  Holland  necessarily  flows  towards  the  most 
distant  employments.  The  trade  to  th^  East  In* 
dies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 
absorb  the-greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  East  Indies  offer  a  market,  both  for  themanu-" 
factures  of  Europe,  and  for  the  gold  and  silver  as 
well  as  for  several  other  productions  of  America^ 
greater  and  more  extensive  than  both  Europe  and 
America  put  together. 

.  Every  derangement  of  the  ilatural  distribution  of 
$tpck  is  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  society  in  which  • 
ititakes  place  ;  whether  it  be  by  repelling  from  a 
particular  trade  the  stock  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  it,  or  by  attracting  towards  a  particular  trade 
that  which  Would  not. otherwise  come  to  it;  If, 
without  any  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land to  the  East  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it 
actually  is,  that  country  must  suffer  a  considerable' 
loss  by  part  of  its  capital  being  excluded  from  the  ^ 
employment  most  convenient  for  that  part;  And  in 
the  samemanner,  if,  without  an  exclusive  company, 
the  trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  East  In- 
dies would  be  less  than  it  actually  is;  or,  what  per- 
haps is  more  probable,  would  not  exist  at  allj  those, 
twocountries  must  likewise  suffer  a. considerable 
loss,  by  part  of  their  capital-being  drawn  into  an 
employment  which  ffiustbc  more  or  less  unsuitable 
to  their  present  circumstancesj  Better  for  them,> 
perhaps^in  their  present  circumstances,  to  buy  East 
India  goods  of  other  nations,  even  though  they 
should  pay  somewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn  so-great 
a  part  of  their  small  capital  to  so  very  distant  a 
I  1 ,9 
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trade,  in  which  t)ie  returns  are  SO  very  low, in  which 
that  capital  can  maintain  so  small  aquantity  of  pro- 
clucttve  labour  at  home,  where  productive  labour  i» 
so  much  wanted,  where  so  little  is  done,  and  where 
so  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclusive  company,  there- 
lore,  a  particular  country  should  not  be  able  to  car- 
ry on  any  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  it  will  not 
from  thence  follow,  that  such  a  company  ought  to 
be  established  there,  but  only  that  such  a  country 
ought  not,  in  these  circumstances,  to  trade  directly 
to  the  East  Indies.  That  such  companies  arc  not 
in  general  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East  India 
trade,  is  suiHciently  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Portuguese,  who  enjoyed  almost  the 
whole  of  it  for  more  than  a  century  together,  with- 
out any  exclusive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  said,could  well 
have  capital  sufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  ^ents 
inthedifferentportaof  theEast  Indies,  in  order  to 
provide  goods  for  the  ships  which  he  might  occa- 
sionally send  thither ;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  able 
to  do.  this,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cai^o  might 
frequently  make  his  ships  lose  the  season  forretum- 
ing ;  and  the  expence  of  so  long  a  delay  would  not 
only  eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but 
frequently  occasion  a  very  considerable  loss.  This 
argument,  however,  if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all,, 
wouldprove  that  noone  great  branch  of  trade  could 
be  carried  on  withoutan  exclusive  com  pr.ny, which 
is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  ali  nations.  There 
is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of 
any  one  private  merchant  is  sutlicientfor  canying 
en  all  the  subordinate  branches  which  must  be  car- 
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ried  on,  in  order  to  cairy  oa  the  principal  one.  But 
when  a  nation  is  npefor  tmy  greatbranch  of  trade, 
aomemerchantsnatur^ly  turn  theircapitals  towards 
the  principal,  and  some  towards  the  subordinate 
branchesofit;  and  thoughall  the  different  branches 
ofit  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,yet  it  veryseldom 
happens  that  they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  capital  of  - 
one  private  merchant.  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe 
for  the  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portion  of  its  ca- 
pital wilt  naturally  divide  itself  among  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants 
will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  reside  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  pro> 
viding  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent  out 
by  other  merchants  who  reside  in  Europe.  The  set- 
tlements which>,  different  European  nations  have 
.  obtained  in  the  East  Indies,  if  they  were  taken  froiw 
the  exclusive  companies  to  which  they  at  present 
belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  sovereign,  would  render  this  residence  J>oth 
safe  and  easy,  at  least  to  the  merchants  of  the  par- 
ticular nations  to  whom  those  settlements  belong. 
If,  at  any  particular  time,  that  part  of  the  capital  of 
any  country  which,  of  its  own  accord,  tended  and 
inclined,  if  I  may  say  so,  towards  the  East  India 
trade,  was  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all  those 
different  branches  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at 
that -particular  time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for 
that  trade,  and  thaj:  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for 
6ome  time,  even  at  a  higher  price/from  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,the  East  India  goods  ithad  occasion 
Tor,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly  from  theEast 
.  Indies.  What  it  might  lose  by  the  high  price  of 
those  goods,  could  seldom  be  equal  to  the  loss 
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which  it  would  sustain  by  the  distraction  of  a  iiTgt 
portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employments  mort 
necessary,  or  more  useful,  or  more  suitable  to  its 
circumstances  and  situation,  than  a  direct  trade 
to  the  £a3t  Indies. 

Though  tho  Europ«ins  possess  many  oonsidara* 
ble  settlements  both  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
in  the  East  Indies,  they  have  not  yet  established, 
in  either  of  those  countri^,  such  numerous  and 
thriving  colonies  as  those  in  the  islands  and  contii- 
nent  of  America.  Africa,  however,  as  well  as  se- 
veral of  the  countries  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  the  East  Indies,  are  inhabited  by 
barbarous  nations.  Buf  those  nations  were  by  no 
means  so  weak  and  defenceless  as  the  miserable 
and  helpless  Americans  ;  .and  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  countrii^s  which  they  inha^ 
bjted,  they  were,  besides,  much  more  populous. 
The  most  barbarous  nations,  eitberof  Africa  or  of 
the  East  Indies,  were  shepherds  ;  even  the  Hotten? 
tots  were  so.  But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Ame* 
rica,  except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunters  i 
and  the  di  fference  is  very  great  between  the  number 
of  shepherds  and  that  of  hunters,  whom  the  same 
extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can  maintain.  In 
Africa  ahd  the  East  Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more 
difficultto  displace  the  natives,  and  to  extend  the 
European  plantations  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  genius  o£ex^ 
elusive  companies,  1>cside8,  is  unfavourable,  it  has 
piready  been  observed,  to  the  growth  of  new  colo» 
ptes,  and  has  probably  been  the  prinoipal  cause  of 
the  Kttle  prepress  which  they  have  made  in  the  £ast 
}fidic?;    The  Portuguese  curried  on  the  trade,  botl^ 
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to  Africa  and  the  EastIndies,witho«t  any  exclusive 
companies  ;  and  their  settlAtnents  at  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Bengueta  on  thecoast  of  Africa,  and  at  Gao  in 
the  East  Indies,  though  much  depressed  by  super- 
Btition  and  every  sort  of  bad  government,  yet  bear 
some  faint  resemblance  to  the  tolonies  of  Americaj 
and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portuguese  who  have 
been  cstaWisiied  there  for  several  generations.  The 
Dutch  settJ^raents  at  the  Cape  of  GoodHope  and  at 
Batavia,Hreat  present  the  mostcongiderabl^colonies 
which  theEuFopeans  have  established  either  in  AfH- 
ca  or  in  tiic  East  indies,  and  both  these  settlements 
arc  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  situation.     The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  peo*- 
pic  almost  as  barbarous,- and  quite  as  incapable  of 
defending  themselves,  as  the  natives  of  America.  It 
is,  besides,  the  halt- way  house,  if  one  may  say  so; 
between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  bt  which,  al- 
most every  European  ship  makes  some  stay  both  in 
going  and  returning.   The  supplying  of  those  ships 
with  every  sort  of  fresh  provisions,  with  fruit,  and 
eometimeswith  wine,affords  aloneavery  extensive 
market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  £he  colonishs. 
What  tjie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe 
and  every  part  oftheEastlndies,  Bataviais  betweea 
the  principal  countries  of  the  East  Indies.     It  lies 
upon  the  most  frequented  road  from  Indostan  to 
China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  aboutmid-way  upon 
that  road.     Almost  all  the  ships,  too,  that  sail  be- 
tween Europe  and  China,  touch  at  Batavia  ;^and  it 
is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the  centre  and  principal 
mart  of  what  is  called  the  country  trade  of  the  East 
Indies;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  carried 
on  by  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by 
^he  native.  Indiavs  ;  and  vessels  navigated  by  the 
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inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan,  ofTonquin,  Ma- 
lacca, Cochin-China,and  the  island  of  Celebes,  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  its  port.  Such  advantageous 
tituatioas  have  enabled  those  two  colonies  to  sur- 
mount all  the  obstacles  which  the  oppressive  genius 
pf  an  exclusive  company  may  have  occasionally  op- 
posed to  their  growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia 
to  surmount  the  additional  disadvantage  of  perhaps 
ihemoat  unwholesome  climate  in  the  World. 

The  EngUsh  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they 
havee6tab|i5bednoconsidei:ablecolonic8,exceptthe 
tffo  above  mentioned,  have  both  made  considerable 
conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  both  govern  theJrnew  subjects,the  natu- 
ral genius  of  an  exclusive  company  has  shewn  itself 
most  distinctly.  In  the  spice  islands,  the  Dutch  are 
^d  to  burn  all  the  spiceries  which  a  fertile  season 
produces  bevond  what  they  expect  to  dispose  of  in 
Europe  with  such  a  profit  as  they  think  sufficient. 
In  tiie  islands  where  they  have  no  settlements,  they 
give  a  premium  to  those  who  collect  theyoung  blos- 
Boms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutm^  trees 
which  naturally  grow  there,  but  which  this  savage 
■  policy  has  now,  it  is  said,  almost  completely  extir- 
pated. Even  in  the  islands  where  they  have  settle- 
ments, they  have  very  much  reduced,  it  is  said,  the 
number  of  those  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their 
own  islands  was  muchgreater  than  what  suited  their 
market,  the  natives,  they  suspect,  might  find  means 
to  convey  some  part  of  it  to  other  nations ;  and  the 
best  way,  they  imagine,  to  secure  their  own  mono- 
poly, is  to  take  care  that  no  more  shall  grow  than 
what  they  themselves  carry'to  market.  By  different 
arts  of  oppression,  they  have  reduced  the  population 
•  9f  several  of  the  MoiuccM  nearly  to  the  ourabe? 
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viiich  is  sufficient  to  supply  with  fresfa  previaions 
andother  necessaries  of  life  their  own  insign^csnt 
garrisons,  and  such  of  their  ships  as  occasionally 
come  there  for  a  cai^  of  spices.    Under  the  go- 
vernment even  of  the  Portuguese,  however,  those 
islands  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  well  infaa- 
bited.     The  £nglish  company  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  establish  in  Bengal  so  perfectly  destructive 
a  system.     The  plan  of  their  govermnent,  however, 
has  had  exactly  the  same  tendency.  It  has  not  been 
uncommon,  I  am  well  assured,  tor  the  chief,  that 
is,  the  first  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a  peasant  to 
plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  sow  it  with 
rice,  or  some  other  grain.     The  pretence  was,  to 
prevent  a  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  but  the  real  rea- 
son, to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  selling  at 
a  better  price  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  which  he 
happened  then  to  have  upon  hand.    Upon  o^her 
occasions,  the  order  has  been  reversed  ;  and  a  rich 
field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies  ; 
when  the  chief  foresaw  that  extraordinary  profit 
was  likely  to  be  made  by  opium.     The  servants  of 
the  company  have,upon  several  occasions, attempt- 
ed to  establish  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly 
of  some  of  the  most  important  branches,  not  only 
of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  coun- 
try.    Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  not,  at  some  time  or  ano< 
ther,  have  attempted  to  restrain  the  production  of' 
the  particulararticlcsofwhich  they  had  thususurped 
the  monopoly,  not  only  tothe  quantity  which  they 
tbemselves  could  purchase,  but  to  that  which  they 
could  expect  to  sell  with  such  aprofitas  they  might 
think  sufficient,    Ir  the  courscof  aceotury  or  two. 
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the  policy  of  the  English  company  would,  in  this 
maoner,  hare  probably  proved  as  cotnpletely  <Ie- 
■tructivc  as  that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly  con- 
trary to  the  real  interest  of  those  companies,  consi- 
dered aB  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  which  tbey 
have  conquered,  than  this  destructive  plnn.     In 
tlmostall  countries,  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is 
drawn  from  that  of  the  people.     The  greater  the  re- 
Tcnueof  the people,therefore,thegreater the  annual 
produceof  their  land  and  labour,  the  more  thfty  can 
afibl-d  tff  the  sovereign.  It  is  his  interest,thereft»re,to 
increase  as  mucli  as  possible  that«nnual  produce. 
But  if  this  is  the  interest  of  every  sovereign,  it  is 
peculiarly  so  of  one  whose  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
sovereign  of  Bwigal,  arises  chiefly  from  aland-rent. 
Tbtt  rent  must  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quaptity  and  value  of  the  produce ;  and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  must  depend  upon  tht^  extent  of  the 
mafket.Tbequantity  will  always  besuitedwith  more 
or  less  exactness  to  the  consumption  of  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  the  price  which  they 
will  pay  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eager- 
ness.of their eornpetition.  Itistheinterestofsuch  a 
sovereign,  therefore,  toopen  the  most  ex  tensivemar* 
ket  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to  in* 
crease  as  much  as  possible  the  number  andcoropeti- 
tionof  buyers;  and  upon  this  accountto  abolish,hot 
only  all  monopolies,  but  all  restraints  upon  the 
transportation  of  the  home  produce  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  upon  its  exportation  to  fo^ 
reign  countries,  or  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
of  any  kind  for  wl^ch  it  can  be  exchanged.    He 
is  in  this  manner  most  likely  to.  iiicrease  both  the 
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quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  own  share  of  it,  or  of  his  own  re- 
venue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  seems,  inca- 
pable of  considering  themselves  as  sovereigns,  even 
after  they  have  become  such.  Trade,  or  buying  in 
order  to  sell  again,  they  still  consider -its  their  prin- 
cipal business,  and,  by  a  strange  absurdity,  regard 
the  character  pf  the  sovereign  as  hut  an  appendix 
to  that  of  the  merchant,  as  something  which  ought 
to  be  made  subservient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
thereby  tosellwitha  better  profit  in  Europe.  They 
endeavour,  for  this  puTf>o5e,  to  keep  out  as  much 
as  pKissible  all  competitoi's  from  the  market  of  the 
countries  which  are  subject  to  their  government, 
and  ciansequently  to  reduce,  at  least,  some  part  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  those  countries  to  what  is 
fcarely  sufficientfor  supplying  their  own  demand, 
or  to  what  they  can  expect  to  sell  in  Europe,  with 
auch  a  profit  as  they  may  think  reasonable.  Their 
mercantile  habits  draw  them  in  this  manner,  almost 
necessiirily,  though  perhaps  insensibly,  to  prefer, 
upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  little  and  transi- 
tory profit  of  the  monopolist  to  the  great  and  per- 
manent revenue  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  would  gra- 
dually lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  subject  to 
their  government,  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the 
Moluccas.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, considered  as  sovereigns,  that  the  European 
goods  which  are  carried  to  their  Indian  dominions 
should  be  sold  there  as  cheap  as  possible;  and  that 
the  Indian  goods  which  are  brought  from  thence 
should  bring  there  as  good  a  price,-  or  should  be  sold  . 
there  as  dear  as  possible,  But,  the  reverse  of  (hisi^ 
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their  interest  as  merchants.  As  sovereigns,  their 
JDteiest  19  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  govern.  As  merchants,  their  in- 
t^est  is  directly  opposite  to  that  interest. 

But  if  the  genius  of  such  a  government,  even  as 
to  what  concerns  its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this 
maDoer  essentially,  and  perhaps  incurably  faulty, 
that  of  its  administration  in  India  is  still  more  so. 
That  administration  is  necessarily  composed  of  a 
council  of  merchants,  a  profession  no  doubt  ex- 
tremely respectable,  but  which  in  no  country  in  the 
world  carries  along  with  it  that  sort  of  authority 
which  naturally  overawes  the  people,  and  without 
(otce  commands  their  willing  obedience.  Such  a 
council  can  command  obedience  only  by  the  mili- 
tBcy  force  with  which  they  are  accompanied ;  and 
their  government  is,  therefore,  necessarily  military 
Hid  despotical.  Their  proper  business,  however,  is 
that  of  merchants.  It  is  to  sell,  upon  their  master's 
account,  the  European  goods  consigned  to  them, 
•nd  to  buy  in  return  Indian  goods  for  the  Euro- 
pean market.  It  is  to  sell  the  one  as  dear,  and  to 
buy  the  other  as  cheapas  p09sible,and  consequently 
to-  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  ell  rivals  from  the 
particular  market  where  they  keep  their  shop.  The 
genius  of  the  administration,  therefore,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  trade  of  the  company,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  direction.  It  tends  to  make  government 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  monopoly,  and  con- 
sequently to  stunt  the  natural  growth  ofsome  parts, 
at  least,  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  to 
what  is  barely  sudicient  for  answering  the  demand 
of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  administration,  besides, 
trade  more  or  leas  jupoa  their  own  account ;  and  it 
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is  in  vBiD  to  prohibit  them  firom  doing  so.  Nothing 

can  be  more  completely  foolish  than  to  expect  that 
the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-house,  at  ten  thou-' 
sand  milesdistance,  and  consequently  almost  quite 
out  of  sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  order  from  their 
masters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  sort  of  business 
upon  their  own  account,  abandon  for  ever  all  hopes 
of  making  a  fortune,  of  which  they  have  the  means 
in  their  hands,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
moderate  salaries  which  those  masters  allow  them^ 
and  -which,  moderate  'as  they  are,  can  seldom  be 
augmented,  being  commonly  as  large  as  the  reiU 
profits  of  the  company  trade  can  afford.    In  such 
circumstances,   to  prohibit  the  servants-  of   the 
company  from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can 
have  scarce  any  other  effect  than  to  enable  the  su- 
perior servants,  under  pretence  of  executing  their 
tnaster's  oider,  to  oppress  such  of  the  inferior  ones 
as  have  had  tha  misfortune  to  fall  tuider  their  dtS' 
pleasure.  The  servants  naturally  endeavour  to  e»- 
tablrsh  the  same  monopoly  in  favour  of  their  ovrrt 
private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the  company; 
If  they  are  suffered  to  act  as  they  could  wish,  they 
wilt  establish  this  monopoly  openly  and  directlj'; 
by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people  from  trading 
in  the  articles  in  which  they  choose  to  deal ;  anrl 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and  least  oppressive  vfof 
of  establishing  it.  But  if,  by  an  order  from  Europe, 
they  are  prohibited  from  doing  this,  they  will,  noti 
'withstanding,  endeavour  to  establish  a  monopoly 
of  the  same  kind  secretly  and  indirectly,  in  a  way 
that  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  country.  They 
will  employ  the  whole  authority  of  government, 
and  pervert  the  administration  of  justice,  in  orde* 
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to  harass  and.ruin  those  who  interfei^  with  them 
in  any  branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means  of 
agents,  either  concealed,  or  at  least  not  publicly 
avowed,  they  may  choose  to  carry  on.  But  the 
private  trade  of  the  servants  will  naturally  extend 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public 
trade  of  the  company.  The  public  trade  of  the 
company  extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with 
Europe,  and  comprehends  apart  only  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  But  the  private  trade  of  the 
servants  may  extend  to  all  the  different  branches 
both  of  its  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  monopoly 
of  the  company  can  tend  only  to  stunt  the  natural 
growth  of  that  part  of  the  surplus  produce  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  would  be  exported  to 
Europe.  That  of  the  servants  tends  to  stunt  the 
natural  growth  of  every  part  of  the  produce  in 
which  they  choose  to  deal,  of  what  is  destined  for 
borne  consumption,  as  well  as  of  what  is  destined 
*  for  exportation  ;  and  consequently  to  degrade  the 
tniltivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce 
theqiiantity  of  every  sort  of  produce,  even  that  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  whenever  the  servants  of 
the  company  choose  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  those 
servants  can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell 
with  such  a  profit  as  pleases  them. 

From  th^  nature  of  their  situation  too,  the  ser- 
vants  must  be  more  disposed  to  support  with'  ri" 
gorous  severity  their  own  interest,  against  that  of 
the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their  master* 
can  be  to  support  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to 
their  mastets,  who  cannot  avoid  havii^  some  re- 
gard foctheinterestof  what  belongs  to  them.  But 
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it  does  not  belong  to  the  servants.  The  real  iiiter- 
eat  of  their  masters,  if  they  were  capable  of  under- 
standing it,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  country* ; 
and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly,  and  the  meanness 
of  mercantile  prejudice,  that  they  "ever  oppress  it. 
But  the  real  interest  of  the  servants  is  by  no  means 
the  same  with  that  of  the  country,  and  the  most 
perfect  information  would  not  necessarily  put  an 
end  to  their  oppressions.^  The  regulations,  accord-, 
ingly,  which  have  been  sent  out  from  Europe, 
though  they*havc  been  frequently  weak, have  upon 
most  occasiona  been  well-meaning.  More  intelli- 
gence, and  perhaps  leas  good  meaning,  has, some- 
times-appeared in  those  established  by  the  servants 
in  India.  It  is  a  very  singular  government  in 
whicR  every  member  of  the  administration  wishes 
to  get  out  of  the  country,  and  consequently  to  Lave 
done  with  the  government  as  soon  as  he  can,  and 
to  whose  interest,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it,  and. 
carried  his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly 
indifferent  though  the  whole  country  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake, 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  any  thingwhich  I  have 
here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  the 
general  cliaracterof  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
company,  and  much  less  upon  thit  of  any  particu- 
,  lar  persons.  "It  is  the  system  of  government,  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to 
censure  ;  not  the  character  of  those  who  have  aqted 
in  it.  They  acted  as  their  situation  naturally  di- 
rected, and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest 

f  The  intereitofeTorjprnpriclorof  India  itork,  boneTCr,  ii  bjr 
no -iDcaiii  (he  Mine  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  guTerommi  of 
whick  hit  Tote  sivei  him  mom  influeuce.— Sm  b*ak  v.  cliap-  L 
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against  theiti,  woald,  probably,  not  have  acted  bet- 
ter themselves.  In  war  and  negociation,  the  coun- 
cils of  Madrat  and  Calcutta  have,    upon  several 
Occasions,  conducted  themselves  with  a  resolution 
and  decisive  wisdom- which  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  senate  of  Rome  in  the  best  days  of 
that  republic.  The  members  ofthose  councils,how- 
evcr,  had  been  bred  to  professions   very  different 
from  war  and  politics.    But  their  situation  alone, 
without  education,  experience,  or  even  example, 
.seems  to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great 
qu^ities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  inspired 
them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they 
themselves  could  not  well  know  that  they  pos- 
sessed.   If  upon  some  occasions,  therefore,  it  has 
tmimated  them  to  actions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expected  from  them,  we 
should  not  wonder  if,  upon  others,  it  has  prompted 
them  to  exploits  ofsomewhat  a  different  nature. 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui- 
sances in  every  respect,  always  more  or  less  incon- 
venient to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  esta- 
blished, and  destructive  to  those  which  have  the 
lAisfcH'tHae  to  ftdl  under  their  government. 
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gAcconntiare  siibjaiim],  in  ord(-rlo  illoHrats  and  coil' 
Brm  whitiiiikl  in  the  Fifth  Cbapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  cou..'enuai  the 
Toiimgc  Bannly  to  tb«  Wbil«-benlng  Fiahtry.  Tbe  Reader,  t  belierv,  may 
depend  upon  (he  accuracy  of  boUi  acctiunti. 

.Axjteaatiii/Biiutijilleiliiulm  Seotlaiifar  Elntn  Ytari,  bi'A  iht  tmmier 
of  taply  barrth  carried  ml,  and  the  Sumter  of  BarriU  i^  Hnnngi  eniigil  j 
elm  the  Bounlg  at  a  Medium  an  tack  Bmrtl  of  Siatletki,  and  un  lUiA  Barril 
ahta fully  packtd. 
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o-thinU  of  a  barrel  f>illy  packnl,  one 
ii  drdiicltd,  which  brings  the  bouiitt- 
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And  iftbe  herriogi  a 


ixferiti,  tbere  ii  fatiiJei  a  premiuoi 


..0     ii 


Sn  tbal  tbe  bountj  paid  by  Oo*enimeBt  in  moDpy  tot  each 
barrel,;. ,....X0  U  UJ 

But  if  lo  thii.  thednty  of  ihe  >alt  uiually  taken  crcatlforaa 
expended  in  CHting  each  barrel,  which,  at  a  mediuoi,  il  'if  fo- 
reign, onebaihel  and  oue  fourth  of  a  bust. ci,  at  10).  a  bu;he1,  ba    . 
added,  viz..,., , ._. 0  13    6 


the  bounty  oo  each  barrel  •oohl  u 
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trthebemogt  are  cured  iriUi  Briti>b  salt,  it  wiR  •Uikl  tlia»,nz. 

Bouniy  u  befon ^0  14  IIJ 

But  if  tn  xMit  bauaty  Uw  duty  OD  two  liuabeb  uf  Scotcli  wIt, 
•t  Ii.  6d.  pcrbiuhr.l,  tuppmeil  to  be  tbe  quintity  at  * 

iMed  in  curing  each  birrel,  it  Kldrd,  tiz 

IhcboDDtj  OQcach  bamt  will  amouDtta 

AD<'t*ben  bu<a  berhufs  sre  entered  for  imni  eoniiui^ilim  ia  Scattiiid, 
and  pay  tbe  iliUliBg  a  bftml  of  dnly,  the  boonty  itsoda  thui,  to  wit,  •■ 
before ^0  19    3| 

Fram  which  the  li.  a  band  ti  to  be  deducted 0     1    .0 

But  10  that  there  ii  to  be  adJed  (gab,  the  doty  of  the  fbraign 
•ait  utedlncuringa  bane) orberrii^,  vii [ ...0  19    fi 

So  tbat  the  premium  allowed  for  each  barrel  of  herriugs  en. 
lerrd  furbume  consumption  ii.. £l     3    g). 

Iftbebemofi  are  cured  wiBi  British  tail,  it  will  it  and  as  folios  i,  viz. 

Bouuty  oueach  bairel.biougbt  inby  thebuica  atabare,  .,.^0  19     3J 

Frumshich  deduct  the  li.  a  barrel  paid  at  tbe  time  they  aie 
entered  for  bome  ooDsum|>tion 0    1     0 

^U  II      &i 
But  if  to  the  bounty,  the  daty  on  two  bnsbeli  of  Scotch  ult, 
•t  If.  6<t.  per  buihel,  luppoaed  to  be  tbe  quantity  at  a  medinm 

uted  in  ounngeachbairel.ia  added,  viz 0     5     q 

enlcred    lor  hooiB  con^umpiios 

- — Jj£0  1*     31 

Though  the  lotiDf  duties  upon  berringi  exported  cannot,  peihapa,  pro- 


Ai  accouni  qf  I'll  Quantify  of  Fonign  Sail  impbrledialo  Seallaid,  anAqTSettch 
Sail  drUorr^d  Diaf/rei/ronttii  {V»,t,  iht,(,  far  tht  Fuhery,  fran  IheblA 
of  April  iniHalArilkqf  April  i^Bt,  ailhaMtdiunqftmlifaritnt  Yrar 
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